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Preface 


Having grown up in public librarianship during the 
1940's, when library adult education seemed increasingly a 
moot subject, I was pleased as a doctoral student at Colum- 
bia University's School of Library Service in 1954 to be 
cuided to a study of the historical growth of this field. This 
study has led me to recognize that the eras of growth in 
thinking about adult education which I have identified in the 
professional literature and found reflected in the records of 
the libraries studied were helpful in recognizing my own 
changing conceptions of adult education. Further, standing 
thus remote above the ancient battlefields, I can see that the 
issues and the contentions often provided an essential chal- 
lenge, working upon the fertile concept of adult education to 
shape it into an important ingredient of public librarianship. 

This historical study has required the same divest- 
ment of personal view and assumption of objectivity in search 
as would an experimental study. I recognize the difficulty 
of achieving complete objectivity in a field in which the ma- 
jor portion of my professional experience has been devel- 
oped, and especially of balancing without prejudgment the 
factors in the case study of a library on whose staff I have 
worked in the field of adult education. I have relied on 
methods of carefully documented analysis to minimize an 
inevitable bias. The rewards of a fresh perspective ina 
field where I, as practitioner, have felt a strong commit- 
ment are as great as they were unexpected. In a sense, 


this new perspective has become a professional tool, and I 


hope that the findings of this study may be able to serve 
some others in similar fashion. 

I have many people to thank for assistance during the 
long period of study which this research has involved. The 
library directors and staff members of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, the Kern County Free Library, and the Cir- 
culation Department of the New York Public Library gave 
all possible help with an enthusiasm and interest that made 
the study of the case libraries most pleasurable. Especially 
ready with materials, reminiscences and ideas were Marion 
E. Hawes and Amy Winslow of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary; Eleanor Wilson, Helen Mekeel and Mila de Laveaga 
of the Kern County Free Library; and John Mackenzie Cory, 
Leona Durkes, Katherine O'Brien, and Loda M. Hopkins of 
the Circulation Department of the New York Public Library. 

The faculty of the School of Library Service, Colum- 
bia University, have been long-suffering and helpful. Dr. 
Alice I. Bryan, Dr. Winifred Linderman, Dr. Maurice 
Tauber, and Professor Raymond Trautman, my adviser, 
have spurred and advised me in the long process of study 
and writing. Dean Robert D. Leigh and then Dean Jack 
Dalton stood by in encouraging fashion. To all of these I 
extend my gratitude. To the faculty of Rutgers Graduate 
School of Library Service, my colleagues, an appreciation 
for patient encouragement is due, with recognition that this 
study never would have been completed without the generous 
consideration of my time given by Dean Lowell A. Martin 
and later Dean Ralph R. Shaw. 

To the Fund for Adult Education, whose grant for 
1954-55 made possible the initial year of doctoral study 
which saw the beginning of this research, I am grateful. 


Without this significant financial help, the long task of doc- 
toral work would not have been begun. 

The extensive use of primary source materials re- 
quired for this study has intensified my appreciation for 
such archival files as were found in the three case li- 
braries, the headquarters library at the American Library 
Association, and especially the library of the School of Li- 
brary Service at Columbia University. The archival ma- 
terials in librarianship which library school collections ac- 
cumulated under the earlier policy of distribution of mimeo- 
eraphed papers from the American Library Association can- 
not be sufficiently praised; it is a matter of serious moment 
that a policy of distribution of such materials to collections 
in library schools sustaining research work is no longer in 
LOrce. 

Although this study was completed as a doctoral dis- 
sertation, the book as it appears here is different from the 
original paper in several ways. Much of the elaborate and 
delicate analysis of "exactly what librarians thought adult 
education was'' has been generalized to convey only the es- 
sence Oi the thought. Further; the case ‘studies themselves 
have been abbreviated here and there in order to focus more 
sharply on the basic facts of the evolution of library adult 
education. Finally, I have permitted myself here some 
extrapolation in the field of library adult education, based 
upon this study of its roots. 

Margaret E. Monroe 


Somerset, New Jersey 
June, 1962 
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Chapter I 
Introduction 


Adult education, goes the legend, sprang into being as a 
term and a conception in the United States in June, 1924, 
with the first Carnegie Corporation conference on the edu- 
cation of adults. Simultaneously, the legend continues, 
upon the publication of William Learned's The American 
Public Library and the Diffusion of Knowledge in 1924, pub- 
lic librarians in this country heard the clarion call and 
geared themselves to a new, aggressive program of edu- 
cational services to adults under the banner "Adult Edu- 
clan As is the way with legends, the dramatic hues 
were enhanced and the details of origins and growth, of 
cautious exploration, retreat and reaffirmation were lost in 
the bold colors of battle and resolution. Yet the signifi- 
cance of adult education for the American public library 
may be found in the manner of the event more truly than 
in the mere event itself, 

Adult education was a major factor in shaping the pro- 
eram of public library services to adults for more than 
thirty years. Although its application to librarianship be- 
tween 1920 and 1955 was almost entirely in the field of pub- 
lic libraries, its significance was a matter of attention 
throughout the profession. Part of the broader adult edu- 
cation movement, the movement for library adult education 
assumed the profession's commitment to educational values 


and purposes. Under its impetus, the focus of adult edu- 
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cation changed in public libraries from time to time, now 
being viewed as the readers’ advisory service, later as 
community services, and again as library-sponsored group 
programs. 

Paralleling the pattern of growth of reference service, 
as traced by Samuel Rothstein, and indeed stemming from 
reference service in the form of reading quidancass library 
adult education developed services that were at first "occa- 
sional and casual” but became a highly complex and special- 
ized service of steadily increasing scope and importance. 
Developing under the strong leadership of the American Li- 
brary Association (ALA) Adult Education Board, from its 
beginnings in 1924 as the ALA Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education, the program of adult education re- 
ceived extensive funds and guidance from educational founda- 
tions. It had worthy staff support within the association at 
various periods throughout the thirty-five years from 1920 
to 1955.° Leaders within the library profession, whether 
public or university librarians or library school faculty, 
contributed their creative imagination to the development 
of this area of service. 

The first important tracing of the growth of library 
adult education appeared in 1953 in C. Walter Stone's bibli- 
ographic survey of the subjecton Identifying the concept of 
library adult education in Melvil Dewey's article on ''The 
Profession" in the first issue of the American Library 
Journal in 1876, he differentiated among the concepts of li- 
brary adult education held by librarians and others from 
Learned in 1924 to Leigh in 1950, He discerned the out- 
lines of liberal and conservative views on the subject, and 


cited a range of related interests such as readable books, 
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adult education councils, and service to business and labor. 
He identified some of the factors influencing the develop- 
ment of library adult education, of which he found founda- 
tion Support and the adult education leadership of a small 
and indefatigable group of library pioneers the most signifi- 
cant. 

Throughout his review of the literature, Stone was 
acutely concerned with what he termed the cultural lag 
evident between the growth of adult education services in 
libraries and their acceptance by the profession. = In con- 
cluding his study, he analyzed the areas in which accept- 
ance had been gained by 1953 (furthering self-education; 
providing materials and information for educational com- 
munity programs), areas still disputed but fairly well 
established in larger libraries (program planning for com- 
munity groups; library sponsorship of book or film dis- 
cussion programs), and areas still generally in dispute 
(library leadership in the community through a diversified 
program of informal adult education; mobilization of library 
resources for identification and realization of desirable 
avenues for social chanceayc 

Stone's informed analysis of the evolution of thinking 
about library adult education and his constructive historical 
criticism were designed in part as an answer to a chal- 
lenge to such a historical review offered by Jesse H. Shera 
in 1952, | Shera's criticisms of adult education were 
typical of the climate in which library adult education grew 
and made its important contributions. From as early as 
1920, library adult education was a divisive factor in li- 
brarianship. Adult education, except for a few halcyon 


years, was traditionally on the defensive in the library 
profession between 1920 and 1955. Analysis of the reasons 
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for such a lag in acceptance of this field of service is a 


major concern of this study. 
The Climate of Criticism and Dispute 


The millions of dollars in grants for library adult 
education from the Carnegie Corporation of New York during 
the period 1924 to 1941, and from the Fund for Adult Ed- 
ucation between 1951 and 1961, drew attention to the field, 
irrespective of the merits of the program itself, and 
created an important emphasis in the ALA program. ALA's 
role in stimulating public libraries to carry out the adult 
education services conceived and developed at national head- 
quarters was both eagerly abetted as leadership and stren- 
uously resisted as pressure. The comparative status of 
its library proponents and detractors determined to a large 
extent the status of the idea of library adult education from 
era to era. Dominant force in librarianship though it 
remained, library adult education was more often examined 
for its merits in a climate of strong feeling than of logic. 

Both Frederick P. Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation 
and Morse A. Cartwright of the American Association for 
Adult Education were wary of ''an almost naive trustfulness" 
of some who espoused the adult education cause before 
there was a real justification of its acclaim, and welcomed 
a "salutary skepticism" of the value of some of the adult 
education practices developed in an uncritical enthusiasm 
for the movement. : Judson T. Jennings, a leader in li- 
brary adult education, in 1924 brought just such a salutary 
skepticism to bear on the methods of library adult educa- 
tion in his ALA Presidential Address entitled "Sticking to 
Our Last."" Jennings' constructive criticisms from within 


the movement were quite distinct from the somewhat quer - 
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ulous disapproval which developed following John Cotton 
Dana's attacks in 1928 on the idea of library adult educa- 
tion. z 

A major factor in the library adult education disputes 
has been the terminology itself. The classroom connotation 
of "educator" led Harry Miller Lydenberg, Director of the 
New York Public Library and former President of ALA, to 
comment in 1936: ‘Tf we library workers will view our- 
selves in proper perspective, we must realize that we are 
not educators but rather the caretakers of important instru- 
ments of Bates entlae Ernestine Rose recognized the prob- 
lem of terminology when she said: ‘We can, if you like, 
stop using the words ‘adult education,’ though why the term 
should seem to uS more obnoxious than ‘popular education’ 
or ‘public education’ I have always failed to ast Emo- 
tional rejection of the terminology by many librarians led 
John Chancellor, ALA’s Assistant in Adult Education, to 
refer in 1936 to "this thing unfortunately named adult edu- 
cations 

Another item of dispute has been the point at which 
public libraries are "ready" to undertake the services iden- 
tified as adult education, once their appropriateness was 
acknowledged. Readiness is, of course, in part a measure 
of the degree of commitment to library adult education 
principles or methods. Typical of the affirmative argument 
was Caroline Dunn's statement in 1936: "We can't even 
wait until the library is all fully stocked and in perfect 
working order; we must, as part of each day's work, 
awaken the reading and learning instincts of our clientele,"° 
Harold Hamill, on the other hand, put his argument dramat- 


ically thus in 1954: ‘When the Utopian day arrives that we 
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can honestly say that every essential book service is ade- 
quately staffed, that no spot in the city is out of reach of 
library service, that our book stock has reached the full 
range of depth and strength, then, and not before, we may 
hunt up the issue of the ALA Bulletin that reports an ex- 
citing and effective adult education activity at the *X" Public 
Library and ask ourselves, ‘Will it work here ?* ‘ae 

The tone of Hamill's statement reflects the sense of 
pressure which he must have felt to engage his library in specif- 
ic "adult education activity."' Unquestionably a number of un- 
convinced librarians of less independent mind succumbed to 
the pressure ALA adult education programs exerted by their 
mere existence. The hasty development of activities label- 
led "adult education’ was a serious phenomenon in public li- 
brarianship. Pressure, compounded of various factors, 
when resisted, produced in many librarians a sense of guilt, 
Vivian Maddox in 1954 analyzed her own feelings of guilt 
about not engaging in adult education programs in her public 
library. She commented: "With amazement I found that I 
had been in danger of organizing or initiating a program 
simply to be able to say we were doing adult education." 
This sense of guilt at not measuring up to the professional 
call for adult education was widespread, and was an impor- 
tant factor that lay back of repudiation of library adult edu- 
cation, | 

A significant part of the problem was that adult edu- 
cation usually focussed on an aspect of service that was new, 
one in the process of development, therefore one in which 
few librarians could feel competence or to which few li- 
braries could point with pride in achievement. This com- 
bination of hopeful vision and inadequate achievement pro- 
vided a continuing carrot-and-stick climate for the growth of 
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library adult edication, which understandably came to be 
resisted by those who, uninterested in the carrot, felt the 
stick most shronelyeae Both Miriam D. Tompkins in the 
1930's and Grace T. Stevenson in the 1950's sought, as 
leaders in library adult education, to reinterpret the scope 
of library adult education as including collections, reading 
guidance and other familiar aspects of the day-to-day li- 
brary activity in order to ease professional concern at the 
"newness" of adult education. 

The enthusiastic commitment of the public librarians 
devoted to the development of library adult education was 
in itself the object of comment or criticism. John Cotton 
Dana in 1928 saw "adult education" as an object of "worship" 
in a "quasi-religious frenzy." © Jesse H. Shera, in 1952, 
wrote of the "willing, eager, and often misguided disciples" 
of adult Barcations of Librarians themselves committed 
to adult education, on the other hand, recognized that com- 
mitment to specific values and goals was an important 
aspect of the development of library adult education, and 
sought eagerly to spread understanding and enthusiastic ac- 
ceptance of these values and goals in the name of adult ed- 
ucation. The naiveté and inexperience of a number of li- 
brarians who carried the adult education banner, however, 
marked the movement as one guided on occasion by enthu- 
Siasm rather than by professional authority. 

Newness of services and inexperience in the techniques, 
misconstruction of the term "education" itself, combined with 
the pressures to ''do"' things which many librarians were not 
equipped with funds or staff to do and were often not con- 
vinced were truly library tasks, constituted the problem that 


brought library adult education into the area of controversy. 
Once the controversial sparks caught fire, the blaze fed on 
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a forest of misconceptions of "what adult education really 
is.*' This historical review of the meaning which "adult 
education" has had for librarians between 1920 and 1955 
attempts to identify the variety of conceptions of library 
adult education and to see the extent to which a consensus 


has been achieved. 


Focus for Reappraisal 
Three important areas demanded attention in a re- 
appraisal of the growth of the conception of library adult 
education and its significance to the profession: 

(1) the extent to which librarians recognized adult 
education services to rely upon the use of li- 
brary materials; 

(2) the persistence of growth of the library adult 
education program in a steady direction; and 

(3) the extent to which adult education truly became 


integrated into public librarianship. 


Despite the extensive controversy over library adult 
education, those most hotly disputing the matter rarely 
questioned the educational function of the public library. In 
a Simulated debate in 1954 on library-sponsored group pro- 
grams, involving the views of John Mackenzie Cory, Harold 
Hamill and Emerson Greenaway, the educational role of the 
public library was Endies tioned aaa Hamill questioned group 
programs as "essential book service," while Cory saw such 
groups as providing ideas, the library's "stock in trade," 
through the materials in its collection in order to meet ed- 
ucational nee daa While accepting an educational role for 
the public library these librarians tended to justify this role 


in terms of the relationship to the library's materials which 
a service activity bore. So, the role of materials in li- 
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brary adult education needed a full examination. 
The development of adult education services through 

a series of different areas led some critics to accuse the 

practitioners of 'faddism," but Cory turned for support to 

Shera's analysis in 1949 for the necessity for change in the 

function of the public library: 
In one way or another man determines the social goals 
that he will seek and shapes the agencies of his group 
life to achieve these ends. The history of the public 
library is a record of transition from a narrowly 
conservational function to a broad program directed 
toward the advance of popular education. These 
changes in the objectives of the public library were 
merely reflections of transformations in society itself. 
Libraries that were only storehouses of accumulated 
knowledge were not adequate to the needs of a society 
that was consciously seeking to encourage the partici- 
pation of the individual in the life of the group. The 
modern public library in large measure represents the 
need of democracy for an enlightened electorate, and 
its history records its adaptation to changing social 
requirements, 


Thus it seems clear that an analysis of the evolution of li- 
brary adult education toward fulfillment of public library 
objectives should be made in the context of social change, 
Finally, Shera's most serious challenge to library adult 

education in 1953 came in his identification of a ''schism" be - 
tween the librarians working in research institutions, and those 
in educational institutions, which he felt had retarded the devel- 
opment of the essentials of librarianship in research. a3 Thus it 
was important to discover to what extent adult education had 
truly become librarianship and appropriately fitted into the con- 
text of the profession. 

These three themes have been traced in the thinking 


of librarians about adult education for thirty-five years, 
from the beginnings of the formal adult education movement 
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in 1920 to a point of significant change in 1955. An exam- 
ination of the conception of library adult education held 
among leaders in the national movement has focussed, for 
this study, on the adult education development related to 
the American Library Association program, which has been 
a prime mover and pace-setter for the field. This survey 
at the national level has focussed on the three themes of 
materials-relationship, relation of growth to social change, 
and the integration of adult education into librarianship. 

With a summary review of thinking at the national 
level as background, the body of this study concentrated on 
the analysis of thinking about library adult education in 
three public libraries for this same period, 1920 to 1955, 
The three public libraries studied were the New York Pub- 
lic Library's Circulation Department, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary of Baltimore, and Kern County (California) Free Li- 
brary. These offered a diversity of philosophy, a variety 
of library leadership, and the appropriate records necessary 
for study. Although chosen for their recognized achieve- 
ments in educational services to adults, these libraries 
presented a range in thinking about adult education broad 
enough to reflect professional thinking as a whole. 

These case studies embody the concrete instances 
that test the nature of library adult education, The case 
situations provide a record of action against which the 
stated concepts can be measured and which test the actual 
integration of adult education into librarianship. Finally, 
such selected situations can be viewed against the national 
background, providing such examples and validation as the 
more general picture requires, 


This historical study is based on the analysis of doc- 
uments. The records of the three case libraries for the 
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period 1920 to 1955 were examined to ferret out from the 
things said and those left unsaid, from the policies phrased 
and policies implemented, from the pattern of library or- 
ganization and the program of staff training, and from the 
multitude of meanings and half-meanings that lay in the 
printed, typed, and hand-pencilled record, what librarians 
have thought adult education to be. Because the focus of 
this study is the thinking about library adult education and 
not the reconstruction of a total history of the adult educa- 
tion program in libraries, events and developments in this 
field are not recorded in their completeness but only in so 
far as they contribute to understanding the thinking about 
adult education in the minds of librarians at the cea 
The focus for this study, then, has been the search 
for the meaning which library adult education has had for 
librarians in the United States for the period 1920 to 1955, 
In particular it sought the relationship between the library's 
materials and the program of adult education as librarians 
envisioned it. Further,’ it-attempted to analyze the con- 
tinuity of the idea and to test the stable direction of growth 
within the movement, analyzing the changes in terms of 
social change and other factors. Finally, it sought meas- 
ures of the extent to which adult education became integrated 
into the fabric of librarianship. From the careful exam- 
ination of these aspects of library adult education's develop- 
ment, it sought the significance of the library adult educa- 


tion movement for the profession of librarianship. 
An_ Overview of the Conclusions 


From this study it became clear that library adult 
education was a movement, a set of principles, closely re- 


lated to the broader adult education movement but embodied 
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in a series-of particular library services. The movement 
arose in the early 1920's at a time when professional serv- 
ices to the adult reader were extremely casual, when there 
was no important body of principle or technique to guide 
such service. The information function of the public li- 
brary alone had been envisioned as a formal program of 
service to adults in the developing reference services. The 
educational function had been accepted from the beginning of 
public libraries but had relied largely upon the quality of 
the library's collection to discharge that responsibility. Pub- 
licity had developed to carry the news of the good books 
available to adults, and the extension movement sought to 
make those good books as widely available as possible. It 
remained for the adult education movement to propose the 
rationale, to create the service techniques, and tovirain 
the specialists to fulfill the educational function of the li- 
brary for adults. 

The conception of adult education evolved through 
three major eras: first, planned reading programs and the 
readers’ advisory service; second, library services to com- 
munity organizations and agencies; and, third, library- 
sponsored group programs. For many--perhaps most--li- 
brarians "adult education’ was these services, In each of 
the three library systems studied, as well as in the national 
thinking, these eras were discerned. 

For each of these areas of Service, development of 
the new conception of adult education followed a similar 
pattern, The first stage identified the particular area of 
service as representing the library's participation in the 
broad movement of adult education and justified the new 


service through appeal to the library's role as an educa- 
tional institution, The second stage provided intensive de- 
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velopment of this area of service under the aegis of "adult 
education’: the development of techniques and the training 
of selected staff in these techniques. The third stage 
diffused the responsibility for this area of service among 
all the professional staff while another area of service was 
freshly identified as representing the library's participation 
in the adult education movement. 

By 1955 each of these areas of service had been 
absorbed into the accepted body of public library service to 
adults, had lost--or was beginning to lose--the special 
designation of "adult education'' and was beginning to be 
referred to as part of the more comprehensive ‘adult serv- 
ices. 

At the national level, as well as in The New York 
Public Library's Circulation Department and the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, those who were developing such services did 
so in the context of library adult education. In Kern County 
Free Library, these services had parallel development but 
only occasionally was the adult education context acknowl- 
edged. Kern County tended to follow the national lead in 
what it thought adult education was, while only occasionally 
it accepted the goals of adult education as they understood 
them. Even in New York and Enoch Pratt libraries, some 
staff members and occasionally directors rejected the adult 
education context although they continued the development of 
services that, for the library specialists guiding the service 
and for the national association, were central to library 
adult education, 

For many librarians, the conception of library adult 
education included not only a focus on an aspect of service 


but also a rationale of the library's role in adult education 
related to the use of the library's materials. Historically, 
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there were-three views developed. The first saw the li- 
brary's role as supplementary to that of other educational 
agencies, supplying them with materials required for their 
adult education programs. The second view saw the li- 
brary's adult education role as an independent one, utilizing 
the library's materials in its own educational program. The 
third approach viewed the library's adult education role as 
best fulfilled by injecting the educational approach into com- 
munity activities of all types through guidance in the selec- 
tion of library materials to support these activities. This 
final view tended to enlarge and generalize the public li- 
brary role as joint planner and sponsor, and was frequently 
thought of as the leadership role. 

The conception of library adult education included a 
number of elements: an emphasis on purposeful reading, 
a stress on the library's materials as sources of ideas tobe 
put to use, a fulfillment of the commitment to a democratic 
society. From time to time some forms of library ma- 
terials themselves assumed the mantle "adult education": 
books, in and of themselves, did so in the early 1920's; 
pamphlets did so in the early 1930's; and films did so in 
the early 1940's; but by the 1950's all materials were 
recognized as tools for adult education rather than consti- 
tuting in and of themselves "adult education.'' From time to 
time service to particular groups of the library's public 
became per se "adult education": ‘services to the foreign 
born and to labor unions tended to justify themselves as 
programs of adult education until, in the 1950's, it was 
recognized that library adult education required at all times 
an adaptation of general service patterns to meet the special 


needs of individuals of particular background. 
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Stimulation and guidance of reading were the nub of the 
new function that was library adult education. Planned 
reading programs, program planning assistance, and book or 
film discussion were the more complex of the new techniques 
developed to stimulate interest and guide the user to a cumu- 
lative learning experience. The objective of these new func - 
tions was to ensure the educational outcome of the use of 
the library's materials in terms of the fullest possible de- 
velopment of the individual library user and in terms of the 
soundest possible contribution to society's welfare. Library 
adult education avoided, as did the adult education move- 
ment itself, the "instructional" approach, but relied on the 
librarian's skillful presentation of library materials to pro- 
voke interest in topics that would meet the needs of the 
user and of society, and then relied on the librarian's skill- 
ful guidance of the user to the satisfaction of his need 
through appropriate library materials. 

Because library adult education was constantly moving 
into new areas of service, its techniques were improvisa- 
tions frequently and its rationale was couched in ultimate 
objectives rather than in evaluated immediate objectives, Its 
justification was often by faith rather than by works. Sensi- 
tive to the needs of individuals and of society, it became 
a conscience for public librarianship and was construed on 
occasion aS assuming a holier-than-thou attitude in its search 
for the appropriate fulfillment of its educational responsibility. 
In its newness, the library adult education concept itself was 
vulnerable. 

From the broad viewpoint of history, the library adult 
education movement included not only the enthusiastic inno- 


vators but also the constructive critics and the challenging 
skeptics within the profession. In a sense, public librarian- 
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ship's achievement of a revolution in professionalizing adult 
services was their joint success, The innovators, with a 
strong commitment to the movement, devised new services 
and established new relationships with the community served. 
The constructive critics held the new services close to li- 
brary materials and helped to ensure that adult education 
became an integral part of librarianship and not a distortion 
of librarianship's purpose. The skeptics provided the tonic 
challenge that forced a clarification of the philosophy of li- 
brary adult education and encouraged evaluation of its 
results. These separate contributions were seldom made 
in an atmosphere of harmony, but were produced as action 
called forth reaction in a climate often fraught with tension 
and stress. 

Confusion about the meaning of adult education to librar - 
ianship resulted during the period 1920 to 1955. In such a revo- 
lution in role as that which adult education demanded of public 
librarianship, there could be no simple definition of concept. 
Tracing the evolution of the concept of library adult education 
has created, in fact, a history of alternating confusion and res- 
olution. Even in the most recent general consensus that is e- 
merging, the old questions and the old climate of debate linger. 

The major cause of the confusion in concept of library a- 
dult education has passed: no longer is "adult education" a mor - 
al imperative without a suitable mode of fulfillment. Public li- 


brarianship now is ina position to accept full responsibility for 
its education role and to use any of a number of service tech- 


niques to fulfill that responsibility. The old debates and con- 
fusions may now be relegated to the past. Perhaps the 
chief contribution of this recital of the historical growth of 
the concept of library adult education will be a catharsis 


of the emotions and an enlightening of the understanding 
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that will free public librarianship from the old struggles 


and enable it to bend its energies to the fulfillment of its 


educational responsibilities to adults. 
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Chapter II 
The National Scene: 1920-1955 
The Roots of Library Adult Education to 1920 


Although general use of the term "adult education" 
among librarians did not develop until after 1920, both the 
root ideas and equivalent terms were evident in library think- 
ing at the opening of the period of this study. "Popular ed- 
ucation"’ was used by library leaders with some regularity, 
and “informal education"’ also was used to cover the same 
area. By 1920, both the terms "adult self-education" and 
“adult education’ were used in a formal report to the Amer- 
ican Library Association. In October, 1920, Carl Milam 
spoke to the Ohio Library Association on the topic "Adult 
waucationes 

Inherent in the discussions that preceded the concept 
of ‘adult education" were some of the major purposes and 
ideas which came later to constitute part of the body of li- 
brary adult education thinking and practice. Deriving sup- 
port from George Ticknor and Melvil Dewey, librarians 
increasingly viewed the public library as an educational 
institution, during the twenty years prior to the emergence 
of "adult education." John Cotton Dana, as early as his 
first draft of the Library Primer, recognized the public li- 
brary's educational role to be achieved by the individual li- 
brary user through a program of "self-administered educa- 
tion." Quite consistently up to 1920 librarians insisted 


that all education was self-education. 
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During the first decade of the twentieth century the 
theory of reading guidance for the casual reader was ex- 
tensively discussed and in 1905 the Public Library of the 
District of Columbia established the position of "library 
hostess," the readers' assistant who was to guess the wants 
of the vague reader and to guide the reading selections of 
the aimless reader, working to improve the quality of read- 
ings When a Similar "library hostess" at the St. Louis 
Public Library was replaced in 1925, Arthur Bostwick as- 
Signed to the hostess desk a librarian who would develop the 
advisory service to adult readers to carry out the library's 
adult education responsibilities. * Thus a continuity between 
these positions and their adult education function is evident. 

The development of social surveys as a technique of 
community study in the formulation of municipal policies 
was engaging library attention extensively during the second 
decade of the twentieth cevainieye, Public librarians became 
interested in serving the great variety of groups within their 
communities. Cannons’ Bibliography of Library Economy, 
while not using ''adult education" or "readers' adviser" in 
analyzing library literature up to 192U, created the category 
"Library Work for Special Classes of Readers,'' which in- 
cluded sub-categories such as "blind,'' "working classes,"' 
"foreign population," ''clubs: reading circles, etc.,'' and an 
elongated heading "Libraries and Social Work; Libraries as 
Social Centres.” The relationship between community study 
and service tailored to the needs of special groups of adults 
was implicit. 

Publicity, in the early 1920's, had become a core of 
public library interest, and tended to include library philos- 
ophy and services as well as publicity techniques, without 


too precise a discrimination. Cannons, for example, clas- 
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sified under the category ''Library Propanganda and Publicity 
Work, Etc." such diverse topics as arguments in favor ot 
(and against) public libraries, public libraries and phono- 
graph concerts, public libraries and the peace movement 
(or food conservation), educational value of public libraries, 
relations between public libraries and public education, as 
well as such topics as methods of reaching the public and 
library publicity Hethodsan Thus "publicity" as a library 
concept had close links to educational philosophy and serv- 
ices. 

Subject departmentalization, which Clement Andrews 
viewed with some skepticism for public libraries in 1907, 
received eight years later a poised and calm assessment by 
Carl Vitz. Among various advantages, he pointed to the 
greater competence of the assistant who knows the subject 
field thoroughly, in ‘fitting book to reader," and in inter- 
preting the book and its viewpoint to the reader. ° 

Service to community organizations developed first 
around study clubs which the women's movement supported 
throughout the country. Outlines to guide the study of topics, 
as well as the supply of books for study, were provided by 
public libraries and state library commissions. © Bostwick in 
1916 made a strong case for intensive program assistance 
to all community organizations as a highly effective educa- 
tional service, since in each organization lies an impulse to 
"popular edueation.1° He saw such program planning serv- 
ice as Superior to the library-sponsored lectures which had 
been an accepted adjunct service in public libraries since 
Herbert Adams’ persuasive speech to librarians in 1887, 1} 
For Bostwick the library's infusion of educational quality 
into the variety of community activities already under way 


was the effective educational role for the public library. 
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World War I created the climate for increased empha- 
Sis on the educational role of the public library, and li- 
brarians laid stress on the demands which democracy made 
for an educated citizenry. Changes wrought by the war led 
librarians to recognize that democracy required that its 
citizens not only be informed as voters on critical issues 
and competent as workers on jobs essential for society, 
but that they develop sound schemes of values, that they be 
educated as well as skilled and informed. As one librarian 
put it; 'We are at the beginning of a new order of things. 
The people are in the saddle and they are leaving the beaten 
trails." The development of the labor union movement as 
well as the enfranchisement of women put new values into 
democracy, and a new urgency to the education of adults. +° 

Thus within an educational context a variety of facets 
to library service to adults were recognized before 1920. 
Reading guidance, community study as a basis for services, 
adaptation of service to needs of special groups, subject 
departmentalization, service to community organizations, 
the library's own Sponsorship of educational programs, re- 
sponsibility of the library for education in democratic values, 
and a close link between the scope of publicity and the 
scope of educational services in libraries had been identified. 
The diversity of innovations in the decade before 1920 were 
the public library’s response to new responsibilities; such 
innovations required the development of new techniques as 
well as a new philosophy for librarianship. 

The transition was not easy. In 1915, as the Presi- 
dent of the American Library Association, Hiller C. Well- 
man devoted his presidential address to a critical evaluation 
of these new trends in public librarianship, distinguishing 


between the "logical development" of special services to chil- 
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dren and businessmen and the innovations termed "library 
extension:'"' lectures, instruction of foreign born in English, 
museums, story-telling programs at playgrounds, concerts, 
social surveys as cooperative community enterprise, and 
“social welfare work," which included librarians’ community 
visits without direct connection with reading materials. 
Basically he saw library materials as the justification for 
library activities; specifically he pointed to the library's 
obligation to diffuse the best thought of mankind. He recog- 
nized librarians' alertness to social needs but challenged 
their tendency to attempt to meet those needs whether or not 
they fell properly within the library his 

This challenge to the current trends led to a valuable 
exchange of views. R. R. Bowker, in an immediate re- 
sponse, reviewed the public library's admirable development 
of service to scholar and layman, and re-established the 
legitimacy of developing educational services as one facet 
of public library Ree DOneIpi tyme The following year Bost- 
wick picked up Bowker's train of thought and strongly sup- 
ported the educational function of the public library. In 
1917, Walter L. Brown, devoting his ALA presidential ad- 
dress to the debate, restored not only respectability but im- 
portance to the search for a pattern of educational service 
to adults through the public library. Brown pictured the 
mass of laymen as using books not for the study of literature 
but to meet needs, books as a means to a "more abundant 
life---more intelligent, more efficient, more powerful, more 
satisfying.'' Wellman's criticism undoubtedly was an impor- 
tant influence on Brown's identification of the library's three 
major materials-centered educational services: information 
on the informal education programs of agencies in the com- 


munity, assistance to these agencies through the loan of books, 
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and provision of individual reading courses to those who 
wished to study outside the educational seeing. 

These information and materials-centered services 
could stand up under Wellman's criticism, yet the philos- 
ophy in which they were couched made them highly appro- 
priate channels to service for those librarians whose edu- 
cational philosophy of public librarianship differed distinctly 
from Wellman's, 

Thus, a short time before "adult education" came into 
being as a concept in the minds of public librarians in the 
United States, some of the main lines of thought about edu- 
cational services to adults had been defined and the climate 
of strong commitment and sharp criticism had already been 
savored. Having come to appreciate the range of personal 
need in the community, librarians had settled upon the role 
of service to the individual and cooperation with community 
groups and agencies, providing books for their educational 
needs. Bishop in 1920 foresaw the next step: the develop- 
ment of the services that could more surely achieve the ed- 
ucational aie 

During World War I, the American Library Associa- 
tion had achieved national recognition through its program 
of direct book services to soldiers and sailors under the 
direction of Herbert Putnam and Carl H. Milam. Library 
leaders, seeking some way to retain this national stature 
in the ensuing period of peace, developed a proposal for an 
ALA Enlarged eeeerantiaa The prospectus for the program, 
for which two million dollars was to be raised, included 
activities in the areas of library extension, work with for- 
eign born, adult self-education, work with the blind, and 


institutional library development. 
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The Enlarged Program became the center of a whirl- 
wind that threatened for a year to tear the American Li- 
brary Associationapart. Accretion by suggestion added new 
objectives such as the development of special libraries, a 
survey of library service, study of certification and re- 
cruitment, and a multitude of concerns that added up to 
nouiliabaisdenae A number of fundamental issues were in- 
volved: many public librarians in supporting the library's 
role in scholarship had not yet accepted its role in educa- 
sane support from Special Libraries Association was 
withheld because ALA had not demonstrated competence in 
speaking for their aspect of librarianship and yet had maneu- 
vered special librarians into a nominal support ae several li- 
brarians questioned ALA's provision of services directly to 
readers, decrying the program as that of a welfare organ- 
ization rather than of a professional associations the 
proposed revision of the ALA constitution to develop cen- 
tralized power to administer the vast program was chal- 
lenged; financial mismanagement was charged; a4 and the 
Committee on the Enlarged Program's consideration of a 
change in the location of ALA headquarters to the East coast 
roused the implacable ire of some Mid-western librarians 
Vulnerable on many scores and ahead of its time in philos- 
ophy, the Enlarged Program never came to fruitiongae The 
ALA Executive Board closed the fund-raising campaign in 
December, 1920, and a curtain of silence was drawn over 
both the program and the debates, “! 

The wounds did not heal readily, but the problem was 
not aired in direct debate. Alice S. Tyler as President of 
ALA in 1921 sought the support of Dr. Charles Eliot, Pres- 


ident of Harvard University, on a new view of the library's 
role in adult education. Eliot responded by proclaiming the 
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importance of the subject of adult education, and the oppor- 
tunity which he saw in this for university, city and rural 
libraries in directing the individual applicant for books to 
the best and most appropriate reddmneeae This conservative 
interpretation remained the official ALA position until the 
Carnegie Corporation and Frederick P, Keppel brought phil- 
osophy, status, and funds to the cause of library adult edu- 
cation. 

The Carnegie Corporation and Library Adult Education 

in the 1920's 

Frederick P. Keppel, who came to the presidency of 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York in 1923, has been 
widely acknowledged as a leader in adult education. Aware 
of the British movement for adult education precipitated by 
the British Ministry of Reconstruction Report of 1919, Keppel 
launched a program of stimulation and support for adult edu- 
cation in a number of agencies that included agriculture ex- 
tension, correspondence schools, evening schools, community 
forums, libraries, citizen councils, museums, radio, little 
theaters, and workers’ education programs, 

The Carnegie Corporation's program with libraries was 
typical of its total adult education program: subsidy of 
surveys, publications, research and experimental programs, 
and promotion of professional education and professional 
participation in local, state, and national adult education as- 
sociations. Consistently the Carnegie Corporation included 
public library representatives in its adult education confer - 
ences and councils, and viewed the public library as one of 
the major agencies for adult education in the United Ses 

Within public libraries the Carnegie program met a 


ready response. The development of philosophy and pro- 
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eram in the first two decades of the twentieth century and 
the debates over the Enlarged Program had left a substantial 
deposit of experience to prepare librarians for the formal 
adult education movement. 

Despite the conservative program of ALA following 
1920, individual public libraries had been alert to the adult 
education movement. The publication in 1923 of Oliver 
Stanley's The Way Out, which became the epitome of adult 
education philosophy in the United States as well as England, 
was matched that year by publication here of James Harvey 
Robinson's The Humanizing of Knowledge, calling for the 
writing and publishing of readable books for the layman, to 
make possible widespread adult learning. °* In 1923, the 
Chicago Public Library established its Readers' Bureau with 
"Read with a Purpose" as its slogan, and the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Library organized an Adult Education Department for in- 
formation, advisory and group services to labor, industry, 
eae eroups, and clerical and professional work- 
ers. Neither of these new library services was designed 
for mass service, but the individual or group needing partic- 
ular help. Carl Roden, librarian of the Chicago Public Li- 
brary, made an eloquent speech in September, 1923, term- 
ing the public library "almost preordained to meet the rising 
call for leadership in adult education,."' He recognized the 
costliness of this service, but pointed out that the new serv- 
ice to individuals could not wait until the multitude was 
better served and that appreciation of library service would 
come only with demonstration of its worth as an instrument 
for public eae 

Thus, when The American Public Library and the Dif- 
fusion of Knowledge, William Learned's report to the Car- 


negie Corporation on the potential of the public library as an 
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agency for adult education, was published in 1924, it was 
less an extravagant fantasy than a perceptive synthesis and 
orderly summation of significant services already envisioned 
and initiated in public libraries. The community intelligence 
service, divided by subject departments and staffed by sub- 
ject experts to provide information and guidance, he had 
already found in the Cleveland Public Library and elsewhere; 
brief reading courses available for purchase he had already 
seen demonstrated in the Chicago Public Library, the ALA 
Reading Courses, and the U. S. Bureau of Education's read- 
ing courses; the community institute, providing not only 
reading materials but also lectures, museums, fine arts, he 
had found in such institutions as the Newark Public Library. 
One of Learned's great contributions was his selection 
for emphasis among the diverse programs of public library 
services. Although he noted the fine contribution of the 
special advisory departments in Chicago, Detroit, and Mil- 
waukee, he did not advocate establishment of such separate 
departments. Rather, he saw their function incorporated 
into that of all professional librarians working with readers. 
Further, he stressed the kinds of book materials which 
would be needed to fulfill the library responsibility for the 
diffusion of ideas. He sensed the need for an almost infinite 
number of adaptations of important knowledge to the varied 
combinations of character and mentality of adults. He set 
this program of materials and services in a framework of 
a philosophy which he called, not adult education, but the 
diffusion of ideas. He envisioned such a pattern of public 
library service as producing an institution of "astonishing 
power ---a genuine community university bringing intelligence 
systematically and persuasively to bear on all adult arog 


Librarians' reaction to the Learned report was mixed 
] 
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since it satisfied no one school of library thought on the sub- 
rane Typical of reaction was an untitled editorial in Li- 
brary Journal which noted the publication as covering not 
only adult education but a wide variety of library topics, 
and drew attention of those interested in library adult edu- 
cation to the specific accounts of the Chicago Readers’ Bu- 
reau and Detroit's Readers' eee crn The power of the 
Learned vision of library service was Slowly felt by the 
profession; most librarians who were looking in 1924 for the 
new ingredient that was adult education assumed that it was 
the readers’ adviser. 

As early as January, 1924, the official ALA policy 
toward adult education underwent a change, and the ALA 
Bulletin's editorial column announced there would be a gen- 
eral session on the topic at the annual confer enecaael Judson 
T. Jennings, librarian of the Seattle Public Library, and 
President of ALA, spoke at that general session in Saratoga 
Springs and, in the light of the past ten years of controversy 
and confusion, firmly endorsed public librarianship's interest 
in adult education. Entitling his speech "Sticking to Our 
Last,'' Jennings faced the fact that library functions were 
constantly undergoing change, but that the degree of legiti- 
macy or defensibility of any service would depend upon the 
closeness of its relation to the primary function of promo- 
ting reading. He identified three urgent matters for the 
profession: training competent personnel, extending library 
service to all areas, and participating in the adult educa- 
tion movement. Stressing the last topic, he made clear 
that he saw the library as the "logically ordained" and pri- 
mary agency in informal, non-course adult education, work- 


ing not only to assist other educational agencies but also to 
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serve the individual student directly. Every large public 
library should have on its staff one or more readers’ ad- 
visers, reading courses should be developed, out-of-school 
youth should be encouraged to such study, and publication of 
readable, interesting books and provision of them in quanti- 
ties at low cost should be encouraged. This was Jennings’ 
proposal for library adult education which he encouraged li- 
brarians to adopt as a program, "an ‘enlarged program! if 
you will," for ACeAgess 

Reaction to Jennings’ speech was generally enthusiastic 
within the framework of adult paucationse: Jennings was 
appointed chairman of the ALA Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education which was to conduct a two-year study 
of libraries and adult education. The bulletin issued by the 
Commission, and later by the Board on the Library and 
Adult Education, as well as the report of the Commission, 
reflected the focus which Jennings gave at Saratoga Sonine tan 

In 1924 the Carnegie Corporation formed an advisory 
committee on adult education, and included John Cotton Dana 
as ALA representative to meet with representatives of a 
variety of organizations and institutions to take steps in for- 
mation of what came into existence in 1926 as the American 
Association for Adult Education (AAAE). The group worked 
closely with the Carnegie Corporation, advising on its initial 
program of research and activities, and became aware of 
the very real community of interest that existed between 
what had seemed widely disparate organizations. This co- 
operative experience laid the groundwork for intensive li- 
brary activity with the AAAE from its inception in 1926, 
and in local adult education councils the library was seen 
as a "rallying point'' as well as "the chief auxiliary aid.2 


In addition to this leadership-service role of the li- 
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brary in community adult education, the development of the 
readers! advisory service as a center for adult education 
service to the purposeful reader in many city libraries had 
begun to widen in scope. Services to community groups 
were an integral part of the work of the readers’ adviser 
from the beginning. ae Work with labor groups, stressed in 
the Milwaukee program as early as 1923, gained increased 
attention. Study of readability of books was undertaken ex- 
tensively in 1925 as the ALA Commission on the Library 
and Adult Education appointed a Sub-Committee on Readable 
Books, cooperating with the studies by Waples, Gray, Thorn- 
dike and others, and leading to the establishment of the 
Readability Laboratory at Columbia University. 24 The ALA 
"Reading with a Purpose" series began publication in early 
1925 in both pamphlet and hard cover form. These planned 
reading programs for the general reader were interpreted 
as "reading courses," giving them a specifically "educational" 
context. The library-prepared programs were used ina 
multitude of reading programs developed by university, 
government, church, parent, labor, drama and other adult 
education groups. 

When Libraries and Adult Education, the report of the 
ALA Commission on the Library and Adult Education, ap- 
peared in 1926, the findings and proposals were within the 
framework of current adult education thinking, 26 The three 
major functions which defined the role of the public library 
in adult education were: provision of books for adult stu- 
dents pursuing adult education in other organizations and 
agencies; provision of books and advisory services for those 
adults who wished "to enlarge their horizons, but prefer to 


accomplish this result through private study''; and service as 
a clearinghouse of information and advice on all community 
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adult education opportunities. These coincided precisely 
with the proposals made by Brown in 1917, but were pre- 
sented not aS suggestions but as a carefully documented 
program. The 1926 recommendations on methods of im- 
plementing these basic services bore a remarkable resem- 
blance to Jennings’ proposals in 1924: develop well-trained 
advisers to work with individual readers, provide a wealth 
of planned reading programs, see that readable books were 
published, work specifically with out-of-school youth. The 
Commission report justified such library activities as com- 
munity survey, study of reading habits and interests, and 
intimate acquaintance with community organizations and 
their leadership, as essential to implementing the basic 
mater ials-centered services. The extension of these serv- 
ices, together with book availability, was a further recom- 
mendation. Thus the relationship of library activities in 
the community to the fundamental materials-centered serv- 
ices was clearly demonstrated, 

The 1926 report went on to identify public library 
activities already undertaken along the lines of its recom- 
mendation, and cast these into two major categories: (1) 
organized readers’ advisory and adult education departments 
and (2) programs of book distribution and library visits 
adapted to the needs of special groups (workers, university 
extension students, public school, foreign born, the blind, 
inmates of hospitals and prisons, and continuation-school 
youth). Thus in identifying where library adult education 
was to be found, librarians in 1926 looked either to the 
readers’ adviser or to the adaptation of traditional and 
advisory services to the needs of special groups in the com- 


munity. 
The strong impact of this report upon the profession 
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was due to its relevance to trends already under way, its 
skillful incorporation of new methods with traditionally ac- 
cepted purposes, its wealth of concrete illustration, and 
careful analysis of the details of the new aspects of service 
which enabled librarians reading the report to visualize 
exactly what was involved, Ina sense Libraries and A- 
dult Education became a manual of practice for public li- 
braries. 

Much of the attention of the ALA Board on the Li- 
brary and Adult Education, which succeeded the Commission 
in March, 1926, was on the interpretation of this vision of 
library adult education to the profession as a whole. With 
Carnegie funds for publication, national conferences, pro- 
fessional headquarters staff, and development of reading 
lists and reading programs, the pattern of library adult 
education was set for a decade, 

Keppel of the Carnegie Corporation injected one other 
element into library adult education thinking in 1926: the 
supplementation of reading and study by discussion, While 
the ALA 1926 report briefly discussed the library's role in 
housing discussion groups or providing them with materials, 
Keppel intimated a closer relationship between the library's 
materials and the library role in discuBsiontas With Kep- 
pelts blessing on the idea, libraries were freed to experi- 
ment in this area, but actually little developed in group 
discussion service within the next ten years, 

The Readers’! Adviser: Channel for Library Adult 
Education in the 1930's 

With the establishment of the readers' adviser as the 

embodiment of library adult edication, with the planned 


reading program as its major service, and with services 
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provided to groups largely to encourage their use of the 
advisory service, public libraries had a precise definition 
of library adult education. The program was firmly tied 
to the use of library materials; it was educational in that 
the use of books for the reader's need was educational; the 
relationship of the library to other adult education agencies 
was a service relationship through the supply of books. 
This was a neat rationale that kept this amorphous term 
“adult education" pinned down even if only briefly. 

The over-precision of the definition led to problems 
in thinking about library adult education. Services to com- 
munity organizations in the hands of the library adult edu- 
cator tended to go beyond the supply of books to guidance 
in their use in programs; book services to special groups 
within the community led to the librarian’s active concern 
for joint community action as a solution to their problems; 
guidance in the selection of books for the individual reader 
led to the question of the extent to which the librarian 
would attempt to ''change" people, recognizing that education 
implied change and that the reader might not recognize his 
own need for it; when the books available on a reader's 
topic were not sufficient, librarians tended to recommend 
pamphlets, films or even radio programs. Thus the seem- 
ingly exact readers’ advisory service tended to raise funda - 
mental questions: What was the library's responsibility for 
ideas and for the educational outcomes of reading guidance? 
The rationale of the 1920's had seen no important role, but 
the 1930's began to explore the fue cticntas 

Problems of quite another type arose from this overly- 
neat rationale. The skeptics, having disciplined adult edu- 


cation to the familiar shape of librarianship, then proceeded 
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to question this mystical activity called library adult edu- 
cation--since librarians have always guided readers. Why 
use a new name when there was no new work to which to 
apply it? When John Cotton Dana posed these questions 
and asked for a special inquiry into those areas of ALA 
activity supported by the Carnegie Corporation, a series of 
analyses of the meaning of adult education developed, -* 
The answers to Dana's 1927 challenge tended to de- 
fend adult education by acknowledging the extent of truth in 
the challenge, but then showing how abuses were being 
kept in check. Charles Compton, for example, pointed to 
the ALA Board on the Library and Adult Education as the 
guard against misuse, and praised its book-based program 
of Reading with a Purpose eouneetene Mathew Dudgeon 
agreed that the function of adult education was not new, but 
pointed out that just as children's service had used a new 
name in developing its new organization and improved serv- 
ice, so adult education work was building its organization 
and improving the quality of its service. a Carl Roden, 
who in 1923 had seen the public library as "almost pre- 
ordained to meet the rising call for leadership of adult 
education,'' found the two concepts of the library and 
adult education in 1928 "still separate and coordinate," 
and identified “inspirational leadership" as the highly 
prized personal element in reader s' advisory service, 
in contrast to the role of the "stern and solemn task- 


OZ 
master" which "education" implied. 


The "newness" or lack thereof became a confusing 
point of dispute, and library adult education stood in a 


fair way to be damned if it was and damned if it wasn't. 
Morse Cartwright framed an answer in 1935, too late for 
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resolution of the earlier debate but cognizant of the stress 
which need for an answer had created. He wrote: 
The doubters were wrong in their belief that there is 
little new in modern adult education. The emphasis 
all is new, the belief that adult education will yield 
major satisfactions is new, the belief that adults 
really can learn well is new, the conception of abun- 
dance of living as the undeniable educational heritage 
of every individual is new. These are the warp and 
woof of the new adult education. 
Satisfactory as this answer was for those who had embraced 
the philosophy, it is unlikely that it would have provided a 
zonvincing answer to Dana. The reasonable support of li- 
brary adult education given by Compton and Dudgeon, as 
well as Roden‘s plucking of the thorn "education" from the 
heart of the readerst advisory service, undoubtedly stood a 
greater chance of persuading Dana to call off the dogs. 
Dana, never a man to let a lively issue die, renewed 
attack, and eventually an ALA Activities Committee in late 
1930 submitted a report that quoted considerable criticism of 
the Reading with a Purpose lists, cited protests of domina- 
tion of ALA's program by the Carnegie Corporation, and 
quoted Dana's comment on adult education: "Adult Educa- 
tion as an A.L.A. activity is also due to wind itself up. 
The demonstration and experiment stages of this project 
are over and I see little further use for a central office ex- 
Popmromlepeat iseli,” The: Committee, begged to differ,” but 
in moderate tones, and pointed out that the fact that li- 
brarians had such "startling" differences in view of library 
adult education demonstrated that a new conception of the 
field did indeed exist.” 
On the heels of this report came a Board re-assess- 


ment of the six years of the ALA adult education program, 
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stressing a scope of library adult education that included 
such diverse approaches as readable books, radio in educa- 
tion, readers' advisory service, university extension, and 
service to labor and the blind. Heading the chart of Board 
activities was the legend: 'Every Library Worker a Readers' 
Adviser to Encourage Self-Education Through Books."" In 
final evaluation, however, the book list service to national 
organizations, planned reading programs, and development 
of special readers' advisory services were judged to be the 
salient features and were the core of the items projected 
for the forice aaa The multiplicity of adult education obliga - 
tions and the central role of the special service inherent in 
this report provided a basis for the challenge to adult edu- 
cation. 

In December, 1930, a group of library administrators 
met with Keppel and others of the Carnegie Corporation 
staff to "cast up the score" on foundation support for the 
cause of libraries and to consider next developments, Dis- 
cussion centered on sound relations between a foundation 
and a professional organization, and on the pressure which 
foundation stimulation put on libraries to develop programs 
in what might be inappropriate areas. Recognizing that vi- 
tal aspects of library work might have been overlooked, 
the Carnegie Corporation requested ALA to prepare a pro- 
gram on the basis of which the Corporation could consider 
its further aid. at In his annual report, Keppel justified 
the Corporation's emphasis on adult education, not as a 
panacea but as an essential part of the educational fabric, 
and underscored the Corporation's refusal to assume a. 
pr opagandistic pole tak Obviously the skeptical librarians 
had made clear the sense of pressure which they felt the 
Carnegie Corporation's program had engendered. 
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Changes did follow. In 1931 the quarterly bulletin 
Adult Education and the Library was dropped, with its ma- 
terials incorporated in the ALA Bulletin, at first with reg- 
ularity and in volume, then with decreasing frequency. In 
early 1932 Drury resigned as special assistant to the Board 
and the program of Reading with a Purpose lists was drasti- 
cally cut. Franklin F. Hopper, Chief of the Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Library and who had 
attended the Carnegie Corporation conference, was appointed 
to the Board. Greater appreciation of the pressures on the 
library administrator exerted by the economic depression 
were reflected from the Corporation, and the Board attempt- 
ed to translate the meaning of adult education as a library 
purpose and spirit of helpfulness in which all professional 
librarians shared, 

Tensions were eased. Until 1934, with the appoint- 
ment of John M. Chancellor to the position at ALA of "As- 
sistant in Adult Education," there was a period of quies- 
cence for adult education within the association. 

Chancellor's appointment and renewed Carnegie Cor - 
poration support marked a revival in ALA interest in adult 
education and served to refocus national attention on this 
area. Publishing on library adult education, which had 
dwindled in volume between 1931 and 1934, began to expand, 
and its tone of optimism and leadership conveyed enthu- 
Siasm rather than self-doubt. The renaissance was not 
primarily an emergence from the depression, but arose 
from an interior self-assurance among library adult edu- 
cators. Re-enforcement came from Morse Cartwright's 
review of adult education, published in 1934, which as- 


Signed a primary role to public libraries in the adult edu- 
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cation movement, both in non-partisan leadership and as 
the "chief auxiliary aid to all adult education agencies. 
The important place of public libraries in the Handbook of 
Adult Education published the same year both regained 
stature for the program and also assured librarians that 
not only was this a professional goal but a living reality as 


well. Mt 


Diffusing Responsibility for Library Adult Education 


Between 1936 and 1940 librarians explored in depth 
the importance of moving the responsibility for adult educa- 
tion away from the specialized service and placing it upon 
all professional staff serving adult readers. Two Carnegie 
Corporation top-level conferences, two University of Chicago 
institutes, the challenge of Alvin S Johnson in 1938, and 
the response of the University of Chicago Graduate Library 
School leadership in 1940 provided the continuity of the 
search and the rationale for diffusion of responsibility for 
library adult education. By 1940 the new principle was 
firmly established. 

Discussions at the Carnegie Corporation's Princeton 
Conference in March, 1936, marked a turning point in li- 
brary thinking about adult education. Permeating the ses- 
sions was the recognition that the chief librarian must pro- 
vide leadership for the library's adult education program if 
it were to succeed, and that improved financial support for 
libraries was essential to any sound adult education service, 
With these fundamentals clearly recognized, a number of 
affirmations arose from the conference discussions; (1) the 
total program of the library needed to be reshaped to meet 
the adult education objective, rather than relying on the 


establishment of a special department; (2) library service 
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to individuals must be supplemented by group services; (3) 
book collections must reflect the new library objectives, 
giving preference to the briefer, more readable treatment 
of subjects for general readers; (4) film materials must be 
provided along with books if the library is to fulfill its 
responsibility for adult education; (5) community analysis 
should be a basic skill of all librarians and participation 
in community planning a regular library activity; and (6) 
diffusion of understanding of adult education objectives should 
be achieved by “injecting the adult education point of view" 
in all regular library school courses, such as book selec- 
tion and administration. H 

The reorganization of the library for adult education 
and the increased financial support of library service re- 
ceived important attention among library leaders following 
this conference, and library extension became a first step 
toward library adult education in the eyes of many. og With- 
out books and libraries there could be no library adult ed- 
ucation; the tools were essential. 

Diffusion of understanding throughout the public library 
staff led to interpretation of adult education purposes in 
terms of classification and cataloging, book selection, per - 
sonnel and in-service training, building facilities, publicity, 
and regional library cooperation, as well as in terms of 
such specific services as display, reading lists, readers’ 
advisory service, supply of books and their interpretation to 
individuals and groups, library-sponsored discussion, and 
program planning assistance to community groups. Chancel- 
lor, decrying the labeling of a specific service as "adult 
education,'' saw the small public library as having the 


greatest advantage in providing adult education without a 
separate departmentalization. 63 This diffusion of the adult 
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education purpose through all services to adults led li- 
brarians to recognize that traditional library services could 
thus become professionalized and that "adult service" could 
be offered on a level of quality equal to that of children's 
pervicates 

With the departure of the synonymous relationship 
between "adult education" and '"readers' advisory service," 
adult education became identified among library leaders as 
a quality of service or a philosophy, as the use of library 
materials to fulfill educational purposes and to meet social 
needsene As Tompkins summarized it in a persuasive talk 
designed for library administrators: 'TI have tried to make 
clear the identification of adult education service and gen- 
eral library service."°" 

Diffusion of responsibility for library adult education 
posed a serious problem: the dilution of the quality of 
Service if staff were not trained and skilled or were with- 
out commitment to the adult education objectives. Ruth 
Rutzen of the Detroit Public Library pointed out that serv- 
ice to the adult outside the adult education context had been 
developed for the fact-finder, and that staff undertaking the 
advisory service for the first time would have to develop 
a new approach and new techniques. Diffusion of responsi- 
bility implied, then, diffusion of skills through in-service 
frainino nas 

The institutes at the Univer sity of Chicago's Graduate 
Library School in 1936 and 1937 set the stage for the new 
vision of adult education, and provided one means for 
achieving more widespread comprehension of the idea. 
Louis R. Wilson, commenting in 1936 on the broad trends 
in librarianship, noted that the library's role of primacy 


in adult education in the 1920's had in the 1930's been as- 
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sumed by other agencies. With the combination of a chal- 
lenge to leadership and a vision of the public library as an 
institution whose books, building and methods constituted the 
instruments of its educational service in ideas, the Library 
Institute underscored the need for program flexibility and 
library reorganization in terms of the educational objectives’® 

The institute the following year was a full-dress re- 
view of the adult education movement by leaders from a 
variety of non-library agencies, but included four interpre- 
tations of library adult education by skilled library practi- 
tioners at state, regional, and local levels. The stress on 
library leadership in community adult education inherent in 
the four library papers by Mary Rothrock, Marilla Freeman, 
Ernestine Rose, and Miriam Tompkins provided a new fo- 
cus for library thinking about adult education. The inter - 
pretation of adult education in the context of the total li- 
brary program and the emphasis on integration of this 
Objective into all aspects of service were dominant in the 
library presentations and marked the new emphasis in li- 
brary adult education ‘Swab 

The readers’ advisory service, to be sure, remained 
the core service in adult education for the moment. Chan- 
cellor's review of the service, Jennie Flexner's analysis of 
methods, and the revival of the ALA Readers' Advisers 
Round Table all had come in 1934, focussing adult educa- 
tion interests on advisory services The context of 
readers' advisory service, however, was more clearly seen 
as community service to individuals and groups. 

Bryson's case for the librarian's not only guiding the 
reading of the inquirer but stimulating intellectual curiosity 


of library readers and, even more broadly, arousing public 


interest in ideas, required the readers' adviser not only to 
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serve individuals and groups but to work cooperatively with 
other agencies. Chancellor's thorough study of the library's 
relationship to public forums, and the several analyses of 
the library's adult education leadership role in the educa- 
tional program of the Tennessee Valley Authority (TVA), 
served to point up the importance of library initiative in 
providing book services. These library experiences further 
demonstrated the need to incorporate non-book materials into 
the library's resources for adult education. wv Despite the 
expansion of materials and methods for the readers’ adviser, 
the specialized service no longer carried sole responsibility 
for library adult education. 

In 1938, Alvin §. Johnson threw a bombshell into this 
relatively peaceful landscape. While the publication of The 
Role of the Library in Adult Education in 1937 had dis- 
turbed the more conservative librarians by its strong empha- 
sis on non-library concepts and non-book materials, Alvin 
Johnson's The Public Library--A People's University chal- 
lenged them on home ground, on the educational quality of 
current public library services. Johnson, director of the 
New School for Social Research, had developed his survey 
of public libraries for the American Association for Adult 
Education as one of their series of studies in the social 
Significance of adult education in the United States. Ina 
sense his survey was a sequel to Learned's 1924 study. 
While Learned had concentrated on constructing an ideal li- 
brary, however, Johnson reported the actual library situa- 
tion. He named names and exhibited an intimate familiarity 
with how things were done. He was disconcerting in the 
extreme, and it took another Princeton Conference to re- 


view his findings and recast librarians’ conception of adult 
education. te 
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Johnson assigned to public libraries a leadership in 
the field of adult education based on their books resources, 
their accessibility and degree of ubiquity, and the pattern of 
informal guidance and voluntary use of materials engrained 
in public library procedure. He attacked the concept of 
“oure librarianship,''’ which he defined as impartial custo- 
dianship and administration of books, as being an insufficient 
philosophy for a successful adult educational institution. 
Basing his contention on an analysis of specimen reading 
records of users of the Newark Public Library, Johnson 
made a case for the personal guidance of readers individ- 
ually and in groups to ensure an educational outcome to 
the use of books. He supported the controversial function 
of the readers' adviser and the widely disputed library- 
sponsored discussion group as more educative than imper- 
sonally presented reading lists and exhibits. Finally, he 
charged that public librarians had failed to seize their 
proper role of leadership in community adult education be- 
cause, seeking an ancillary role but failing to find the 
appropriate educational program with which to ally them- 
selves, they fell back upon the ''demand" of the library user 
to determine library objectives. He saw the civic and cul- 
tural development of the individual through the wide dif- 
fusion of "sound ideas'' as the adult education objective of 
the library. He challenged public librarians to a commit- 
ment to adult education and to reorganization of services to 
enable the public library to become what had been its 
original objective: a people*ts university. 

Johnson thus put his finger on a host of unsolved 
problems and controversial issues in librarianship. Dif- 
fusion of responsibility for library adult education emerged 


as essential, but dilution of quality of service was a rec- 
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ognized danger. The stress on the quality of educational 
service and the objective of diffusion of ideas was uncon- 
tested, but Johnson's espousal of specific services and his 
proposal that librarians evaluate the ideas to be diffused, 
were supported primarily by those already committed to li- 
brary adult education objectives. Johnson had not tempered 
his argument to the sensitivities of library conservatives; 
specifically he challenged librarians to a frank facing of 
issues. 

Johnson's study was widely read and hotly discussed 
among librarians. The ALA Adult Education Board saw its 
influence to be a major factor in the renaissance of interest 
and activity in library adult education, The Board itself 
reflected the influence of the study in rephrasing its ob- 
jectives: increased emphasis on the educational objective 
in "adult service"; expansion of experiments and demon- 
strations; development of qualitative tests of service; pro- 
fessionalization of adult services through improved library 
school curriculum and a broad development of in-service 
training; and, finally, development of the librarian's leader - 
ship role in community adult education through coordination 
and cooperation, ie The only major point of difference be- 
tween the Adult Education Board and Johnson lay in the 
identification of the library's leadership role in community 
adult education. Both avoided a purely ancillary function. 
The Board, however, saw library leadership developed 
through cooperation and coordination, while Johnson had 
described an independent role. This was a difference of 
considerable importance. 

Behind this difference of view lay the Princeton Con- 
ference on the Library in Adult Education, called by the 
American Association for Adult Education in early 1939 and 
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attended by library directors and adult education specialists 
as well as Johnson, Keppel and other Carnegie Corporation 
staff members. Acceptance of the educational purpose of 
libraries was unanimous, and agreement was reached that 
the librarian developed public taste and opinion both by pre- 
senting materials on "all sides of controversial questions" 
and by supplementing the broad range of materials with 
advisory service. Although all agreed that library materi- 
als were the library's justification for engaging in adult 
education, difference of opinion existed on the appropriate 
methods of stimulating and guiding book use; information 
and advisory service to groups and individuals set the 
limits for some, while others saw the role of stimulation 
of groups and individuals to interest in books and ideas as 
an essential function. It was largely on this point of the 
responsibility for stimulation of interest in ideas and issues 
that the difference in view of the library's community leader - 
ship turned. Library leadership through guidance and co- 
operation with other adult educational agencies in the con- 
text of book materials was the basis for consensus, 

The Princeton Conference view on specialization or 
diffusion of adult education responsibility within the public 
library staff recognized the complexity of the question: the 
danger in isolation of the separate service was balanced by 
the need for expertness in function. The solution tentatively 
outlined was a spread of the advisory responsibility co- 
ordinated by staff conferences and, some time in the future, 
possibly by a supervisor of adult education. 

The specialized adult education service had made its 
prime contribution to the development of services to adults 


through its experimental approach to new techniques. 


Flexner, Chancellor, and Rutzen documented in varied pub- 
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lications the. skills of the readers' adviser which had been 
developed over a decade in public libraries. Some of the 
subtle relationships in library leadership in the community 
were developed by the Denver Public Library in its work 
with neighborhood and city-wide adult education councils in 
the 1930's; important principles in library-sponsored book 
discussion were identified and recorded; a wealth of new 
experience in library service was developed under the con- 
cept of adult education experiments. ic In» 1939\CarlaHe 
Milam saw continued experimentation as playing an impor- 
tant role in developing service, while Lyman Bryson called 
on librarians to develop a mastery of their library tech- 
niques for adult education objectives as the basic step to 
professionalization of these services. ie The 1930's, with 
their emphasis on experimentation through a specialized 
adult education organization within the library, paved the 
way for diffusion of understanding and techniques among the 
total staff in the 1940's, 

The need for diffusion of understanding of library 
adult education was widely accepted. The separate service 
was costly, and an unskilled staff lowered the quality of 
service. The case for the special service was best made 
by Johnson in terms of quality of service needed, and by 
Milam in terms of the need for experimental development 
of library techniques to fulfill the intensified educational 
Objective. The professionalization of adult service waited, 
however, for an experiment in total reorganization of a 
public library in terms of adult education purposes, with 
diffusion of responsibility for the educational service. 

Hopefully the study of the Chicago Public Library by 
members of the University of Chicago's Graduate Library 


School faculty would provide that opportunity. Carleton 
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Joeckel and Leon Carnovsky's study and proposal for the 
Chicago Public Library in 1938 and 1939 drew upon the 
contemporary professional thinking about diffusion of re- 
sponsibility for adult education. ‘Reader guidance is the 
prerogative of every professional staff member who has any 
contact at all with the public, and there the major respon- 
Sibility for guidance belongs," said the report affirmatively. | 
In proposing the "adult education program" for the branch 
libraries, Joeckel and Carnovsky sought a regular system 
of training for branch advisory staff, development of a li- 
brary forum, and a book collection strong in the socially 
significant materials. The role of the Readers’ Bureau was 
to change from that of the central advisory service to a co- 
ordinating center through which contact with adult students 
and out-of-school youth would be reached with materials 
and stimulation to independent reading programs. With a 
degree of ambivalence, the report suggested that provision 
of socially significant materials in itself might be adequate 
library educational service, and was in this respect in 
harmony with the "pure librarianship" criticized by Alvin 
Johnson; and at the same time it pointed out that to rely 
solely on provision of materials as library service would be 
to do no more than a rental library or bookstore might 
offer. For dynamic service, the report proposed, publicity, 
reading guidance, and group services were recognized as 
basic ingredients. 

The view that making good books accessible was a 
primary library adult education service placed stress on 
the library's collection that developed to counterbalance 
Alvin Johnson's stress on the library's specialized services, 
The identification of the library's obligation to socially 


Significant materials, and the community's use of the library 
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collection as an index to the institution's contribution to a- 
dult education were the chief contributions of the Joeckel 
and Carnovsky study in relation to adult education. These 
principles assumed a diffusion and an importance for the li- 
brary adult education responsibility beyond any that had 
earlier been envisioned. ih) 
World War II, Democratic Values, and Library-Sponsored 
Discussion Programs 

The political events in Europe in 1939 and 1940 and 
the heightened tension in the United States brought the na- 
tional concern for democracy as a fresh incentive to adult 
education. The continuing interest of the AAAE in the close 
relationship between democracy and public education had 
grown in the mid-1930's with the development of the tech- 
niques of propaganda analysis, and the ALA Adult Education 
Board had seen an important library adult education function 
in developing critical and creative thinking on current issues’ 

In 1939 Ernestine Rose, Chairman of the ALA Adult 
Education Board, presented the first Library Bill of Rights 
to the ALA Council, identifying three principles: (1) read- 
ing materials should be selected for the library collection 
in terms of their value and interest to the library's public, 
not influenced by race, nationality, or political views of the 
authors; (2) there must be fair and adequate representation 
of all sides of questions on which differences of opinion ex- 
isted; and (8) the library "as an institution to educate for 
dernocratic living" should make its meeting facilities available 
for cultural activities and the discussion of current public 
quesHonetee This received ALA Council approval upon its 
presentation. Thus with the fundamental library selection 


principles so clearly phrased here was stated the complemen- 
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tary principle of educational service which would permit the 
library's collection to achieve its educational objective: the 
development of competence in critical reading and analysis 
of current problems. Library stimulation of discussion 
gained, in effect, an essential relationship to the traditional 
library service of the provision of materials. 

The ALA Adult Education Board proceeded further to 
function as a catalyst to the American Library Association 
in the crisis facing democracy. Extending the implications 
in the Library Bill of Rights, the board proposed that in 
concentrating efforts on education for understanding of de- 
mocracy, libraries should not just meet demand but should 
create the largest possible demand for materials in this 
pean Continued work on refining a tenable library posi- 
tion for the time of crisis led to the ALA Adult Education 
Board's proposal to the ALA Council in June, 1941. The 
statement, aS approved by Council, embodied some impor - 
tant new departures in library philosophy: 

The present situation calls for a positive program of 

stimulation and leadership. Libraries have an oppor - 

tunity to promote the reading of thought-provoking 
books on socially significant questions; they have an 
obligation to make it difficult for people to escape the 

influence of such books. It is as essential for li- 

brarians to know what subjects are vital as to know 

what books are good. A generous provision of books 
and services on all aspects of current problems and 
their historical antecedents is a major obligation of 

the library in times like these, 83 
The role of stimulation, the judgment of significant issues, 
and the priority assigned to society's problems were new 
aspects of the educational function accepted by the profes- 
sion as a result of influences from the field of adult educa- 


tion, 
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The Adult Education Board went on to define two prin- 
ciples to prevent abuse within the new mandate. While the 
library was to supply the facts and ideas on important sub- 
jects, and was to provide service to enable people to give 
them intelligent and informed consideration, the action that 
people would take should rest in their individual decisions. 
Further, not only would action lie outside the province of 
the library, but the librarian would refrain from "telling 
people what to think" although he. could not avoid the respon- 
sibility of helping them to "decide what to think about." 
These principles, accepted by the ALA Council, were in- 
corporated into the Post-War Standards for Public Libraries 
as fundamental library objectives. oe 

With the principles and their safeguards established, 
the Association went on in 1942 and 1943 to develop a pro- 
eram of national, regional, and state institutes on War and 
Postwar Issues for librarians and interested layer Then 
in 1948, with the adoption of the "Four Year Goals,"’ ALA 
developed a postwar Great Issues Program. oe These were 
ALA, not "adult education" programs in their designation, 
and the diffused responsibility for them established the ac- 
ceptance of the library's role as disseminator of fact and 
idea and as stimulator to thought and action. ey! 

The Great Issues Program was designed to provide 
those adult services which would project the library's ma- 
terials effectively into thought and action throughout the na- 
tional community. Its stress on discussion programs, the 
use of films as well as books, and the emphasis not only 
on reading and thinking but also upon follow-up action, all 
added ingredients to the conception of library adult educa- 
tion. The issues themselves were identified by the Asso- 


ciation in consultation with national leaders from many 
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fields, while the reading lists consisting of "socially signif- 
icant materials'"' with varied points of view were prepared 
by librarians. The major contribution of this program to 
the development of thinking about adult education lay in its 
concern for democracy and its use of the forum and the 
small discussion group. 

Chancellor in 1942 had identified the library discus- 
sion program as an important technique for developing in- 
formed opinion in the community through the disciplined 
discussion of reliable information, in which fact was distin- 
euished from opinion and personal viewpoints were clarified 
and justified in the light of sound information. He viewed 
the library's purpose in such programs as that of a non- 
partisan vehicle for the function of the democratic process?” 
A few months earlier the ALA Adult Education Board had 
noted the importance of this technique but recognized how 
infrequently it was used in public libraries, commenting 
that "the main obstacle seems to be personnel--most li- 
brarians feel themselves incapable of leading discussione: 

The development of the Great Books Program, a small 
eroup discussion program sponsored by the University of 
Chicago with community groups in the Chicago area in 
1945, came as an answer to this clearly-felt need. With 
discussion leadership training available to librarians and 
community volunteers, libraries stepped forth with assurance 
into the area of book discussion programs, an area which 
had been skirted with curiosity and reluctance since 1926, 
Ruth Gregory, a librarian-become-discussion-leader, saw 
the Great Books Program as clearly adult education. Carl 
Roden, director of the Chicago Public Library, viewed it in 
two lights: as cooperation with the Great Books Foundation 
and,in the development of its group technique, as "the solu- 
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tion of the baffling problem of library adult education around 
which all of us have been skittering for the twenty-five years 
between two world Wakes lea 

By June, 1946, Fern Long, the director of adult ed- 
ucation in the Cleveland Public Library, identified three 
currents in adult education: stress on the potential of audio- 
visual materials, leadership in meeting the long-term atomic 
age problems, and the Great Books Program "which bids 
fair to sweep the country as a popular educational move- 
neat The Great Books Foundation conducted leadership 
training programs and established their discussion groups in 
public libraries throughout the country. In November, 1947, 
discussion programs had so thoroughly captured the field of 
library adult education that an editorial in Library Journal 
concluded that "at present, real adult education means edu- 
cation through discussion groups."' The book discussion 
program was viewed as seeking a “higher literacy'' which 
included the ability to judge critically the grounds, implica- 
tions, and consequences of what was read.” 

Thus in a decade library adult education had identified 
a particular need for service closely linked to the library's 
materials, had developed the principles inherent in librarian- 
ship that justified and safeguarded programs to meet the 
need, and had been enabled to develop a technique peculiarly 
adapted to provision of that service. Further, the leaders 
in library adult education had been able to interpret the 
broad implications for librarianship in this new development 
and had secured a general professional support for the serv- 
ice. 

That this development represented a fundamental gain 
was seen in the ready application of the skills developed 


within the Great Books Program to other types of subject 
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matter than the broad cultural values represented by the 
classics of politics, science, and philosophy. The Ameri- 
can Heritage Project developed under the direction of Grace 
T. Stevenson as a parallel program between 1951 and 1955, 
with a grant from the Fund for Adult Education to the A- 
merican Library Association. This national program pro- 
vided further discussion leadership training opportunity and 
guidance in planning discussion programs for public librar- 
ians among libraries of all sizes in all parts of the canis a 
The emphasis on principles and problems of a democratic 
society in the American Heritage Project had acceptance by 
the profession as suitable for American Library Association 
sponsorship, and the stimulation of thinking and action on 
social problems through discussion programs tended to 
make library-Sponsored discussion synonymous with library 
adult education. ok 
Integration of Adult Education 
into Adult Services 

Upon his retirement in 1942 Chancellor reviewed the 
development of library adult education and questioned the 
usefulness of ALA statesmanship in this area as long as 
libraries "are so inconsequential in their effect on the lives 
of the people they intend to serve."' Convinced that adult 
education had a most vital task, he proposed that the con- 
ception of adult education had been too narrow, that think- 
ing of adult education as a special technique or special 
type of library service would not permit libraries to fulfill 
their adult education responsibilities. 'What we need is an 
educational objective permeating, perhaps dominating, all 
library service--to children, to school and college students, 


to unmatriculated adults--not a compartmentalized concept 
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of adult education alone Mise 

irre trend toward diffusion of the significance of adult 
education throughout library services to adults during the 
period of the 1940's is evident within the public library 
standards published in 1943 and in 1948. Recommendations 
from John Chancellor and the ALA Adult Education Board 
on adult education standards for public libraries, prepared 
for the ALA Post-War Planning Committee in 1942, ap- 
peared in part in an "adult education" section of the 1943 
standards and in part were incorporated in the sections on 
materials, staff and facilities. Stress within the adult edu- 
cation unit was placed on reading guidance, service to com- 
munity groups, and leadership of study and discussion pro- 
crams in the library. vt The general statement of public 
library objectives drew on the library adult education think- 
ing of the time, calling for a positive program of stimula- 
tion and leadership and the promotion of socially significant 
materials. at 

By 1948, Carleton B. Joeckel, assisted by Amy Win- 

slow and Lowell A. Martin, presented A National Plan for 
Public Library Service very much along the lines of the 
1943 standards, but with stress on regional, state, and na- 
tional support of library service. ‘'Adult education" as a 
term was seldom used, although the same objectives and 
services were envisioned and detailed as in the earlier 
standards; responsibility for stimulation of readers' interest 
and leadership through discussion of controversial issues 
were accepted, but were not identified as "adult education," 
The elements of library adult education had been absorbed 
into thinking about materials, guidance, group service, and 
the effects of reading. Martin's introductory chapter had 


a strong adult education emphasis. ''The public library is 
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one of the few institutions that provide educational service 
to adults as a central function rather than as an appendage 
to other tasks."' Even Martin, however, did not use the 
term ‘adult aiuanaragtee 

Although the diffuse applications of "adult education" 
had discouraged library administrators from using the 
term, adult education specialists used it to cover the whole 
area of educational services to adults. In 1948, adult 
Specialists in public libraries reported their adult education 
services in the Handbook of Adult Education in the United 
States, citing the full range of services covered by the Na- 
tional Plan, but stressing the details of the group services, 
both to community organizations and the library-sponsored 
discussions and lectures. The reports tended to comment 
on the informational and advisory services aS more impor - 
tant, while they described the group services as "special" 
services. While the advisory services are thus demon- 
strated as fully integrated into librarianship, nevertheless 
the full range of adult services was almost universally 
encompassed in the description of each library's adult edu- 
cation services. °! 

Robert D. Leigh, a political scientist who directed 
the Social Science Research Council study of the public li- 
brary during the period of the late 1940's, made a com- 
parable use of the term "adult education” in summarizing 
the thinking of the library profession. He identified first 
a "general adult service’’' comprised of reading and informa- 
tion services by virtue of which any public library was an 
agency of adult education. He pointed to the adult group 
services, however, as those through which public libraries 
shared in the widespread adult education movement. These 


group services, consisting of supply of materials for adult 
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education programs of other agencies, guidance in program 
planning, and the library's own programs, had not been 
thor oughly-enough developed to make an essential place for 
the library in the scope of community adult education, Leigh 
concluded. He saw such services as developing in years to 
come but felt the public library's major role in adult edu- 
cation was that of the more general "adult serviceatae te 
Thus Leigh tended to use "adult education” to refer to 
formal class or group organization of adult education and to 
integrate the adult education service to individual readers 
into the educational function of well-organized collections, 
the guidance of readers, and the stimulation of reading. He 
found that public librarians viewed the guidance role as 
mediating between readers and materials, and stated the 
role of stimulation and leadership in terms comparable to 
those used by librarians during this period: 
Libraries should have a positive program of stimula- 
tion in the use of library materials, selecting sub- 
jects for emphasis with the view to replacing indif- 
ference by interest, and of exercising an influence on 


what people think about, without attempting to tell them 
what conclusions they should reach, 


The library, in co-operation with all other agencies 
of education and information, should seek to increase 
the competence of people to form sound judgments and 
to realize that they should not only understand about 
important public problems, but also express their 103 
Opinions and act in accordance with their judgment. 
These obviously educational objectives of the library for its 
services to adults were presented without the specific con- 
text of adult education, both in Leigh's own view and as he 
estimated the profession's view. The integration of these 
adult education objectives and methods into adult service had 


been achieved for the profession by 1950, 
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The term "adult education'' continued generally to be 
applied to the "'special’ service. The more sophisticated 
library ‘'adult educators,'' however, sought a new basis for 
the use of the term. Ruth Rutzen of the Detroit Public Li- 
brary asked in 1950; "Have not many of the activities which 
received study and emphasis by the [ALA Adult Education| 
Board in its early years become normal library activities? 
Is there still need for continued emphasis on the library's 
place in adult ahiaaionwee et The ALA Adult Education 
Board itself sought a definition of adult education in terms 
of the voluntary, purposeful effort of adults toward self- 
development, rather than in terms of specific se viceo aaa 
Miriam D. Tompkins, then Associate Professor of Library 
Service at Columbia University, in writing on adult educa- 
tion activities in public libraries in the United States, 
described the total range of educational services to adults 
with the exception of reference service, but consistently 
referred to "adult education" in terms of purposes, functions, 
or objectives rather than of specific services. s Those 
most intimately related to library adult education saw adult 
education implicit in all educational services to adults, 
while those for whom library objectives were seen as in- 
cluding education but not importantly ''adult education," 
tended to think of "adult education" as "special" or new serv- 
ices, and more specifically, as "group services."' 

The Fund for Adult Education and a Re-emphasis 

on Adult Education 

The decade between Frederick Keppel's retirement 
from the presidency of the Carnegie Corporation in 1941 and 
the Ford Foundation's establishment of the Fund for Adult 


Education in 1951 had seen the diffusion and integration of 
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adult education concepts into library philosophy and pro- 
eram. The change in 1941 in the Carnegie Corporation's 
policy of support both of libraries and adult education, how- 
ever, brought a slackening of growth in adult education 
thinking per se, and the ALA Adult Education Board began 
by 1947 in show a loss of momentum, 

During its sixteen years of support of library adult 
education, the Carnegie Corporation had granted $5, 000, 000 
to adult education, and between $2,000,000 and $3, 000, 000 
for the development of library adult adueatioual The li- 
brary adult education contributions to ALA policy and pro- 
oram in the 1940's were the fruit of this careful nurturing. 
To maintain this valuable source of professional develop- 
ment, however, continued experimentation and appraisal 
were essential. The establishment of the Fund for Adult 
Education (FAE) with its grants to library adult education 
of almost one and a half million dollars over its ten-year 
existence, from 1951 to 1961, provided that support, 199 

Two aspects of the FAE program had important in- 
fluence on librarians’ conception of adult education, First, 
with substantial and continuing FAE support, the Adult Ed- 
ucation Association of the United States (AEA) developed a 
broad-based membership actively involving librarians with 
other adult educators in formulation of philosophy and pro- 
eram for the new association. The role of public libraries 
in adult education gained greater acceptance within the 
profession simultaneously with its renewed acknowledgment 
by leaders in the other fields of adult eduéationsaam The 
term "adult education’ regained an acceptance and a cur- 
rency among public librarians, and a degree of acceptance 
of its yn An expansion of librarians' concept of 


adult education resulted from the AEA philosophy, com- 
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mitted to democratic values and methods and to education 
for social change. AEA stress on small group discussion, 
education for democracy, and concern for reasonable dis- 
cussion as a preface to action, reinforced librarians' close 
association of these concerns with adult enter, 

Secondly, the Fund for Adult Education placed a pri- 
mary emphasis upon small group discussion as a method. 
Its first grant to the American Library Association was 
made for the development of a library adult discussion pro- 
gram on the American heritage and its contemporary appli- 
cations. FAE supported the expansion of the discussion 
programs of the Great Books Foundation and the American 
Foundation for Political Education, both extensively deve- 
loped in libraries, in addition to developing a great variety 
of its own "packaged" programs. Of the twenty ALA Adult 
Education Subgrant Projects developed under another FAE 
grant between 1953 and 1955, thirteen used small group 
discussion as an important aspect of the local program, 
clearly outnumbering any other program technique. 

FAE grant programs developed within the ALA which 
did not stress group discussion tended to center somewhat 
more broadly on group services. The ALA Survey of A- 
dult Education Activities, conducted in 1952 and 1953 and 
designed to establish statistically the kinds of services of- 
fered in library adult education, chose to deal only with 
group services. This limitation seems, from the written 
report, to have imposed no serious constraint upon the pub- 
lic libraries who reported on their adult education activities 
in this context. The major issue relating to librarians' 
conception of adult education was whether public libraries 


Should concentrate on adult education services to community 
Organizations and groups, or whether they should assume 
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responsibility for active library-sponsored programs as the 
essential adult education finceier ay 

In the early 1950's, the differences in conception of 
the important elements in library adult education between 
librarians as a whole and the specialist in library adult 
education, were suggested by the findings of the Smith Sur - 
vey. Library programs gave priority to publicity, exhibits, 
book talks, and program planning assistance. Library 
specialists gave priority to community leadership through 
program planning and counseling on important subjects and 
library resources, use of library materials in library-spon- 
sored programs and activities, and staff training in these 
areassoee While the adult education specialists were chiefly 
concerned with library initiation and leadership, librarians 
on the job tended to act in terms of adult education tech- 
niques. 

Three notable exceptions to the early FAE grant em- 
phasis on group services resulted in publications of some 
importance to library adult education. The Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission conducted an institute for public li- 
brarians on "Informal Education through Libraries" in Au- 
gust, 1954, in which community study, information and 
advisory service to the individual reader, as well as ma- 
terials-centered services to community and library-spon- 
sored groups were explored, /*® 

The Allerton Park Conference on "Training Needs of 
Librarians Doing Adult Education Work" in November, 1954, 
developed consensus on a definitionof library adult education: 

--those library activities for adult individuals and 

groups which form a part of the total educational 


process and which are marked by a defined goal, 
derived from an analysis of needs or interests. These 
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activities aim at a continuing cumulative educational 

experience for those who participate, require special 

planning and organization, and may be originated by 
the library or by a request from the individuals or 
eroups concerned. 

The Allerton Park group went on to elaborate this 
definition through listing typical activities qualifying as adult 
education: readers’ advisory programs entailing planned 
reading for particular individuals or groups, sequential pro- 
grams of discussion related to topics or specific films or 
books, or active library cooperation in planning and partici- 
pation in similar programs initiated by other organizations. 
Further, the conference group identified attitudes, areas of 
knowledge and skills which they viewed as essential for the 
library adult educators, underscoring the intensity of edu- 
cational experience required of adult education service. 

The third FAE-supported project to bring a new fo- 
cus to library adult education gave it significance to the 
total field of adult service. Five case studies of public 
library programs of educational services for adults were 
developed by Eleanor Phinney, under the direction of Rut- 
gers' Graduate School of Library Service. She presented 
the community and the library in its totality as the context 
for understanding the adult education program, which she 
interpreted broadly to include arrangement of books, tech- 
niques of display and publicity, advisory and information 
service, group and mass media services. Phinney pointed 
out that what made this broad program of adult services 
an adult education program was its cumulative effect 
through its continuous availability as well as its embodi- 
ment of an "attitude on the part of the library, a sense of 


educational purpose which formed the touchstone by which 
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the library developed its collection and its services 


The search, in the Phinney study, was for the com- 
mon elements upon which a successful program of library 
adult education depended. Four basic elements from the 
five library cases were identified: 

Conviction on the part of the chief librarian of the 

importance of adult education. 


Sharing of the staff and board in this conviction to 
some degree. 


Popular support of the library by its community, to 
the point where programs initiated arouse no opposi- 
tion and readily gain a group of adherents. 


An adult education program which grows out of com- 

munity conditions, library capacities, staff interests 

and capabilities, 119 
An important elaboration upon the third point stressed that 
success of library adult education programs depended to an 
important extent on the ''climate" that the activity of other 
community groups provided, “one in which participation in 
and support of educational programs is accepted as desir - 
able and important for individuals and the community tee 
The climate of opinion, recognizing the worth of adult edu- 
cation both within the library staff and board and throughout 
the community, was a prime factor essential for the suc- 
cess of library adult education. In four of the five studies 
the role of materials expert was the central function of the 
library adult educatouiaaa 

Without exception, the programs developed in the 
early 1950's under the FAE grants were materials-cen- 
tered in purpose and in actual development. Grace Steven- 
son in 1955, answering the attacks by Shera, Hamill and 
others on group-oriented adult education, justified the pro- 


gram in terms of its spurring "effective utilization" of li- 
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brary materials, a ground on which she felt there could be 
little dispute of epronmiteneecemac 

The limitations of the primarily group-focussed con- 
cept of library adult education became increasingly evident 
in 1953 and 1954. The adult education specialists began to 
deny such a focus and sought to re-emphasize library adult 
education as an aspect of the total program of adult serv- 
ices in public libraries. In 1955, while the American 
Heritage Project with its program of library-sponsored 
discussion tapered off, an FAE grant for development of a 
new approach took shape in the ALA Library-Community 
Project. 

The Smith Survey had shown that of the 1,692 public 
libraries responding to the questionnaire survey, only 364 
conducted studies of community needs and resources, while 
of the 1,328 who did no such study, only 146 expressed an 
interest in doing Air The importance of a close link 
between community needs and interests and successful li- 
brary adult education underscored the need for community 
study from the 1930's and was reaffirmed in the Phinney 
study. The ALA Library-Community Project was developed 
to fill the very real need for widespread education of li- 
brarians in the purposes and methods of community study 
as a basis for planning the library adult education program. 
The Library-Community Project, furthermore, had an im- 
portant role in changing the conception of library adult ed- 
ucation from the group services focus to "the integration of 
adult education in the organization and administration of the 
total library joanne While this Project stressed the 
study of the community, it incorporated study of the li- 
brary, its collection and its use, registration, reference 


and advisory services, and it included conference sessions 
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for staff, board and lay groups on the subject of adult ed- 
feation tae Ruth Warncke, Director of the Library-Com- 
munity Project, identified two extremes in the common 
conception of library adult education: it is "everything a 
library does,‘' or it means "discussion groups in libraries: 
The Project accepted neither of these extremes, but was 
developed to stimulate reflection on the library's educational 
purposes in the light of community needs and to consider 
the total range of library services and materials which 
might be brought to bear on fulfillment of these needs. The 
outcome five years later was a manual that, in its detail 
and construction, offered public librarians sound guidance 


into this area of planning for library adult edicatlonieies 


Summary 


Library adult education from 1920 to 1955 had several 
stages of development: an early insight into a major philos- 
ophy for public library service to adults, followed by the 
development of a series of techniques to embody that philos- 
ophy in a program of services; an attempt at diffusion of 
these techniques among professional librarians; and finally 
the absorption of the techniques and the philosophy into 
programs of adult services. 

The concept of library adult education within the 
profession progressed from one phase of service to another 
as new services developed under the aegis of the term 
"adult education.'' By 1955, many specialists viewed adult 
education as a pervasive philosophy rather than a specific 
area of service, while many librarians outside the special- 
ty viewed adult education as group services. Some of the 


important elements of adult education, however, had been 
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integrated into librarianship and had lost the designation 
“adult education."' Readers' advisory service and services 
to community groups and organizations, developed as adult 
education, had become fundamental aspects of adult serv- 
ices, while library-sponsored programs were becoming so 
for many librarians. Library adult education's view of the 
librarian's responsibility for making the public aware of 
socially significant materials had become fundamental li- 
brary philosophy, as had the librarian's role as mediator 
between the library's materials and the reader, This rev- 
Olution in philosophy and services was tied to significant 
changes in society and marked the library's attempt to 
meet new social needs. 

The leadership of the educational foundations was of 
primary importance throughout this period, providing 
inspiration, funds, and occasion for the concentrated atten- 
tion to the area. The leadership of individual librarians 
developed particular services that gave direction to library 
adult education. The American Library Association, chan- 
nel for the leadership of both foundations and librarians, 
created--through both membership and headquarters staff-- 
the adaptations of adult education to the philosophy of li- 
brarianship. 

Implicit as library adult education was in public li- 
brarianship from the time of the founding of the Boston 
Public Library, the developments of the period 1920 to 
1955 were in a sense a fulfillment of the earlier promise, 
Under the stimulation of the adult education movement, 
however, the philosophy became enriched and the needed 
services to implement the philosophy were developed; and 


with the development of knowledge and techniques, adult 
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education became integrated into librarianship. Thirty-five 
years of library adult education transformed the concept 
from that of the specialist's function to that of a fundamental 
library objective. 

In 1953, with the publication of C. Walter Stone's 
historical survey of adult education and the public library, 
a new perspective on library adult education began to 
Sao The following year two historical reviews ap- 
peared both by leaders in library adult education whose 
perspective was personai at the same time that is was 
rooted in the experience of the growth of the field of li- 
brary adult education itself. Ralph A. Ulveling, Director 
of the Detroit Public Library and formerly chairman of the 
ALA Adult Education Board, saw the changes in adult edu- 
cation as those of growth and response to need as well as 
the changes attendant upon a professionalization of adult 
service. -- "Grace T. Stevenson, Chief of the ALA Office for 
Adult Education and earlier director of adult education for 
the Seattle (Washington) Public Library, stressed the role 
of the ALA Adult Education Board and supporting staff in 
maintaining the status of adult education in the profession 
and in providing the imaginative leadership in its formative 
rears The historical review, by 1955, had barely 
gotten under way. 

This brief survey of the conception of library adult 
education on the national scene has provided a picture in 
broad strokes only. The case studies of three public li- 
braries, concerned with particular library situations and 
with the thinking of individual librarians over a significant 
period of time, should be examined for documentation of 


the broad picture and for elaboration of elements in the 
concept. The close range analysis of the case studies 
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should be able to capture more effectively than the broad 


national picture the process of an idea in evolution. 
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Chapter III 
Kern County Free Library 
The Extension Concept 


Stretching across the southern end of the San Joaquin 
valley in California, Kern County's eight thousand square 
miles comprise mountain, valley, and desert. It is the 
boast of the Kern County Board of Trade that Kern County 
is as large as the state of Massachusetts, and it is the 
task of the Kern County Free Library to provide public li- 
brary service for this vast, diversified area. Here, in 
the thriving oil city of Taft, in the mountain village of 
Kernville, in the faltering mining towns of Johannesburg 
and Randsburg, as well as in the bustling county seat of 
Bakersfield, library extension is typified. 

Libraries grew with the state in California. James 
Gillis, whose stature as a legend ranks with his contribu- 
tions as state librarian, had gained his education self- 
taught from books. His zeal and capacity for politics and 
administration provided the solid substance of the Califor - 
nia County Law that gave the county library idea a national 
importance. Speaking at the 1909 Bretton Woods (N.H.) 
conference of the American Library Association, Gillis 
brought together the ideas of extension and the educational 
function of libraries: 

We are convinced that if the library is to be a 

worthy part of our popular educational system, it 

must have a greater income and must reach all 

the people whether they reside in the town or the 


country. 1 
83 
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Establishment of the Branch System 


Kern County Free Library opened its doors ina 
room in the County Court House in December, 1911. Within 
four years Kern County Free Library had a collection of 
18,156 volumes served through forty-five outlets. With the 
appointment of Julia G. Babcock as county librarian in 
December, 1915, the library gained a leadership that, for 
almost twenty years, brought a steady direction, sensitivity 
to growth and change in the profession, and an independence 
of judgment that was compatible with the basic aims which 
Gillis had for California county libraries. 

The years from 1920 to 1955 were for Kern County, 
as for California and the country as a whole, years of 
erowth in population and industrial development. From a 
population of 54,843 in 1920 Kern County grew to about 
263,500 in 1955. Babcock reported in 1931 that there was 
no resident in Kern County unreached by the library's serv- 
ice.“ The great population surge of the 1930's, which 
carried Kern County from 85,570 in 1930 to 135,124 in 
1940, justified the sense of new achievement in completing 
coverage in library service which John Henderson's 1936 
report reflected. Industrial growth lay behind some of this 
surge of population, and the Lamont Branch opened in a 
thriving oil community, consolidating two smaller units at 
Weed Patch Number One and Weed Patch Number wore 

While industry accounted for the disappearance of 
Weed Patch, the new Kern County population of the 1930's 
included a vast Civilian Conservation Corps development 
and a Significant number of migrant laborers. Kern County 
Free Library's service to the migrant workers was re- 


counted by Beatrice Rossell: 
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Men and women among the migratory workers may 
read up-to-the-minute books on social and economic 
questions or may use the library to help them pre- 
pare for a change of work. A young Oklahoman who 
came out to work in the crops, for example, found 
there were long periods of idleness between the 
harvesting of the various crops so asked for books on 
welding to study in his spare time. After studying 
the books which he borrowed through his branch li- 
brary he obtained a welding job. He is only one of 
a number of the migratory workers who have trained 
themselves for better positions through the use of 
library books, 4 


Depression Effect: More Extensive Use 


The economic depression of the 1930's meant a cut 
in library funds and pressures for extended services. In 
July, 1935, John Henderson as County Librarian reported 
the establishment of seven new branches, three of them 
in C.C.C. camps. ‘In each of these branches the work 
was undertaken at the suggestion of an interested individual 
who volunteered to handle the books and to be responsible 
for eae Henderson pointed out that the overtaxed book 
collection showed "the strain of the past three years of 
limited book funds...Considering the increased demands on 
the Library, it becomes apparent that continued growth of 
the service will not be possible until the book fund is 
restored to the pre-depression pao 

While depression limitations prohibited expansion of 
library services, the educational function of the library 
gained in emphasis. John Henderson, only a few months 
after he had taken the post of County Librarian in 1933, 
campaigned through the press to interpret the library's 
serious need for funds. He explained: 


Great leisure, due to economic conditions, has 
resulted in an increase amounting to thousands of 
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persons uSing the libraries now where before these 

same individuals did not have the time to spend with 

books and periodicals. People are turning to libraries 
in this county not only for learning but for recreation, 

Our reading rooms are crowded. Thousands of per- 

sons have utilized this opportunity to study. Others 

use it for recreational reading. 7 
Editorial support of the campaign referred to the library as 
"the depression university" providing useful knowledge and 
serving as "a line of defense against the disappointments, the 
discontents, the discouragement, and the despair which fol- 
low lost jobs." 

World War II: New Demands, Decreased Resources, 
New Services. 

The international tension of the late 1930's and the 
active entry of the United States into World War II provided 
more than a backdrop for library services. Henderson left 
the library in 1937 to take a position on the staff of the 
State Library, and Gretchen Knief (later Gretchen Knief 
Schenk) served as County Librarian through the period from 
1937 to 1942, Her reports reflected continued concern for 
the extension of library services, but her approach tended to 
interpret extension more in terms of reaching individuals 
than serving new communities, an extension made possible 
by library staff work with community eroupsin 

The tension of the time of crisis, the climate of na- 
tion-wide thinking in librarianship, and personal philosophy, 
led Knief to emphasize the educational function of the library. 
A local editorial on the library used phrases and ideas that 
reflected the growing national concern: 

In these times citizens of a democratic state have to 


know the foundations of their liberties if they are to 
meet the onslaughts of those who support dictatorship. 
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Intelligent citizenship is the backbone of democracy 

and the public library is the reservoir of information 

that furnishes the weapons of reason, 19 

As the tension mounted, Knief pointed to a shift in 
values in Kern County and the library. She wrote: "Li- 
braries together with all other democratic institutions are 
passing through a period of searching, weighing, testing, 
We know that education is the only answer to totalitarian 
dictatorship and unless American libraries are willing to 
undertake that job of education we may well face the fate 
of libraries in Germany, Russia, or Italy." 

As with the depression, so with the coming of active 
involvement in World War II, the library felt simultaneously 
new, heavy demands and a loss in resources. Book 
budget cuts, loss of W.P.A. and N.Y.A. staff assistance, 
and the withdrawal of the bookmobile from active service 
to conserve tires created severe limitations on service, 
At the same time, an important increase in "special re- 
quests" drawing on the central library resources was re- 
ported; and 14,835 new readers were registered, repre- 
senting an increase in new registrations of a thousand over 
those in the previous year. New branch libraries were 
opened at two airfields and at the Bomber Base in Kern 
County Airport. While there was a drop in the number of 
books circulated for home reading, Knief noted that "never 
before in its history, possibly, has the library bought as 
many books on technical subjects as this sani She 
pointed out that the average resident of Kern County could 
turn to the library for books to help him train for defense 
industries. In noting the change in reading habits, she 


commented: 


Where formerly many books were read during leisure 
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hours, now that time was often divided between all 
types of defense activities. Reading naturally suf- 
fered. Where there was little time for reading, it 
was chosen deliberately to offer the most worthwhile 
returns. Adults and children alike felt the stir and 
restlessness which occurs during wartime and could 
not during 1941-42 "settle down" to read, 1 
Upon Knief's resignation in 1942, Eleanor N. Wilson 
came to fill the post of County Librarian. Although staff 
shortages and low budgets continued during the war period, 
Wilson brought a concept of extension that expanded the 
service of the library even under these conditions. The 
great community need for contributed services during the 
war encouraged increased library services to the com- 
munity. Librarians volunteered their services for a variety 
of activities: 
Along the line of war work the librarians have taken 
charge of all filing at the Bakersfield Ration Board, . 
having contributed 938 hours during the year...A 
clipping book was kept for the Consumer Interest 
Committee. The British War Relief Society is 
headed by a member of the staff...Another librarian 
takes charge of the library at the U. s.0.14 
In the wartime crisis, the Reference Department pre- 
pared abstracts for the Kern County Defense Council, developed 
booklists for such events as the ''Food for Victory" show, and 
provided bibliographic assistance to the Kern County Postwar 
Planning Council. The community's fresh recognition of its 
need for information brought an increase in subject requests 
from the branch libraries and justified the development of a 
vocational information file. These information services ex- 
panded the library's program of service to community erounete 
Postwar Program of Public Relations 


The extensive and useful participation of library staff 
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in community projects during the war gave a new aspect 
to the concept of extension. Wilson stated this succinctly: 
The improvement of library service and the extension 
of it through greater community consciousness has 
been an aim of all departments. They have felt a 
responsibility to take part in activities for the better- 
ment of the community and for their own professional 
erowth. 16 
The goal of extension of library service led to an 
intensified program of work with community organizations 
carried on by the non-professional branch librarians as 
well as the professional staff. One of the New Year's 
resolutions Wilson proposed for all the staff in 1945 read: 
"To make my library's services better known to the com- 
munity by offering help to organizations both adult and 
juvenile, by word of mouth publicity and by giving items of 
interest to the local aay in" Staff comments reflected 
the same interest and interpretation. The Rio Bravo 
Branch reported giving a talk on library services to the 
local P.T.A. as helping in "widening our circle of adult 
borrowers.'" ® The Bakersfield Branch, in evaluating the 
circulation of books from the displays at the Bakersfield 
Open Forum, thought of this work first as reaching new 
readers and secondly as providing wanted Sepitesy 
A substantial program of library services to com- 
munity organizations was developed in Kern County Free Li- 
brary, whether characterized as services or interpreted as 
reaching new readers. Program planning assistance de- 
veloped as a regular service in a few branches, 4 Book 
talks to community groups were regularly handled by pro- 


fessional and non-professional staff, a and book exhibits 
and book lists for community events became the regular 
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patterniae Film circuit membership was established in 
order to provide films for use by community clubs and 
organizations and church Se Cups ae 

That these services to community groups were quite 
usually referred to by the library staff, professional and 
non-professional, as extra curricdlaeias did not deny them 
an important place in the library staff regard. One pro- 
fessional librarian at the very time that she referred to 
her extensive program of book talks to groups as "extra- 
curricular'’ concluded her account by noting that "the con- 
tacts with so many of the county clubs have been rewarding 
and enriching during the nonkadie Many of the non-profes- 
sional branch librarians were already acknowledged leaders 
in their communities and were encouraged to remain active, 
Both professional and non-professional staff found it difficult 
to separate the "library service’' role from the "active 
citizen’ role, and more easily divided their time between 
work in the library and "extracurricular activity’ outside the 
library, 7° 

This community group work aspect of "extension" in 
Kern County Free Library was essentially thought of as 
“public relations."" Wilson's first series of regional meet- 
ings for branch staff in 1942 was keyed to public relations, 
and sensitive insight into its principles runs throughout her 
reports. Typical of her emphasis was her urgent recom- 
mendation to the branch Ropers of some professional 
literature on the subject: 

Have you read your Wilson Library Bulletin for 

March 1945? Did you notice that the whole issue 

is given over to public relations? Some of the 

articles are on straight publicity, but most of the 


writers stress the personal relations between li- 
brarian and patron. Won't you read all these 
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articles, putting yourself in each situation and ana- 
lyzing your reaction. If you are honest with your- 
self can't you see where you can improve?,...Re- 
member it is you who comes to mind when the word 
“librarian'’ is mentioned in your community. Make it 
a word to be proud of, 27 
In 1954 one staff member was given half time to de- 
vote to public relations in a formal way. A lively program 
developed with the entire staff sharing the planning and 
execution of the program. Staff committees planned and 
developed the materials; regional public relations chairmen 
handled the distribution; and the special talents of all staff 
were canvassed and put to use, One effective project cen- 
tered on interpreting to community clubs and civic organi- 
zations the services the library could offer them. Posters, 
displays, speakers, radio spots, and a television program 
combined to do the “tein "In six months the demand snow- 
balled beyond the capacity of the library to fulfill; re- 
quests came in drovesnias Staff and services could not 
meet the increased demand. When the public relations 
staff member resigned, there was no attempt to continue 
the program at the same level of intensity. Nevertheless, 
public relations remained a key to development of the Kern 


County Free Library's program of service. 
Organization of Extension Service 


Equally significant in interpreting the idea of exten- 
sion is the analysis of the organization and administration 
of the county system. There was no change in the basic 
structure of the Kern County Free Library during the 
period 1920 to 1955. The library served a predominantly 
rural area through a system of branches and stations 


staffed by local "custodians,"’ primarily non-professional 
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personnel. The branches and stations were supported and 
served from the central library book resources and pro- 
fessional staff in Bakersfield. Consultant service from 
Bakersfield was available to the local libraries. This or- 
ganization represented a positive choice as well as an his- 
torical inheritance; transformation to a major reliance on 
bookmobile service instead of stations was rejected because 
professional personnel would spend more time travelling 
than in actual service, community contacts would suffer, 
and hours of available service would be seriously curtailed. 
Wilson acknowledged the problems of limited resources and 
non-professional staff within most of the local libraries 
under such an organization, but identified two major fea- 
tures of this library system designed to provide branch 
readers "with the same expert attention that patrons receive 
at the central library": a program for in-service training 
of branch personnel, and the special request service for 
bookser + 

The in-service training program, begun on a system- 
wide basis under Babcock and strengthened by Henderson, 
Knief, and Wilson, consisted of four major aspects: orien- 
tation visit to headquarters for new personnel, visits by 
central headquarters personnel to local branches and sta- 
tions, regional meetings of varying frequency, and regular 
communication through the library's News Bulletin which 
Henderson instituted in 1933. One objective of the in-serv- 
ice training program under Wilson's administration was the 
indoctrination of new staff members with a spirit of service 
and an interest in continued learning, 

The "special request service,'' which supplied specific 
titles or books on specific subjects to meet individual 


reader requests in branch or station, was an essential serv- 
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ice from the 1920's. Henderson urged the branch custo- 
dians to encourage these requests for particular books or 
for material on specific subjects as part of the program of 
developing purposeful reading. Knief felt that the request 
and exchange system was the heart of the County Library 
idea and urged branch custodians to offer it freely to pa- 
trons. Both Knief and Wilson viewed this service as the 
reach of the headquarters’ professional librarian through 
the branch or station to the local community user, and 
valued it as a major contribution to fulfillment of the main 
purpose of the library--to furnish books and information on 


all topics to all residents of the county. 
Extension and the Library's Program _ 


Whereas “extension'’ began as a matter of providing 
library resources in a wide geographic area and continued 
to have that connotation, in the Kern County Free Library 
the idea of extension gradually came to be applied to other 
methods of "extending"' service as well. Reaching unserved 
segments of the population, reaching individuals as members 
of a community group, developing a greater community 
consciousness of the diversity of library services available 
to meet varied needs were steps toward added significance 
of the term. Thus extension evolved to include the total 
program of services and the interpretation of those serv- 
ices aS well as making them widely available. It was an 
attractive concept, and as one phase of its challenge was 
achieved there developed new aspects to what was basically 
the goal of reaching readers with services. 

The development of the program of services in the 
Kern County Free Library from 1920 to 1955 was a devel- 


opment of library extension. The degree to which this 
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program was viewed also as library adult education emerges 
from a second and closer look at the growth of the library 


in this thirty-five year period. 
The Adult Education Concept 


The development of the conception of ''adult education" 
in the Kern County Free Library may be viewed as a series 
of eras dominated by different viewpoints under each li- 
brary director. These distinct philosophies, however, were 
modified for the library system as a whole by two types of 
influence: that of professional thinking on the national 
level, and a persistent influence in any one era of the think- 
ing of earlier directors. So a modification, a blending, 
and the phenomenon of layers of different conceptions run- 
ning concurrently provide the context of library adult edu- 
cation in the Kern County Free Library. 

The Babcock Era: 
Planned Reading Courses 

From 1920 to 1932, a wide variety of library serv- 
ices, thought of elsewhere as "adult education,"’ were per- 
formed by the Kern County Library staff without any re- 
cord of an awareness of their relationship to the growing 
adult education movement. The policy of books on open 
shelves, service to the foreign-born, "cooperation" with 
university extension courses through book loans, as well 
as provision of books and reading lists for the Farm Bu- 
reau and public school parent education courses, all were 
developed before 1930, Reference services were funda- 
mental in this period, and a program of talks to organiza- 
tions was equally well developed. Films, recordings, 
slides, and an extensive pamphlet collection supplemented 


the book collection. But none of these resources or serv- 
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ices was presented in reports in the context of "adult edu- 
cation." 

The one identification of Kern County Free Library 
with "adult education" during the period from 1929 to 1932 
occurred in 1924, the year in which the American Library 
Association concentrated attention on adult education, and 
was specifically interpreted in terms of planned reading 
programs. MBabcock, in her annual report for the year 
1923-1924, gave support to the "adult education’ emphasis 
through planned reading courses in a context of the educa- 
tional function of the library through its provision of ma- 


terials. 


We know that there are many who use the library who 
are not registered borrowers, but our aim is to reach 
every resident of the county with book services. We 
believe in the mission of good books...We believe 
that there are books in our library worthy the con- 
sideration and use of every citizen, books which will 
not only give entertainment, but books which rightly 
used will give to every adult the education which he 
desires. The American Library Association is making 
a Special effort this year toward adult education. This 
library is heartily in sympathy with this world wide 
movement, and is equipped to begin the work and will 
so equip itself further as to render valuable aid to 
any adult who is desirous of pursuing any course of 
study. It has on hand the lists prepared by the U- 
nited States Bureau of Education, and if the American 
Library Association prepares lists for use in this 
work, they will be made available through this library. 
Any of these may be had for the asking. 31 


For Babcock in 1924 "library adult education’ meant the pro- 


vision of planned reading programs and the books they 
proposed, for those who expressed an interest in under- 
taking such programs of systematic reading. 


The Henderson Era: 
Purposeful Reading 
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During the next period of Kern County Free Library 
history, from 1933 to 1937, John D, Henderson as County 
Librarian consistently viewed the library as having an edu- 
cational function, as being "an important agency in the edu- 
cational system of the Gountyna = He saw the circulation 
of books not as an end in itself but as a means for "educa- 
tion and worthwhile recreation." Nevertheless, during 
this period there was no mention of library ‘'adult education" 
by director or staff, in formal reports, informal news bul- 
letins to staff, or newspaper articles. 

Community support for the concept of library adult 
education was, however, closely linked to Henderson. He 
shared the platform for a local program with the County 
Superintendent of Schools, whose sketch of the history of 
adult education pointed out that the public library "is an 
important agency for adult education todays” Henderson 
reported this to the staff, offering no personal comment 
but implying a tacit concurrence. 

Henderson's emphases within the library's services 
were On what was thought of generally as library adult ed- 
ucation. The major and immediate developments which he 
instituted on becoming County Librarian were the introduc- 
tion of annotations for items listed in the Quarterly Bulletin 
of Recent Accessions, the publishing of selected lists on 
timely topics, and the promotion of the American Library 
Association series 'Exploring the Times," which he de- 
scribed as booklets designed to "point the way to good read- 
ing and intelligent thinking on current problems,™> Further, 
Henderson conducted a weekly newspaper column, ''The 
Reading Hour,'' suggesting a variety of books with brief 
comments to stimulate interest. °° In one issue in 1934 


came an invitation: "The library is glad to supply reading 
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lists on various subjects.'* In his first annual report, 
Henderson had announced these innovations and referred to 
"The Reading Hour" as "reading guidance," although in sub- 
sequent reports he referred to these services as a "new 
type of publicity."° He avoided the term "adult education" 
for reading guidance, its most closely related service in 
1934, and switched his basis for the service to "publicity," 
the older and more generally accepted term. 

In conjunction with stressing the "'special request 
service,'' Henderson emphasized "purposeful reading" both 
for information and for general esdvotiael, His pre- 
ference for the circulation of non-fiction over fiction was 
the inevitable corollary. Branch reports reflected this 
same emphasis, with stress on non-fiction implying an 
improvement in level of reading: 

The following non-fiction titles have been designated 

Western Books in order to provide our Western 

readers with a new type of material. By segregating 

this group under the label'Western Books" attention 
has been called to informational reading that is also 

recreational, 49 

At the end of 1934, Henderson announced that two of 
the weekly staff meetings each month would stress book 
reviews, and later commented that these gave staff mem- 
bers essential information needed in their work of provid- 
ing books for discriminating readers. Work with com- 
munity organizations and agencies developed to include book 
reviews and talks on library services, and drew on most 
of the professional staff. 

Since Henderson was initiating new services in Kern 
County Free Library that were thought of elsewhere in the 
country as "adult education,"' and since he willingly con- 


curred in the application of the term "adult education" to the 
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services of the library although he did not use it himself, 
it would seem that he was fully aware of the adult educa- 
tion implication of the materials-oriented services he was 
providing. Without question throughout the country many 
librarians interested in adult education during this period 
would have said that Kern County Free Library provided 
adult education in these services. It seems doubtful, how- 
ever, that the Kern County staff had a clear view of these 
as adult education. 

The Knief Era: Stimulation and 

Guidance of Reading 

From 1937 to 1942, under Gretchen Knief's direction, 
a strong in-service training program for non-professional 
branch librarians and an unceasing interpretation of the 
educational function of the library created a positive attitude 
toward the idea of library adult education. The educational 
services developed under Henderson's guidance were con- 
tinued, and staff understanding and support of them as a- 
dult education were achieved. 

Knief sought to give the library's role in adult edu- 
cation a legitimate status. Quoting from Anne F. Leiden- 
deker's talk to the staff, she pointed out: "When we dis- 
tribute books and information in our communities we are, 
or should be, leaders in education and proud of itv In 
her first annual report, Knief commented on increased 
recognition of libraries as agencies for adult education. ag 

The concept of ‘adult education’ may be judged in part 
from a study of the various library services offered to a- 
dults in this period. In the first place, major emphasis 
was placed on reading guidance, but in terms of ‘fitting 


people and books together" or of "interesting your patrons 
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in good reading" or of "satisfying" patrons with the type of 
non-fiction they "enjoy." Reading guidance "accompanied 
by unfailing courtesy and a friendly smile or a kind word... 
the warm-hearted giving of ourselves and our books and 
Pieilitiest!s was Knief's interpretation of the service. She 
placed importance not on "simply handing out books" but on 
"the reading guidance, the book and reference service, the 
pleasing, vital, interested personality of the branch li- 
brarian and custodian. Those are the things that give a 
lasting quality to our eniagre The branch reports quoted 
by Knief annually reflected this approach to reading guid- 
AnCG, 

While the guidance on Specific subjects for purposeful 
readers Peaniniedialk incorporating the earlier promotion 
of non-fiction reading, this personal element was clearly a 
new development in Kern County Free Library's concept 
of reading guidance, The informal personal stimulation and 
guidance as distinct from the planned reading was the new 
ingredient in the service clearly considered "adult education." 
A report on this type of service in migratory camps was 
given by the Head of the Branch Department at an adult ed- 
ucation workshop. a A visiting field representative from 
the American Association for Adult Education was taken to 
visit two migratory camp branch anew Staff under - 
standing and support of reading guidance in this context was 
attested consistentiy. One branch custodian's account of a 
particularly dramatic rescue of an alcoholic whom she 
"cultivated through books," working from westerns to adven- 
ture of varied kinds and on to The Yearling, concluded with 
the comment: ‘Isn't it beautifully worthwhile po The 
non-professional librarian serving Kern General Hospital 


in 1942 was aware that war had increased the problem of 
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quick recovery from illness: "Fears must be allayed and 
tense nerves relaxed before nature and medicine can do 
their best healing. Books can be an important factor in 
bringing about these results...We have endeavored to make 
books serve as a window that has been opened allowing new 
and fresh thoughts to sweep across their mindsauny 

Library services to community groups were expanded 
under Knief's leadership. The Reference Department con- 
tinued to prepare the reading lists for the Adult Evening 
School Open Forums, a course on library resources was 
offered to teachers in Bakersfield, and branch custodians 
were active participants in local women's clubs and P.T. 
A.'s, and frequently initiated book projects and literary 
sections in these groups. Work with community groups 
was seen primarily in terms of reaching readers, rather 
than in terms of offering an educational service within the 
eroups. Knief, however, consistently saw the library's 
role in the community as that of "the cultural center" and 
"a strong force for good,"' commenting: "The social effec- 
tiveness of any library can be measured in part at least by 
the educational and civic agencies with which it cooperates 
in its area.’ 

Kern County Free Library's one venture into the 
area of library-sponsored group programs for adults came 
in 1938, Knief reported the forums on the Chinese -Japa- 
nese question in the context of an experiment, seeing its 
extension possible only when suitable rooms were available. 
That the experiment was never repeated might be explained 
by the fact that the needed new library was not achieved 
until the earthquakes of 1952 left the County no alternative, 
and the new building aspired to from Babcock's early days 


was Opened in 1958, 
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The program of staff training, which Knief developed 
through guidance in the News Bulletin, branch staff meet- 
ings, staff association projects, and personal visits to 
branches, was intensive and varied. Staff were assigned 
to the preparation of reading lists; there was staff instruc- 
tion in reference work and book reviewing; a Personal In- 
ventory Survey conducted by the staff association required 
self-examination of skills and interests by each staff mem- 
ogee The program of staff meetings with community 
agency Speakers and staff book discussions was continued?” 
One staif member, reflecting on the quality of leadership 
which Knief gave the staff in adult education, commented 
that Knief tended to pressure people to do things in adult 
education, and that when she persuaded her staff to talk 
with groups, frightened though they were, they went ahead 
and sometimes discovered talent for it. ‘''Possibly people 
have to be forced into new things to do thera 

But it was a leadership by attraction as well; and the 
phrases and ideas by which Knief interpreted the goals of 
librarianship came back warmly and Sincerely in staff re- 
ports. Knief wrote: 

The encouraging aspect of this progress is the fact 

that libraries are being more and more regarded as 

agencies for adult education. Fiction reading dimin- 
ishes, serious reading for pleasure and study in- 
creases. In this work our branch librarians and 
custodians form the most important link in our chain, 

In each community these persons ARE the County Li- 

brary to their patrons, It is their vision of what 


books actually can and do mean to people that makes 
us a living, vital unit in our county education system, 


Two years later, she said: 


Books are life and ideas, knowledge and power, hope 
and faith, vision and action. Mere numbers vary 
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from: year to year. Mere circulation figures are a 
poor inadequate yardstick, used because we have none 
better. But what really matters is the influence of 
these books on the hearts, lives and minds of the 
00, 000 people who used the Kern County Library in 
1939-1940, 99 
The staff responded with such statements as that from the 
Professional Committee, viewing librarianship as built on 
“alert human interest in men and books" and "concerned 
with bringing them together, with making books a vital 
force in the lives of the uninformed and inditferenthaae The 
Bakersfield Branch reported: 
Advice and aid both to individuals and groups has 
occupied a considerable part of the time of the staff, 
It is here that the Library and the individual librar- 
ian attempt to become an active agent in an evolution- 
ary society. 61 
Knief's formal farewell echoed Alvin Johnson's concept of 
the adult education role of the library: 
This report also closes the five year period during 
which your Librarian was privileged to serve the 
residents of the County of Kern and to work with 
your Board and the entire staff to improve the 
services offered by "'everyman's university, "62 
"Adult education’ as a concept applied to library serv- 
ices had a conscious and warmly supported development in 
Kern County Free Library from 1937 to 1942, Its most 
direct application was in the work of reading guidance and 
the stimulation of the use of ideas in library materials. 
Many of its implications were less consciously attached to 
service to community groups. 


The Wilson Era: Community Service 
in the Context of "Education" 


From 1942, Eleanor N. Wilson as Director of the 
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Kern County Free Library viewed the library as an agency 
with multiple functions, consistently ranking educational 
purpose along with other purposes. 

Typical of Wilson's approach to library purposes was 
her comment to Robert D. Leigh on his draft of a state- 
ment of professional objectives for the Public Library In- 
quiry. This correspondence came immediately after the 
American Library Association's conference in Atlantic City 
had accepted the Four Year Goals and the Great Issues 
Program, with their emphasis on the educational function 
of the library. 

At the conference I was inspired once more by the 

important goals and objectives of the library. I 

heartily uphold them and shall do my best to put 


them into practice in the community along with other 
organizations having similar objectives, 


I think we must be realistic and accept it that only 
a part of our patrons will be interested in many of 
the ends and interests mentioned. Many will continue 
to read for recreation only or for aesthetic apprecia- 
tion and will pass by all the books of general infor - 
mation or current affairs. This, however, is no 
excuse for failing to provide or stress the more im- 
portant material which must not be slighted because 
of demand for the ephemeral. 63 
Wilson's reluctance to impose "ends and interests" 
on library users explained the lack of any forthright state- 
ment on the educational purpose of the library in her an- 
nual reports or communications to the staff prior to 1950, 
During this time, however, she relied on quotations from 
leading voices in the profession for her interpretation to 
the staff of the educational function of the library. Quoting 
Archibald MacLeish, Librarian of Congress, she selected 
a statement on the library's responsibility for serving the 


serious study needs of the citizen in building the peace. 
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Whereas Wilson stressed the information and research 
function at this time, a year later in the News Bulletin for 
Kern County Free Library staff meditation under the head- 
ing ‘Words of Wisdom," she quoted from Ralph Ulveling and 
stressed the library's educational role in the promotion of 
thinking on important social problems and development of 
democratic attitudes: 

The evils of racial and religious hatred on which some 

of the lately deceased governments were nurtured 

have not passed into oblivion...The course of action 
to combat this is the development of tolerance, And 
since tolerance grows out of understanding, a heavy 

responsibility for its fulfillment must rest with li- 

braries, 65 
Support for the educational purpose in the public library 
was thus given through the leader ship of librarians of na- 
tional stature. 

Among Kern County Free Library staff the emphasis 
in services was on information service and non-fiction read- 
ing interests, for so long the first step public libraries 
took away from light recreational reading. In Wilson's first 
annual report, she noted that book service had reflected the 
pressure of war: ''Now instead of offering escape from 
reality through reading, libraries can offer entry into the 
real world through books. In this way libraries are con- 
tributing greatly toward an informed Americas? 2 Solid 
reading interests on the part of the returned veteran were 
reported in 1946 with approbation, and branches reported 
veterans’ interest in current affairs. 

But whereas the increase in purposeful reading was 
linked to "current affairs," the fact that the Great Issues, 
national and international, were not the core of this change 


was also clear. Wilson had protested to Leigh in her com- 
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ments on professional objectives, that there was no mention 
of the provision of books for "useful information," and 
indicated that "such questions play a large part in the li- 
brary's reference work, The Reference Department's 
study in 1947 of its subject requests demonstrated the ef- 
fect of the resumption of peace-time pursuits on the use 
of books: establishment of small businesses; domestic 
architecture, building techniques, interior decoration and 
landscape design; wedding etiquette and baby showers; and 
foreign language books for the war brides of different na- 
tionalities. These were practical daily needs being met 
through books, which consumed the major attention of the 
Kern County library service and on which the label of "in- 
formation service'' was applied, rather than that of "'educa- 
tional service.'' People's requests rather than a national 
program of Great Issues were a basis of book selection to 
meet these needs. 

A management study of Kern County services in 1osi0, 
gave impetus to the development of formal statements on the 
educational function of the library. The Kroeger report 
found that Kern County Free Library ranked well above the 
average California county library in book stock, circulation 
per capita, and in budget, and reported it to be a well-run © 
library doing a "most creditable job.11/ The report chal- 
lenged the library, however, in terms of need for more 
“educational services"' provided by increase of professional 
staff in branches or bookmobile. The report noted that 
“orofessionals on the central staff should spend more time 
in the field giving advice and training to branch personnel 
in the techniques of reader assistance." 

Wilson answered the Kroeger study criticisms in 


terms of the library's cultural and educational benefits, 
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She quoted portions of a report by Helen Mekeel, Head of 
the Young Adult Department: 


"The library is, of course, a cultural influence in the 
community. But it is the very hub of the informal 
adult educational program. How to build a barbecue, 
how to act as toastmaster, how to establish a grocery 
store, or figure your income tax...how to raise 
potatoes, or children--in almost every field of in- 
terest the library is able to supply information to 

its users, to help them in the process of informal 
self-education, '"72 


Further quoting the department head's report, Wilson en- 
visioned in her annual report a concept of library objectives 
in terms of ideas that are offered to users: 
"The idea that a library is simply a repository of 
ideas as they appear in BOOKS is an outmoded one, 
and has no place in Kern County administrative phi- 
losophy. A truly modern library is able to offer its 
users ideas as they appear not only in books, but 
as they are put on paper and canvas as pictures; 
ideas as they are given sculptured form in clay and 
metal; ideas as they are recorded musically on 
discs or tape, or recorded for the eye on film; ideas 
that are not even in permanent form at all but which 
are only passing from person to person in discussion 
eroups.'!"3 
This was a new vision of library goals, differing 
distinctly from the "extension," "meeting demands," and 
"information'' concepts of earlier statements. Wilson's 
quotation of Mekeel permitted her to function as arbiter be- 
tween the new philosophy and a potentially antagonistic 
community, county government, or library staff. She fol- 
lowed her quotation with the comment: ''Yes, there is still 
a lot to be done, not all at once but over the years, Our 
lacks should prevent us from becoming smug over our 
accomplishments,"""~ She mediated, she tempered, she 


re-enforced mildly this concept which she thought important 
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enough to quote at length; but she was reluctant to impose 
a goal for the community in directing its library service. 

This reluctance to affirm strongly an educational 
function for the library was echoed by some department 
heads in interviews in April, 1957, The Head of the Order 
Department, who presented book reviews regularly to clubs 
and prepared a weekly newspaper column, made clear that 
She "did not select books that people ought to read, but 
selected those good books that people will enjoy."' She ab- 
horred the idea of being thought "a missionary or critic." 
She protested that in her work with a Reading Club in 
another library, 'I learned as much from them as they did 
from me,11/8 The Head of the Catalog Department also 
regularly presented book talks to community groups with 
no special thought of "educating," but talked about good 
books, ‘Cultural’ and "informational'' were the adjectives 
she preferred to “educational,'' and she preferred the con- 
cept of selecting "good books" rather than "better books,'"! ! 
Similarly the Head of the Branches Department made clear 
that she thought of book talks to community groups as pub- 
lic relations rather than education, and commented that 
generally "education" provided by the library "must not be 
imposed; it must be a matter of Laneuenanes cr For this 
group of heads of departments as for the library's director, 
the idea of the educational function of the library had be- 
come entwined with a fear of "education'' as an imposition 
upon the users of the library. 

On the other hand, the view of the educational serv- 
ices of the library as something to which the users of the 
library were entitled was expressed not only by Mekeel but 
also by branch librarians and other staff members. Read- 


ing guidance was the basic educational service which occu- 
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pied them. The bookmobile librarian in 1952 reported a 
practice of introducing busy mothers to books they never 
dreamed existed, cookbooks, interior decorating, child study, 
bringing new ideas and interests to daily tasks, Concern 
for reading guidance had been reflected continuously in 
branch reports in terms of encouraging non-fiction reading 
interests, of supplying books of practical usefulness, and of 
quick help to the Parone The Kernville Branch librarian 
made a careful study of patron preferences and sought to 
interest readers of westerns and mysteries in the fields of 
travel, biography, and history. at Through orientation, 
staff meetings, and the News Bulletin, the non-professional 
staff were encouraged to study readers’ interests and pro- 
mote good non-fiction reading. ae 

A number of Kern County Free Library staff showed 
no reluctance in referring to their work as educational. The 
branch librarian from Oildale in 1954 assessed her achieve- 
ment in terms of educational servic clas The Head of the 
Children's Department saw her department's work with both 
children and adults as encompassing an educational service, 
and cited work with the P.T.A.‘'s and other community 
groups in this category. oe Mila de Laveaga, the Head of 
the Reference Department, measured educational effective- 
ness of the department by its reference and information 
services, book lists prepared for the Bakersfield Forum 
and other community programs, book talks to community 
groups, and cooperation in community projects. 

De Laveaga put her finger on a Significant point closely 
linking reference services with the preference for meeting 
demands while avoiding an imposition of "ends and in- 


terests.'’ She commented: 
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One of the most successful and educational projects 
was a buSiness list quickly done for a local veterans 
group but which had both statewide and national dis- 
tribution. It provided much-needed information on 
establishing small businesses at a time when G.I.‘s 
were looking around. An equally useful list has been 
one on the problem of aging. In both cases these 
were meeting actual needs; this is as important as 

is anticipating what those needs are: this is an im- 

portant part of a really educational program, 84 
The service to the obvious, already-recognized need was 
thought of as just as "educational'' as the search for the 
unrecognized need, although de Laveaga accepted the im- 
portance of service at this second level as well. For her, 
meeting demands and working through current interests 

rie ! ; 8 
meant providing educational service. 

The educational function of the library, then, was 
seen aS pervading services, but the information services 
created a more comfortable context than did guidance, 
Wilson was reluctant to express personal convictions on ed- 
ucational objectives, preferring to quote national leaders. 
The educational function was fundamental for some branch 
librarians and department heads while others displayed a 
reluctance to assume the educational function because for 
them, as for Wilson, it seemed to impose upon the library 
user. Even when the educational function was clearly ac- 
cepted, the context was that of meeting the demands of 
readers, meeting the community's articulated needs for 
service, working from their present interests to a demon- 
stration of what the library service could mean in its fullest 
application. In a few branches and in the children's de- 
partment, guidance and stimulation of reading remained 


the essence of the educational function of the library. 
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The Wilson Era: Community Service 
in the Context of "Adult Education" 

It was inevitable that during the period 1942 to 1955, 
in which some reluctance to interpret the library's goals 
in outright educational terms prevailed, "adult education" 
was rarely used in relation to library meager From 
time to time “adult education’ was used, however, to refer 
to the public school adult program. 

The growth of the public school program of adult ed- 
ucation in California in the mid-thirties with government- 
stimulated Open Forums gave the term "adult education" 
its most usable application for librarians in Kern County 
Free Library. When Wilson spoke on "adult education" 
in 1944 at the State Adult Education Conference, Bt her 
topic was the work of the library with the adult education 
program in the public schools, °° Branch librarians usually 
mentioned "adult education" in referring to the adult school 
classes. °” Mekeel made clear that in the 1950's schools 
in California provided ‘all the adult education classes 
needed,'' and the library had no reason to offer such classes, 
She sought, she explained later, a different adult education 
role for libraries, distinct from the commonly accepted 
“course in rugmakine" typical of adult education in the pub- 
lic school. a Adult education, from 1942 to 1950, was 
understood by Kern County Free Library staff primarily in 
terms of the public school program, rather than in terms 
of library services. 

The Warncke study of adult education in rural li- 
braries in 1951 took its categories of "adult education" 
largely from the pattern of the overall study directed by 


Charles Loomis, Wilson conformed, in her response to 
the Warncke questionnaire, to these categories: (1) the 
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mass media used, (2) the organizations with which the li- 
brary cooperated in its "educational work with adults," 

(3) the nature of any library-sponsored group "program or 
activity'' on subject matter relating to international under - 
standing for peace, strengthening of democracy, and under - 
standing and strengthening the economy, (4) the use of 
lecture, panel, or discussion patterns in such programs and 
techniques for encouraging participation at such meetings, 
and (5) the kind of use to which books, pamphlets, and 
films were put in connection with these programs. 

Wilson, however, did not stop there in identifying 
Kern County Free Library's "adult education activities." 
She listed seventeen major items, only some of which re- 
lated closely to the questionnaire. She omitted any library- 
Sponsored group program activity but stressed cooperation 
with other community organizations and display and circula- 
tion of materials. Wilson, on her own initiative, listed 
extension of circulation to individual readers in institutions, 
camps, housing projects, hospitals; program planning as- 
sistance, with major attention to selection of materials 
and limited concern for program method; and bibliographic 
publications from the library related to current acquisitions 
in various fields of general and special interest. She did 
not mention reading guidance, This list of adult education 
activities demonstrated support of community agency and 
organization programs, emphasis on reference service to 
individuals, extension services, and publicity. 22 

It is of real significance to note that the areas which 
Wilson thus selected as "adult education" were the very 
areas of service which, throughout the preceding ten years, 
she had emphasized in annual reports and News Bulletin 


items for the staff, but without identification of them as 
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"adult education.’’ The bibliographic services of the Refer - 
ence Department, extensive work with community organiza- 
tions by all staff members, and interpretation of the library 
through a strong public relations program of publicity and 
group contacts, distinguished the approach to library serv- 
ices during this period, and were in 1951 identified as a- 
dult education. 

Whereas "‘adult education'’ as a concept had not had the 
appeal of ''extension"’ in Kern County Free Library thinking, 
it seemed, however, to be similarly linked to the sound, 
progressive aspects of the library's service. It may be 
that, in searching for the meaning of adult education, its 
essence was sensed as encompassing the whole program of 


service. 
A Culminating View 


In this library, whose acceptance of library adult ed- 
ucation was limited by important concerns for the proper 
relationship between librarian and reader, and whose inter - 
pretation of the term omitted both intensive reading guidance 
and library-sponsored educational programs, the imminence 
of this study of the evolving conception of adult education 
in 1955 brought forth events and statements revealing im- 
portant elements essential to the analysis. 

In 1955 in consenting to have Kern County Free Li- 
brary one of the libraries included in this study of the 
growth of the idea of adult education, Wilson wrote: 

Our whole set-up is so completely different [from 

the national development of library adult education] 

that it is hard to see ourselves fitting into the picture 

you have set for your problem...If you feel you wish 


to include our library's informal and more individual 
type of adult education in your study we shall be glad 
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to cooperate in any way we can. 


This study stimulated staff attention to the idea of li- 
brary adult education and resulted in two developments in 
the latter part of 1955 and early 1956 throwing considerable 
light on the idea of adult education in Kern County Free 
Library for this period. a A new staff member was 
appointed to part-time responsibility for adult education, 
and staff comment on their work in adult education was 
compiled for the 1955-1956 annual report. 

In announcing the appointment of the staff member 
for part-time adult education work, Wilson pointed to the 
aspect of library services to be emphasized: 

She has specialized in adult education work [in li- 

brary school] and I am sure can help many of you 

in any plans you may have wished to carry out for 

eroup work, 95 
The position combined adult education responsibilities with 
those of public relations, following the departure of the 
highly successful public relations staff member in 1955, 
This combination of interests seemed logical to many staff 
members, for whom the public relatiors program partook 
of ''adult education" insofar as it related to "work with 
eroups.*"' The concentration on library-sponsored group 
services for this position was maintained throughout the 
six months or so during which this position was filled. In- 
experienced in library services, as well as lacking basic 
skills in staff relations and group work, the new staff 
member induced a definitely negative approach to library 
group programs on the part of much of the Kern County 
Free Library staff, ag Since this was the only staff position 
ever labelled ''adult education,"' the negative reaction spread 


to the idea of adult education as well. if Further, this 
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appointment did much to establish the staffts concept of 
‘adult education’ as library-sponsored groups. 

In asking for staff comment on adult education in the 
annual reports soon to be submitted, Wilson reached well 
beyond the concept of adult education as group programs: 

It won't be long before we will be asking you for 

your annual letter so this is a reminder to start you 

thinking. In your letter we would like you to include 

everything you have done this year in the way of a- 

dult education. Any group work you have initiated or 

participated in as the librarian, assistance you have 
given an individual in a program of study should be 
listed or described as well as anything else which you 
think might be interpreted as adult education. Be 
liberal in your interpretation as we want the whole 

picture. 98 
Assistance to adults engaged in study was specifically added 
to the concept of adult education, and an invitation to staff 
reinterpretation of adult education left the door open to new 
ideas, 

Responses to this request were published in the annual 
report for 1955-1956, and showed a uniformity in emphasis 
on bibliographic service, supply of materials, and publicity 
about materials and services. Reports consistently men- 
tioned the "special request" service, ae and lists of subjects 
on which readers had sought information were frequently 

1 
appended, ne Providing materials for adult school classes 
and adult study groups, was mentioned often: a Parent 
Education Book Shelf for a P.T.A. study group, materials 
for the E.S.O. sorority home reading courses, u Displays, 
booklists, and publications on library services were re- 
ported by the Branch Department as assisting the branches 
"to carry on this adult AGHA NES Ve Branches reported 


displays and booklists as publicity. No branch reported or 
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discussed library-sponsored group programs, and one of 
the hospital branch reports referred to them only as an 
Obviously inappropriate type of adult education for hospital 
service. 

While reading guidance was referred to occasionally 
in reporting on adult education, it was just as often referred 
to in these reports without such a POI CiOne Hip ane, Comments 
in the adult education context included both guidance of the 
purposeful reader and stimulation of awareness of what 
books offer: ‘In regard to individual study programs, as- 
sistance has been given to a patron seeking to broaden his 
general background in literature. This has taken the form 
of selecting thought-provoking books...to open new Roni onsiis 

Wilson's overall comment on these reports emphasized 
the "informal'' aspect of the adult education services in 
Kern County Free Library: 

From Department Head and Branch Reports we have 

selected passages about the work with adults in gen- 

eral and adult education in particular. As carried 

on here the latter is usually of an informal nature, 

but is no less helpful on that account, 10 

A distinct change was observable in the concept of a- 
dult education in 1955 from that in 1951, Publications, 
booklists, displays, work with community groups had be- 
come, for most of the Kern County Free Library staff, 
“publicity'’ rather than "adult education."" The very success- 
ful program of public relations conducted for eighteen 
months using these emphases, as well as Wilson's empha- 
Sis on the public relations aspect of services, account for 
this shift. "Adult education"' was applied to group services 
primarily when the service was provided to a community 


group avowedly engaged in "adult education,'’ not to com- 
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munity group services generally. Application of the term 
"adult education" to reading guidance was made primarily 
for those highly purposeful readers who came for assistance 
already recognizing their need for study; only a few of the 
staff went beyond this to include as "adult education” the 
stimulation of readers to broader and more purposeful 
reading. 

There was a tendency among the professional staff to 
think of library adult education as "a formal pr oon airings 
Wilson commented: ‘'Capitalized ‘Adult Education’ is open 
to criticism because of its stress on formalized methodsme 
The criticism implied in describing adult education as 
‘formal came also in the remark of the Head of the Order 
Department, who said she avoided using the term "adult 
education’ because of the feeling that adult education was 
"missionary work," but who, having worked with Jennie 
Flexner in the Louisville Public Library, thought of her as 
"the ideal adult educator with her informality and love for 
saree 

There was also a tendency to think of adult education 
in terms of an imposed program, stemming from the same 
attitude toward the educational function of the library. A 
comment from one supervisory staff member summed up 
the attitude of many: "Adult education as a term belittles 
the person for whom it is intended.” De Laveaga con- 
firmed this in relation to film programs for adults: 'We 
shouldn't show films to tell people what they ought to know; 
rather we should work with current interests...An imposi- 
tion of opinion would be poor public relations ame There 
was a very significant concern here for finding out what 


really was of interest to people; good public relations were 
not viewed as "keeping out of trouble’ but rather ensuring 
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services that were really wanted. 

For many of the Kern County Free Library staff, the 
connotation of "adult education" was first of all “work with 
groups,"’ "classes," or "library-sponsored programs,."" Then 
it would become clear in discussion that they did not agree 
with this definition, that it was a concept of adult education 
they felt was obligatory, but they would like to enlarge it 
to include other services: ‘'You don't have to have a class 


for adult eddeations es De Laveaga commented: 


We are under the happy theory that everything done in 
the Reference Department is adult education...As far 
as actual formal adult education is concerned, we 
don't attempt to initiate. We give help but don't 
build up demand for classes or meetings sponsored 
by the Library. 

In reflecting on the library's work with community groups, 

she questioned whether it was "educational but was quite 

sure it was ‘adult education,'' and recognized ruefully the 
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ambiguity. 

The confusion about the meaning of "adult education" 
which has prevailed in the library profession as a whole 
had not become a problem in the Kern County Free Library 
until precipitated by this study in 1955. Prior to this, the 
term was, except for a short period, avoided or recognized 
only on state occasions; but educational services for a- 
dults were widely if not intensively developed, and through- 
out the state and nation the library was known for its edu- 
cational program developed through rural extension service, 
Kern County Free Library staff had its professional philos- 
ophy rooted primarily in "extension," secondarily in "public 
relations,"’ and while the educational function was always 


acknowledged, "adult education" (except for a brief period 
under Knief) had never had acceptance nor provided pro- 
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fessional motivation. 

Adult education became an issue in Kern County Free 
Library at a time when national thinking was placing an 
emphasis on the library-sponsored group program between 
1951 and 1955, and this was an area into which Kern County 
Free Library's ventures had been few and without develop- 
ment or attention. There was a sense of guilt at not meas- 
ur ing Gane in the welter of possible meanings of the 
term “adult education,'' a tendency grew to repudiate the 
whole ponCent aa but from a sense of professional obliga- 
tion to the matter, there was a serious attempt to think 
through a solid basis for Kern County Free Library's posi- 
tions? 

Building upon acceptance of the reading guidance 
function; the promotion of good books; the provision of in- 
formation to meet the needs of curiosity and practical 
demands; services to community groups through provision 
of book lists, displays, films, book talks, program plan- 
ning assistance, and other appropriate materials and serv- 
ices; extension of resources by loan and phone to those 
unable to come to the library, Kern County Free Library 
had been feeling its way into two new areas which it iden- 
tified with adult education: the library as a cultural cen- 
ter, and the librarian as a community leader. 

Mekeel in 1951 and in 1955 presented an eloquent 
case for the library as cultural center dealing in ideas, 
in which reading was recognized as "the greatest educa- 
tional force that mankind has ever devised,'' and in which 
art, music, and films were viewed as contributing to the 
“process of informal self-education." 

As a second extension of the concept of adult educa- 


tion, Wilson, in seeking the "unique opportunity for the li- 
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brary in adult education," identified it as cooperation in 
community projects, through discovering what is needed, 
working with community groups to get things under way, 
and providing library materials to assist in the job. Sum- 
marizing this simply, she said, ''This means working with 
groups informally.'"! 

Neither of these extensions of the idea of adult edu- 
cation involved a new "program" or "activity" for the Kern 
County Free Library; but to the extent that these ideas 
contained the seed of a new concept of the library's educa- 
tional role in the adult community , maintaining the infor - 
mal and unstructured approach, they provided a motive 


power for the library's program, 
Summary 


Kern County Free Library followed the national pat- 
tern in the growth of its conception of library adult educa- 
tion. Whether accepting the commitments of adult educa- 
tion or not, librarians here viewed first readers’ advisory 
service, then service to community organizations, then li- 
brary-sponsored group programs, and finally the total a- 
dult service program as library adult education. The 
direct influence of the library directors’ own conceptions of 
adult education was attested, 

The pervasive influence of the American Library As- 
sociation's philosophy and program is documented in each 
major era. When library adult education in this library 
was rejected, that rejection stemmed primarily from con- 
Pel uetiatitseservices, if olferedias “adult education,\ 
would impose on the reader something he did not choose for 
himself. Many of the library services conceived of na- 


tionally as adult education were offered, nevertheless, by 
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Kern County librarians; but for most of them (except for 
a brief period under Knief and in the 1950's under Wilson) 
they were thought of as "extension" or "publicity or "in- 
formation" services. 

Library adult education, then, served to stimulate 
the development of service emphases in this library in- 
directly through national program emphases; it had only a 
limited role in the development of service philosophy. 
Nevertheless, despite the fairly regular avoidance of the 
term adult education as a basis for the Kern County Free 
Library's program by its librarians, the profession na- 
tionally looked to this county library as an exemplar in 
this field. This recognition, in itself, caused the librar- 
ians to accept the description of their total program of 
services to adults as adult education. They placed em- 
phasis in their own thinking on the aspects of extension, 
publicity, informal guidance, and community leadership. 

Library-sponsored group programs were never ac- 
cepted within Kern County Free Library as an appropriate 
function, and were disclaimed on the basis of lack of 
facilities, staff skills, or community need. The strong in- 
formation-and-materials orientation of the Kern County 
staff unquestionably posed a block to acceptance of this 
service so demanding of new techniques and skills that its 
materials and information aspects seemed subordinate. 
This phase of library service had, by 1955, considerable 
resistance throughout public librarianship, and Kern County 
Free Library well illustrates the problems inherent in its 
absorption into librarianship as a fundamental service. 

The attractiveness of the conception of library adult 


education for the profession as a whole may well be illus- 
trated by the Kern County Free Library experience. One 
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of the four directors made it a cardinal commitment and 
encouraged staff to do so. One director accepted it in its 
limited application to planned reading programs; another 
utilized all the techniques and values but avoided the term, 
seemingly to ensure its embodiment in the service without 
hazard of censure; and one director found a fully satisfac- 
tory library philosophy in the concepts of "service" and 
"nublic relations" in an educational context. In each of the 
four eras, however, library adult education made its im- 
portant contribution. And in the final phase--in the 1950's-- 
it was library adult education rather than public relations 
that offered the strong values and library goals that were 
used to justify the library's program under attack. 

In conclusion, it seems fair to say that Kern County 
Free Library in 1955 was ripe for a re-interpretation of 
library adult education in terms of materials services to 
individuals and community groups, and that it was ready 
to envision its leadership role in the community as that of 
materials expert in the context of adult education. The 
ALA "Library-Community" concept of adult education was in 
harmony with that of Kern County and would undoubtedly 
serve to enrich the Kern County Free Library's approach 


to library service to adults. 
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Wilson spoke of "feeling guilty that Kern County 
wasn't doing more adult education"; in interview with 
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The great preference of most department heads for 
the term ‘educational services" and the sense of 
relief with which they welcomed the interviewer's 
introduction of it, provided documentation of this 
point. 
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interviews, as well as the consistent viewpoints 
advanced by staff members individually documented 
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Chapter IV 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 


1920-1926: Adult Education as 
Self-Education Through Books 

The city of Baltimore became an urban center in the 
period from 1870 to 1900: the birth rate dropped, the 
population increased heavily from outside the city, the age 
of the population increased sharply, and Baltimore rose 
from fifth rank in cities in foreign trade in 1870 to third 
rank in 1900, Industrial development was at a new height 
between 1880 and 1900, and it was in this period that Enoch 
Pratt, an iron merchant from New England, donated to his 
adopted city a site, a building, and a sum of money for the 
establishment of a public library Andrew Carnegie later 
acknowledged his debt of inspiration to Enoch Pratt, and 
his beneficences of library buildings had the same educa- 
tional purposes for all the community. At a time when 
16.1 percent of Baltimore's population was negro and 16,8 
percent was foreign pore Pratt stipulated for this essen- 
tially southern city: ‘My library shall be for all, rich and 
poor without distinction of race or uel 

Opened in 1886 with a book stock of about 200, 000 
volumes, a small endowment, and an agreement from the 
city to support the library with ''$59,0J0 per annum fovavear'y 
Enoch Pratt Free Library felt only gradually the increasing 
inadequacy of its funds as the city expanded and branch li- 
braries were developed to meet the needs for library serv- 
ice. Between 1906 and 1920, Carnegie funds assisted in the 

iol 
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construction of almost twenty branch libraries, while the 
population of Baltimore increased almost a third. 

Bernard C. Steiner, director of the library from 
1892 to 1926, saw this library system as, primarily the 
continuation school of the heoplens Alert to the professional 
concern for adult education growing in the 1920's, Steiner 
in 1921 praised the city government for its increased aware- 
ness of the need for financial support of the library, which 
he interpreted to signify community support of the public 
library "not as a luxury nor yet the special privilege of a 
few. It has become a public necessity as a means of a- 
dult education, aS a source of information for industry, 
as a means of recreation, and as an impulse toward better 
cena But despite the new policy of city responsi- 
bility for support of an endowed public library, the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library was supported at only thirty-five cents 
per capita in 1923, a time when the American Library As- 
sociation was recommending one dollar per capita as mini- 
mum support. 

During this period of low budgets in the first half of 
the nineteen-twenties, the Enoch Pratt Free Library never - 
theless was moving slowly to an expansion of services with- 
in the framework of a public circulating library. A Special 
Fine Arts Department was instituted in 1921, with a new 
policy of open shelves and a fresh impetus to service: 

"We are endeavoring to make every chance visitor a steady 
patron...In fact, their delight in at last having access to 
the books is never sending." This clearly offered an op- 
portunity to examine books different in kind from the 1915 
establishment of an Open Shelf Standard Library, a collec- 
tion designed to guide readers away from “ephemeral read- 


ing’' and to the Glassiccuar 
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Then in November, 1923, Steiner established a Con- 
sultation Desk in the Circulation Department of the main 
library, ''so that a skilled member of the staff might be 
immediately at hand to serve all persons desiring to use 
the library, both by explaining any difficulty which may 
arise through using the card catalogue, and also to advise 
readers concerning books upon any pibiec an The skilled 
adviser was entitled Consultation Clerk. Steiner viewed 
this clearly as an adult education service since in his 
annual report he prefaced its announcement with a lengthy 
quotation from Carl B. Roden's stirring call to a new 
vision of public library service: 

"Tt is my belief that the time is ripe for a new 

development in library service. [I think it will be 

in the direction of placing greater emphasis upon 

service to the individual, perhaps at the expense 

of the multitude... There is no single agency set 

up by the people for its own benefit that holds within 

itself greater possibilities for the cultural future of 

the race than the public library. None other com- 
mands a wider prospect, a fairer field, a vaster 

Objective. It is the one tax-supported institution 

that seems almost pre-ordained to meet the rising 

call for leadership in adult education,"13 

Service to the foreign-born was not extensively de- 
veloped in the Enoch Pratt Free Library in this period. 
Foreign immigration was not so great a factor in the 
growth of the population of Baltimore as was the migration 
of native Americans. Important point of entry for im- 
migrants though it was, Baltimore sent most of these im- 
migrants on West. In 1910, the foreign-born population of 
Baltimore was 13.9 percent; in 1920 it was 11.6 percent; 
in 193U it had dropped to 9.4 percent; and by 1950 it made 
up only 5 Pescentine Nevertheless neighborhood branch li- 


braries in the twenties felt the demand for books in Polish, 
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Russian, and Yiddish; and, somewhat untypically, Branch 4 
was alert to adult needs among the foreign-born group. 
"These people have been trained only to work and to go to 
church. They have not been trained to read or to use the 
public library. Consequently the work of introducing them 
to books must largely be begun through the childneyae 

Branch library service in the 1920's was predominant- 
ly a service to children and young people. The heavy and 
almost exclusive use of branch libraries by children is 
highlighted by comments on the pleasure librarians felt in 
having some adults--clergymen, physicians, and others-- 
use the tive A system-wide program of lectures 
designed for adults was sustained throughout the early and 
middle twenties, but 80 percent to 100 percent of the audi- 
ences were ehidrense: Smail adult attendance at lectures 
was laid to the fact that large numbers of adults were at- 
tending public school classes in English and citizen ent eae 
Gradually, however, adult use of branch services increased 
among foreign readers. As one librarian explained: ‘Tt 
took some little time for them to appreciate the library. 
But now they come in such numbers as to cause the cir- 
culation to be one of the largest in the eliysit? 

With each annual report Steiner reaffirmed his faith 
in the educational function of the library and the adult ed- 
ucation mission of its service. His quotations from other 
librarians provided the substance. of the interpretation; 
the special services instituted toward fulfillment of the goal 
were not elaborated, and the Consultation Clerk whose 
appointment was announced with pride in 1923 was sum- 
marily identified in 1924 as "doing a satisfactory job,'' and 
was omitted from all mention in 1925. Branch efforts at 


developing exhibits and special interest collections were 
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sporadic and unrelated to over-all goals. In his final report in 


1926, Steiner quoted from Asa Wynkop's 1919 article in New 
York Libraries on''The Library a Factor in Present-Day Edu- 
cation;''and he quoted extensively once more from Carl B. 
Roden. Here the Roden quotation pointed to the concept of li- 
brary adult education which Steiner found so satisfactory: 


"What is Adult Education if it is not exactly that service 
which the public library should be prepared to render ? 
What single experiment is more indispensable in this 
process ot educating the adult, which is self-education, 
than the habit and tacility of using books ? I recall the 
recent statement of an eminent educator that, so far as 
adults are concerned, there is no such thing as teach- 
ing; there is only guided reading.''2U 


Se lf-education through reading was, for Steiner, the library's 
conception of adult education. How that goal was to be achieved 
remained to be developed; the Consultation Clerk was an ex- 
periment, a first step which had no elaboration in his time. For 
Steiner in 1926, however, the library's goal remained the en- 


couragement of good reading through selection of good books. 


1926-1935: Laying the Foundations for 
Adult Education 


Wheeler: Library Leader and 
Man of Books 


With the appointment of Joseph Lewis Wheeler to the 
directorship of the Enoch Pratt Free Library on July 1, 1926, 
"the institution was transformed,"' commented Luther Evans 
twenty years later. 2: The vigor with which Wheeler undertook 
the reorganization and revitalization of the library showed itself 
within a matter of hours. The Evening Sun on July 3, 1926, 
carried Wheeler's announcement that 1U, 000 books would be 
placed on open shelves, and opened the article with the sen- 
tence: ''No longer will Baltimoreans have to rummage through 
a card catalogue and make out a slip to procure a book at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. '"“7 The impact of Wheeler's person- 
ality and vision of library service was swift and affirmative. A 
feature article in the Baltimore Sun in early October penetrated 
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to Wheeler's major professional preoccupation: "Mr. Wheeler 

always refers to books as if the word were spelled with capital 
2 

letters.™ . 

In mid-August Baltimore's American headlined its 
news story on the library's exhibit of one hundred prints 
depicting events in American history with the caption: 
"Pratt Library Is Showing New Life.'' The exhibit was i- 
dentified as "adult education,'’ and was closely related to 
the library's book resources. This item, obviously 
inspired by Wheeler's enthusiasm, quoted his interpretation. 
It recounted: 

Enoch Pratt Free Library is extending an added 

privilege in adult educational facilities,...by an 

exhibition of one hundred prints at the Central Li- 

brary, in Mulberry Street. The library furnishes 

books giving clear outline of each of the incidents 
depicted in the art exhibition. There is thus no 
reason why a citizen seeking to enlighten himself on 
any happening or epoch in the history of our nation 
cannot acquire the facts in the briefest space of time. 

This innovation is the idea of Joseph L. Wheeler, the 

new librarian, whose administration has started most 

auspiciously. 24 

This use of the term "adult education" in 1926 is a 
rare instance of Wheeler's casual use of the term as a 
means of interpreting a library service. Almost all other 
mention of library adult education from him is in quotation 
from other people, in referring to adult education con- 
ferences or organizations (where the term has become a 
proper noun), or in debating the meaning of the term 
itself. Therefore it is important to examine carefully the 
concepts and the values which led to Wheeler's use in 
1926 of the term "adult education" as if it would convey an 
additional and useful meaning in his description of a library 


service, 
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Ingredients of Library Adult Education 
in 1926 

When Wheeler came to the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
he was already an established librarian who had been 
providing leadership to the library profession through ex- 
ample and by his publications. His philosophy of public 
librarianship had crystallized and his vision of library serv- 
ice was clarified. Enoch Pratt Free Library became the 
laboratory of his mature professional thinking, and the 
sureness with which he made changes came from a diversity 
of experience and critical analysis of library purposes, 

Much of Wheeler's philosophy was directly in the 
school of John Cotton Dana and William S. Learned, but 
had the impress of Wheeler's personal conviction. In 1916, 
Wheeler gave an address at the Asbury Park conference of 
the American Library Association on "The Larger Publicity 
of the library," in which he sketched the aspects of the 
library's work with the community, which he later expanded 
in The Library and the Saiitewaitee 

Not only had Wheeler's earlier thinking been con- 
cerned with the broad problems of library organization and 
interpretation, but with the precise and exacting problem 
of guiding the reader. In 1919 the ALA published his Job | 
Book for Men Leaving the cesta, 0" combining full-page 
black-and-white photographs of men on the job with captions 
incorporating book titles helpful for understanding the oc- 
cupations pictured, and concluding with a section "Use Your 
Library.'' There were brief reading lists at the end of 
the book. Wheeler was convinced of the value of recom- 
mending good books to readers, 

During the war he had proposed that the ALA produce 


annotated war-time reading lists on a variety of subjects. 
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Such a project got under way when $1500 was allotted from 
the War Service Committee for '"'After-war Reading Courses," 
and by April, 1919, the preparation of fifty lists was in 
process under Wheeler's guidance, 

In 1920, Wheeler documented his commitment to edu- 
cational purpose in the library profession as he wrote: 

The librarian's task is a great missionary work, 

based on a belief in the social value of books. Li- 

brary buildings and the carefully selected and pre- 

pared stock of literature are but the Be eas 

with which to render actual service. @ 

"Service'' was developed here by Wheeler to center on carry- 
ing the knowledge and love of books "beyond the minds of 
the library staff and beyond the walls of the library build- 
ing, into the minds of the singing, working, hurrying crowd.” 
Contrasting the need for serving the workaday world through 
books and information of practical value with Henry Barnard's 
view of free libraries as a center for cultural enlighten- 
ment of the adult, Wheeler accepted both functions, placing 
an emphasis upon practical service but conceding a priority 

i 
to "self-culture"’ in terms of social importance. 

Primarily, however, this article was a paean to peo- 
ple and books, In the spirit of the ALA Enlarged Program, 
to which he here gave his support, Wheeler concluded: 

We are the carriers, the promoters, the interpreters 

of the book; not lovers of books to ourselves but to 

the world. Let us take ourselves to the top of a 

high office building, or climb the hill that overlooks 

our country town. There at our feet are the houses, 

the shops, the offices, the busy streets, reaching 

into the horizon. It is all our fertile field of endeavor. 

We love it as we love the books. We must listen to 

the hum of machines and peer into the faces of the 


hurrying crowd. The throb of the people at work 
must be a song in our ears. The old men and the 
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children, the mothers and the workers, yes even the 

hard headed business men, are calling for the mes- 

sage of our books, 31 

At the core of Wheeler's philosophy of librarianship, 
along with "tbooks,"' was "'publicity."' In Wheeler's thinking 
in the early 192U's, study of the community and publicity 
were ''companion Bibioctou sc Publicity and community 
study had, for him, a close relationship with all aspects of 
the public library's function. His major publication of this 
period, The Library and the Community, had a scope that, 
as Bostwick expressed it, was 'very nearly the same" as 
the field of librarianship,” but the focus for this text on 
librarianship was publicity and the library's contact with 
the community. The methods he proposed included not only 
those publicity methods of news, posters, and exhibits but 
also contacts with community groups and individual com- 
munity leaders for interpretation of library services. Read- 
ing lists, which the Enoch Pratt Free Library was later to 
produce in variety and quantity, were presented as funda- 
mental tools of publicity and community contact, and were 
at no time in the 1924 publication referred to as adult edu- 
cation materials. Stimulation of reading was the objective; 
tailoring the message to the specific group or individual was 
the fundamental principle. 

Wheeler saw the library's community survey as pro- 
viding a basis for improved service and as revealing op- 
portunities and suggesting projects. He placed great value 
on personal acquaintance with leaders of industrial, com- 
mercial, educational, racial groups, and their activities. 
Convinced that the library should do its own survey and 
not leave it to the experts, he proposed also that the com- 


munity and its leaders share in the development of the sur- 
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vey as well-as using the information it discovered, Wheeler 
clearly distinguished the library's community survey from 
that of the social worker; free from condescension, the li- 
brary studied the community for the immediate and practical 
purpose of determining its program of services, 

While easing the possible concern of the laymen lest 
the library be patronizing in its motives or services, he 
nevertheless continued to view as an important function the 
encouragement of readers to more careful and systematic 
reading and study. Under the heading "Reference Work," 
he developed the idea of library adult study courses: 

Not far distant one sees the widespread preparation 

of intensive study courses for adults who are not 

connected with any organized classes in the com- 
munity, and who have a right to look to the library 
for planned courses of reading. This is a refer- 
ence function, and any advance in this direction 

depends almost entirely upon proper publicity, 34 

Thus, as he completed the writing of The Library and 
the Community, Wheeler saw the public library's function 
in terms of the encouragement of reading through services 
and collections that were developed from a thorough know- 
ledge of the community, personal acquaintance with its peo- 
ple, and a program to attract interest and develop under - 
standing of the library and its significance for the user. 
He rejected what he termed the social worker's condescen- 
sion and patronizing attitude toward people served, but 
accepted the educator's role of guidance and stimulation in 
the use of books, which he regarded as part of the refer- 
ence function of the library. 

The term "adult education,'' however, Wheeler re- 
served for programs of other community agencies engaged 


in formal courses or study group programs, as in public 
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schools, churches, community centers, university extension, 
recreation Annie. The library's role, in Wheeler's 
view, was patterned closely after the program of the Mil- 
waukee Public Library: contact with instructors of adult 
groups, talks by the librarian to the groups themselves, 
leaving selected book collections for their use, providing 
reading lists, and organizing visits of the groups to the 
public library. Wheeler saw this library role aS commun- 
ity cooperation rather than as adult educationsie ieCrCO= 
Operative role was the only adult education role Wheeler 
assigned to the library, and the implication was that the li- 
brary's participation in adult education was ancillary to 
other agencies and organizations. 

So congenial to Wheeler were the values and services 
of the growing library adult education movement in the mid- 
twenties, however, that the August 16, 1926, announcement 
of the Enoch Pratt Free Library's exhibit as an "added 
privilege in adult educational facilities'' seemed to slip 
naturally from the new director in the hospitable climate of 
the library profession of that year. 

The American Library Association's Libraries and A- 
dult Education had just been published, and its vision of li- 
brary service was close to that which Wheeler heid. These 
ideas were in the air, fresh, fragrant and free from the 
taint of professional conflict for the moment. The term 
“adult education" had an aura of significance for all aspects 
of education in 1926 and a compatibility with his own views 
that encouraged Wheeler's use of it. But this was a tran- 
sitory concept for him, and he did not find "adult educa- 
tion" a useful term to interpret library services again until 


fleetingly in 1940. He preferred to interpret services 
through such terms as "'publicity'' and "community contact," 
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which continued to hold a wealth of meaning for him. The 
elucidation of the concept of "adult education" held by 
Wheeler after 1926 arose primarily from those instances 
in which he struggled to clarify its meaning. 

The Community University and 

Adult Education 

Wheeler's first annual report at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library served to set forth for staff and community the 
philosophy and program of library services which were to 
characterize the library under his guidance for nineteen 
years. Picking up the concept which Melvil Dewey first 
proposed as a "university of the people"' and which had been 
elaborated upon until William Learned's fine summation of 
it in 1924 as a "genuine community university #o Wheeler 
fashioned it into a tool of his own, 

He presented a plan for subject departmentalization of 
the library's main collection, the subject areas reflecting 
community interests and headed by a group of highly trained 
and experienced librarians with the administrative ability 
to “project their literature into the life of Baltinrcee eae 
The three major emphases here were the emphases of 
Learned's proposal in 1924, but had had their roots in 
Wheeler's philosophy for some time: a Subject depart- 
mentalization, to reflect community interests; a staff of 
Specialists "who will be looked to by the whole population as 
the people's own experts in their various subjects, ready 
always to be drawn upon...for information, and for partici- 
pation in the work of societies, study clubs, and other 
groups who are busy with these various subjects and who, 
with individual leaders, unquestionably give the impetus for 


the development of a great Cite and the educational 
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function of these specialists, using their well-selected col- 
lections, of getting ideas into circulation in the community 
they serve, Wheeler wrote: 
It is not nearly so important that the library should 
secure and forever retain good books as public prop- 
erty as to see that these books as agents of intelli- 
gence are constantly used by an increasing number 
of persons; especially that books of solid worth 
shall be brought to the attention not only of scholars 
but of the general public who will, as all librarians 
know, respond notably to any encouragement of this 
sort. 4 
Learned had sharply etched the challenge to public 
libraries two years earlier; the need in the adult com- 
munity for conscious and systematic growth in knowledge, 
going beyond "lectures, Chautauquas, community forums 
and other so-called ‘adult education’ "' to develop a cumula- 
tive sequence in learning to give it significance and lasting 
RRS The costs of library service in "an adult intelli- 
gence center'' would not be high as compared with classroom 
instruction, Learned suggested, since the quality of service 
provided by skilled library staff would exert a community- 
wide influence: 
It is clear that public servants of this quality and 
capacity would soon hold an exceptional place in any 
community. They would be the real pilots of its 
social, intellectual, and economic life--the linesmen 
alike of material and spiritual power, bringing know- 
ledge and need together...for the immediate ripened 
reaction of the adult, 43 
The services provided by such an institution, he proposed, 
would be those of a genuine community university, bring- 
ing intelligence to bear on all adult affairs. This was the 
"Real University'' which Wheeler envisioned for Baltimore 


in 1926, a 
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The following May, the Baltimore Education Society's 
Committee to Survey Library Service in Baltimore made 
recommendations, with the hand of Wheeler clearly visible. 
The proposed program included subject departmentalization 
in the projected new building for the central library and 
the development of a staff of specialists freed from circula- 
tion duties and able to concentrate on selection of materials 
and provision of help to those "who are seeking information 
and who need some guidance in their atcien ee The fun- 
damentals of this report are close to the philosophy which 
Learned offered in 1924. Learned had contrasted the 
earlier attitudes of library use as a privilege to be sought 
and bestowed with the new view of the library's services 
being made readily available to all with interest in books 
and ideas. He had added to the earlier concept of ''avail- 
ability,'' the concepts of staff expertness and of guidance 
of the reader to the materials which he can best use for 
his purposes. He had not, however, enunciated the idea 
of the library's responsibility for stimulation of use of 
materials among those for whom there was not yet a com- 
pelling reason to use the library, nor among those who 
used the library for limited purposes. Wheeler had gone 
further than Learned in this direction; he recognized a 
"missionary" spirit of library service and his chosen 
method of stimulating "the hurrying crowd" was publicity: 
exhibits, reading lists, news about books and services, 
contact with community groups. 

In 1928 Wheeler further clarified his precise vision 
of the library's role in service when he pointed out that 
the "crowd was the concern of the library not for each 
person within it, but as a place to find "the promising 


individual among the mass, and call him across the social 
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culf by the bridge of intellectual democracy.° He went 
to great pains, however, to justify wide publicity to 
encourage "mass reading"' as well as "the specialized, in- 
dividual work upon which depends the growth of rare and 
exceptional men and women": 
Perhaps the only reason that Iam bringing in this ques- 
tion of the compatibility of quantity and quality in our li- 
brary aims and methods is a firm belief that the two 
must and do go together; that one is not done to the det- 
riment of the other, and that neither can succeed 
without the other. It is to be regretted that a few 
librarians attempt to make a cleavage between the 
two purposes. We cannot lead people to better books 
unless we first get them to the library. 47 
The portion of public library service which Wheeler 
came to recognize as adult education did not include the 
scattered reading that might be done in response to mass 
publicity, but rather reading done by purposeful readers 
with the cumulative sequence necessary to give it signifi- 
cant and lasting value. Wheeler wrote: 
The term adult education in America means one thing 
to formal educators: they conceive it only in terms 
of group or class instruction, To librarians it in- 
cludes that indeed, but it means also the reading and 
study of books by individual men and women prompted 
largely by their own initiative and persevering without 
the aid of class or group stimulation, 48 
The subject departments of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, then, were conceived as providing the full range of 
service, each in its own subject area: an expertly selected 
collection; service to the researcher, scholar, and expert; 
guidance for the purposeful general reader; stimulation to 
more purposeful reading of those whose intellectual curi- 
osity has been dulled; and provision of reading lists and 


exhibits through contact with community groups, in order to 
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influence public opinion toward reading and study and to 
bring readers to the library. The department chiefs who 
were to carry this responsibility must indeed be librarians 
expert in subject matter and intellectual pilots of the com- 
munity. 

One of the achievements of Wheeler's administration 
was the quality of the staff which he developed for the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library. ''Alumni'' of Enoch Pratt, after 
training and experience in Baltimore, went to fill important 
library posts and provide leadership to the library profes- 
sion throughout the country. Wheeler's insight into per- 
sonal capacity led him to select top-flight younger librarians 
who were able to fill the demanding positions which his 
vision of library service had created. His method of work- 
ing with them permitted, or forced, maturity of philosophy 
and the development of realistic goals. Formal staff dis- 
cussions at Enoch Pratt Free Library were intense, if 
Sporadic; but communication on important ideas and policies 
flowed between department heads and director ais Dominant 
though Wheeler's own ideas were in shaping the development 
of Enoch Pratt Free Library, still the excellent departmen- 
tal staff and Wheeler's recognition of their right to contri- 
bute to the growth of the service fostered a diversity of 
viewpoint and encouraged a maturing of idea that led to 
change and growth. 

An exploration of this diver sity of viewpoints on li- 
brary adult education in the period 1926 to 1945 at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library may best be pursued through, 
first, an exploration of the development of various services 
thought of, at one time or another, as related to adult 
education, and then careful examination of certain crises in 
thinking about adult education at Enoch Pratt Free Library. 
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Wheeler's development of the program of exhibits and 
displays at Enoch Pratt Free Library had national attention. 
He linked displays closely to the educational purpose of the 
library in the early 1920's, viewing them as awakening 
desire for the particular book displayed and more generally 
creating an interest in books and in the library. °° The 
1926 exhibit of American history in prints and books, i- 
dentified as "adult education,"' was envisioned as helping the 
citizen "'seeking to enlighten pimee lt alan 

The innovation of the now famous display windows at 
Enoch Pratt were never interpreted by Wheeler as educa- 
tional facilities. He first envisioned the windows of the 
1932 building as providing an unobstructed view of absorbed 
readers and library activities rather than displays, °” al- 
though by 1930 a grant of $8,000 had been secured from 
the Carnegie Corporation to demonstrate, in Wheeler's 
words, "the effectiveness of exhibit windows in libraries," 
and the program of window display began under the guidance 
of Gretta Smith. ss It is significant to note that while 
Wheeler did not refer to an educational purpose for these 
exhibits, the Carnegie Corporation, in granting the funds, 
identified the project as "educational Sanne 

Dropping the use of the phrase “adult education" did 
not mean dropping the function which Wheeler had ascribed 
to displays; that of showing that "library books connect 
with every vocation and intellectual interest in the com- 
munity.'”° Even in an ardent denial of Enoch Pratt's in- 
terest in an adult education program, Wheeler held firm 
to the function of exhibits and other services as that of 


stimulation of the use of print. He wrote: 
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These exhibits are not any more related to so-called 
adult education than to any other aspect of the Li- 
brary's work. 


We do not have any adult education program. This 
Library does not believe it to be the function of a 
library to carry on all the social work or forms of 
education which may be essential to a community, 
but only those which have to do with printed matter 
and the stimulation of its use.° 
The contrast between this response in 1943 and his relaxed 
use of "adult educational facilities'' in 1926 to describe the 
same service, provides a measure of the change in the 
conception of library adult education which Wheeler experi- 
enced. 

Kate M. Coplan, Publicity Assistant from 1927 to 
1934, then Chief of Exhibits and Publicity from 1934 
through the period of this study, linked exhibits and adult 
education in her writings only in the 1950's. Writing in 
the context of adult education in 1951, Coplan pointed out 
that exhibits carry an educational message on a personally 
Significant level, that they stimulate an interest in books 
and reading, and that they are designed to bring non-users 
into the libraryece Elsewhere in the Same year she pointed 
to links between exhibits and adult education: book exhib- 
its designed to accompany ‘various adult education pro- 
grams,'' such as church conferences, forums, and institutes; 
and she saw exhibits as an excellent "device for fostering 
adult education." Retrospectively, in 1954, she saw the 
exhibits program at Enoch Pratt in its day of development 
under the Carnegie Corporation grant as "an experiment in 
public education, "°" Fundamentally, however, Coplan 
viewed exhibits primarily as a means of "building up a 


reservoir of good will" and as bait to come into the library’ 
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Displays thus contributed to publicity and stimulation 
to reading, and while they were not basically seen as edu- 
cational in themselves, they contributed to the educational 
services of the library. For both Coplan and Wheeler, 
however, when presented in a climate of adult education, 
exhibits had fleetingly seemed to them to have a share in 


adult education. 
Reading Lists 


Wheeler's faith in the usefulness of reading lists in 
stimulating reading not only provided a major emphasis for 
the Enoch Pratt program of service throughout his period 
as Director, but also had a national impact. In 1930 the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York granted $4,000 to the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science to 
produce and publish a series of twenty-seven reading lists 
on science for the general reader. The Association ad- 
ministered the series through a committee of scientists 
and librarians, with Joseph Wheeler as chairman, and the 
preparation of the lists was coordinated from the Enoch 
Piotr hee Library. = Wheeler, iour years later, secured 
a Carnegie Corporation grant for the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary of $2,580 for each of five years to edit and print 
sixty lists of books in the field of fine arts for distribution 
through galleries, schools, colleges, and libraries, °° When 
Wheeler came to Enoch Pratt, he brought with him from 
Youngstown the preparation of the annual list of educational 
literature prepared for the National Education ecttntelee” 
Other reading lists were prepared and, together with some 
poetry broadsides, were offered for sale to other libraries 
as "an encouragement to reading.” 


Wheeler's faith in reading lists was very persuasive 
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among the Enoch Pratt staff. By 1934, at the end of the 
second year in the new building, subject department reports 
annually reflected a consistent list-making activity. The 


Department of History, Travel and Biography reported: 


The big achievement of the year was the preparation 
of six period biography book lists, two of which have 
been printed, three are in press, and the sixth is 
nearly ready for printing. The preparation of these 
was valuable to the staff, compelling, as it did, the 
survey of a period, a consideration of its leaders and 
a comparison of biographies available. The lists 
were prepared for the general reader, not for the 
student, and biographies were chosen with a view to 
capturing interest and fostering further reading in the 
period. The two published early in the year have 
been enormously popular, so much so that it has been 
an embarrassment to try to supply the books, when 
no extra copies could be ordered, 66 


Similarly, the Department of Industry and Science reported 
for the same year: 

The garden list was revised, printed, exhausted, re- 

printed. A list of books on dogs was prepared for 

and distributed at the annual dog show, and copies 
were also sent to Hutzler's pet shop. It proved to 
be an exceedingly popular list with patrons and the 
supply was exhausted long before the year was over, 

The Christmas cookery list was revived and con- 

siderably enlarged, 67 
Booklists had become a prominent activity of the Enoch 
Pratt staff. 

Although never referring to the production of reading 
lists as "adult education,'’ Wheeler developed this active 
program of booklists at the same time that the ALA was 
producing the Reading with a Purpose series under the 
aegis of the Board on the Library and Adult Education, 
Unquestionably Wheeler viewed reading lists as tools for 


the stimulation of educational adult reading, both in 1924 
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in The Library and the Community, and again in 1930 and 
in 1934 in securing the grants from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion for the series of sciences and arts booklistsess are 
Carnegie Corporation viewed the fine arts grant in 1934 as 
one to develop a substantive program, not merely publicity 
for other services of substantive nature. Yet it was at 
this point that Wheeler and Coplan had begun to interpret 
at least the publication (as distinct from preparation or use) 
of booklists as publicity exclusively. Wheeler incorporated 
Coplan's report into his own in 1937, commenting that "the 
preparation, printing and distribution of Library book lists 
fall within the general field of publicity." 

For Wheeler, the preparation of book lists, however, 
had more than the production of publicity as an end. Back 
from vacation and refreshed in thinking, he commented in 
a memorandum to the heads of the adult public departments 
in August, 1936: 

Our activity in preparation of booklists is more than 

a hobby or a gesture, in my mind, but a fundamental, 

continual process essential to each department staff 

member if she is going to keep a thorough well 
rounded collection on her shelves and in the back of 
her mind. We need to find some practical shortcuts 
for all the central adult staff to keep informed of the 
new books in their own and other departments, and to 
evaluate these books as they come onto the shelves,/0 
The integration of reading list preparation into the profes- 
sional responsibility of all staff members in the central li- 
brary was essential in Wheeler's view. He did not think 
of reading lists as a service provided by a single librarian 
or a Single department. His evaluation of the effectiveness 
of the lists was in terms of the diversity of distribution, 
the amount of interest stimulated by the lists and the amount 


of reading done. He did not explore who read the books for 
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what purpose or with what educational outcome, nor did 
these questions interest him except in a general way. 

The publication in 1938 of Alvin Johnson's criticism 
of reading lists as adult education tools challenged Wheeler's 
view of the reading list as a publicity tool. Johnson's 
recognition of the general excellence of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library's service was coupled with an analysis of 
its philosophy as one of "pure librarianship” in which the 


educational work was of a "generalized character." 


Another example of an excellent library in which 
pure librarianship officially holds right of way is the 
Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore. Here librarian- 
ship has taken the direction of a highly developed 
departmentalization, with a specialist in each depart- 
ment who can steer the reader through a systematic 
course if he so desires. By a brilliant use of dis- 
plays and by well-devised reading lists, turned out 
in profusion by the library itself, the library makes 
it possible for the reader to direct himself wisely... 


Indeed, it may be said that whatever the attitude 

of the librarian toward special adult education activi- 
ties, an important, often the most important, part of 
his educational work is of this generalized character. 
One may feel that such an impersonal relation to the 
body of readers is not in itself an adequate exploita - 
tion of the educational position of the library. It 
will, however, always be an essential part of the 
educational work, 


Despite Johnson's recognition here of the "'well-devised 
reading lists'' at Enoch Pratt, when he came to a more 
highly analytical view of reading lists as either "agglu- 
tinative"’ or "developmental" (which latter type he made 
Synonymous with "adult education list making") Enoch Pratt 
was not listed on the side of the angels. 

If we classify book lists roughly as following either 


the agglutinative or the developmental principle, 
we will note that the former predominates heavily 
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in the practice of American libraries. The explana- 
tion is obvious, An overworked library employee 

can with little effort throw together a list of books 

on fishing around the time when the fishing season 
Opens, or books on summer camps for the late 
Spring. There is no great difficulty in getting up a 
list of light new novels for summer reading. Much 
more of time and effort is required to prepare a 

list of books which exhibits a definite educational 
purpose. What is more, it is much harder to in- 
terest the reader in such a list. The general reader's 
mind is agglutinative rather than developmental, 
Where he has enjoyed a book his natural inclination 
is to lay hands on another book he will enjoy as well. 
He regards it as of no consequence that the repetition 
of a particular kind of impression eventually becomes 
fruitless, 


It is not my intention to condemn the preparation 

of what I have called agglutinative lists. They hasten 
the choices of the cursory reader and insofar lighten 
the task of the librarian. No doubt they extend and 
increase the reading of a community, and by so doing 
help to realize the ideal of full coverage. My only 
point is that agglutinative list making does not proper - 
ly fall under the head of adult education. 


One encounters numerous examples of what may 

properly be called developmental or adult educational 

list making, especially in such libraries as Newark, 

Cleveland, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, and 

Los Angeles, 73 

Wheeler had never claimed that the reading lists 
developed at his library were "adult education,"' and referred | 
only to the Reading with a Purpose lists or to specially 
devised lists for particular individuals or groups in this 
context. Johnson's analysis, nevertheless, challenged 
Wheeler and the Enoch Pratt Free Library staff to a re- 
consideration of their construction of reading lists. Staff 
discussion identified Enoch Pratt reading lists as in a third 
category, falling between Johnson's two, a category of lists 


devoted to books on a particular skill or subject area, 
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which are "educational to a tips oe Further, staff saw 
their subject reading lists as stimulating reading interests 
beyond the best aaitgas 

Marion E. Hawes, at one time Readers' Adviser and 
then head of the Education, Philosophy and Religion Depart- 
ment, gave leadership to the adult education use of reading 
lists at Enoch Pratt. In 1942, at the request of the ALA 
Adult Education Board, she developed the reading course 
What to Read in Psychology, which stood as a model for 
the readers' advisers of the country. Its basic principles 
were critical annotation and inclusion of a breadth of ma- 
terials adaptable to the resources of a variety of public 
library collections, and flexible in its application to the 
needs of individual readers 

An amalgam of philosophy on reading lists developed 
at Enoch Pratt, growing from the intensive and sustained 
program of list-making shared in by all professional staff, 
and from the discussion of purposes and awareness of 
diverse uses of such lists stimulated by attention to adult 
education philosophy. Following Wheeler's retirement and 
under the guidance of Emerson Greenaway as new director, 
Enoch Pratt staff continued to use the preparation of read- 
ing lists as a fundamental tool in service. 

The reading list at Enoch Pratt Free Library became 
an essential accompaniment of the library-sponsored public 
meeting or the co-sponsored public meeting. A diversified 
program of lectures was traditionally accompanied by read- 
ing lists that were the basis for both displays and book 
talks related to the pibaramsen In 1949, a Family Af- 
fairs Institute held in the Patterson Park Branch and co- 


Sponsored by a variety of community organizations, included 
two booklists, one for parents and one for children, it The 
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reading list, a fundamental professional tool and service 
at Enoch Pratt Free Library, became an essential inte- 
grated into community service, meeting both publicity and 
educational needs simultaneously. 

Inaugurated in 1952, Enoch Pratt Free Library's A- 
dult Education Week, co-sponsored with the city's adult 
educational institutions, centered on the distribution of a 
series of basic reading lists in such fields as economics, 
sociology, and United States history, with a circulating 
display of the books included on the lists. The purpose of 
the project was to stimulate planned reading and to interest 
adults in continued learning. ie 

The reading list, then, which had begun as a tool for 
publicity and stimulation to reading, came at Enoch Pratt 
Free Library to have also a specifically educational func- 
tion as it was used in conjunction with other services to 


provide a sequence of learning experiences. 
Readable Books 


An interest in the stimulation of reading as a profit- 
able use of leisure time lay behind both Wheeler's thinking 
about reading lists and his concern for "more carefully and 
interestingly written American books for the public...in 
many fields of Beence gat, In the early 1930's Wheeler 
saw the problem of readable books in terms quite in 
harmony with James Harvey Robinson's concept of human- 
izing knowledge as he wrote: 

There is serious need for systematic, illustrated 

works, not necessarily brief ‘appetizers’ at one 

extreme, nor at the other, the conventional text- 
book...We do, however, need books that have more 


of the broad outlook, imaginative power and literary 
background and style which characterize some of the 
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work of...Wells and Huxley...Jeans and Eddington, a 


Qualities which Wheeler sought in reading materials for the 
general public were related in his thinking to the major 
adult education concerns of the period: 
Educators and social students agree that we must 
find new and effective ways to stimulate profitable 
use of leisure. Awakening to the possibilities and 
plans for such stimulation unquestionably marks one of 
the great forward steps in recent educational pro- 
eress. Two psychological factors have a direct 
connection with this paper. Curiosity is one of the 
ereatest stimuli for the profitable use of leisure; 
it interests people in new subjects. Arousing 
curiosity is therefore a profitable sort of educational 
venture. And enthusiasm, that gift of the gods, plays 
a large part in forwarding these varied and profitable 
uses of leisure. 82 
With the publication of Felsenthal's and Hoit's lists 
of readable books for the general reader, and Tompkins' 
analysis of readability in terms of levels of reading capac- 
ity, ue professional librarians' attention was directed more 
precisely to vocabulary, sentence structure, and. organiza- 
tion of the text as well as to the humanizing of knowledge 
through illustration of the abstract by the concrete, vivid 
detail, or metaphor. In January, 1935, the ALA Board on 
the Library and Adult Education issued a simple, succinct 
summary of the then-known basic principles of readability, 
prepared by Marion E. Hawes, the Readers’ Adviser at the 
Enoch -Pratty Free Library, oe This more precise thinking 
about readability arose from the detailed analysis by li- 
brarians whose daily work with the public and whose con- 
cern for educational service to adults provided the impetus 
and experience to this creative thinking, 
At the same time, Lyman Bryson and others working 


with the Readability Laboratory at Columbia were developing 
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plans for a series of simplified texts for the adult reader 
in areas of public issues. The interest of the Carnegie 
Corporation and the Rockefeller Foundation had become 
involved in the problem of developing widespread reading 
through readable books for adult interests, °° 

In this context, the Rockefeller Foundation organized 
a conference on ''The Provision of Printed Materials Needed 
for Adult Education" in February, 1935, ay Wheeler pro- 
posed the program which became the focus for the day's 
discussion: ‘the writing, illustrating, and production of a 
ereat quantity of simple, authentic books in paper covers 
that could be distributed chenplyaten Large quantities of 
Simple and inexpensive books were seen as exemplified in 
the current Woolworth ten-cent anthologies, providing cheap- 
ness and wide distribution of good materials. Some debate 
on whether the main issue was cheapness and accessibility 
or rather readability, found Wheeler making a case for 
cheapness and accessibility aided by a promotional program 
through reading lists, rather than a program of writing 
books for the general reader with readability in minds: 

Wheeler was convinced that compact presentations of 
knowledge made accessible would be used; he cited the 
college review books inexpensively available. When C. E. 
Rush of Yale University demurred that they were "cram 
books,'' Wheeler replied that they were very interestingly 
written, Frederick Melcher, seeing the need for actual 
examination of such books, proposed that very thing: ‘It 
would be interesting if we had on that table a collection of 
books so we might see what was the matter with them--just 
to see what the reaction would be to a table full of [such] 


books. tha 
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For Wheeler this conference had a stimulating effect, 
both in terms of ideas and of the program he undertook, 
His article appearing in Library Quarterly the following 
October discussed two major problems: the adequate study 
of the community to clarify reader interest and need, and 
the availability of worthwhile books to meet these needs 
and interests in quantity needed, at the time needed, and 

“a 90 ’ 
on the level of readability needed. Despite the emphasis 
which, in 1935, he placed on adult education as working with 
the purposeful reader who comes to the library on his own 
initiative, he saw the public library's obligation "to influence 

1 
public opinion toward reading and shidyae With a clear 
visualization of the kind of readers he discussed, Wheeler 
went on to illustrate: 

The public library's function is a dual one: 4) 

to attract and serve the upper intellectual group who 

may be doing purposeful and intensive reading or 

scholarly research work; and (b) to attract and 
serve the average man or woman passing by, or 
visiting the ten-cent store, or living in mean streets, 
or the man in better circumstances, at the window 
of his club, whose intellectual curiosity has been 
dulled, but who may yet be led to get some of the 
beauty and pleasure and inspiration from books, if 
librarians will only take heed. Library workers 
cannot justly concentrate their attentions and affec- 
tions on either clientele or service to the exclusion 

of the other, 92 

Wheeler undertook to gather the very tableful of books 
for the general reader which Melcher had envisioned. He 
sought books from England as samples of publications ‘for 
working people or semi-educated adults--books of real 
merit, interestingly prepared, profusely illustrated and 
designed for this particular parpose ek The importance 


of visual appeal for readability was a chief concern with 
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Wheeler, who wrote to Lyman Bryson of the Readability 
Laboratory: 

I do hope that some way can be found to take such 

carefully prepared manuscripts as those which have 

come from your laboratory and get them printed in 

a physical form that will have the eye appeal which 

gets sales on news stands. That includes not only 

the cover with plenty of color but a profusion of 

illustrations inside the book. As one librarian, I 

feel very keenly that this is our continuing need 

before we can reach the other nine-tenths of the adult 

population. 94 

Wheeler's correspondence with authors, publishers 
and librarians, all reflect the influence of the Rockefeller 
Foundation conference on his attention to the problems of 
readable materials. 4 Wheeler, in turn, made his own 
influence felt in Support of readable books. John Chan- 
cellor, Assistant in Adult Education at the American Li- 
brary Association, wrote in warm appreciation of Wheeler's 
interest in Grabbe's publication of the readable The Earth 
Among the Stars: 

It is very heartening to realize that one of our 

outstanding librarians is helping in this discussion 

of readable books with publishers as you are. So 

long as a few readers’ advisers and assistants were 

the principal ones raising the cry we were not apt 

to be taken very seriously. 
His acknowledgment of the significance of Wheeler's in- 
terest says much about the status of library adult educa- 
t10n) inwl 935. aes 

Wheeler's policies at Enoch Pratt Free Library tended 
both to reflect and to contribute to the loss of status which 
library adult education suffered in this period. By the 
time Wheeler had collected his samples of readable books, 


the "table full’ of materials had been incorporated as a 
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single panel in a series of ten on "methods used by li- 
braries to instruct their adult readers in how to use li- 
brary tools." Further, Wheeler, back from another a- 
dult education conference held at Princeton, was in a quer- 
ulous mood concerning "adult education."’ He asked Chan- 
cellor, 

May I again urge that you sit down and write a 

hundred word statement as to what "Adult Education 

and the Library'' means in specific terms that will 

make people understand and get through this period 

of vagueness. Perhaps you had better offer a ten 

dollar prize for the person that writes the best 

statement about it, 99 
And as he discussed the ten-panel display, he obviously 
found it difficult to term the tenth panel with its samples 
of "simple inexpensive books for adult readers” as "adult 
education" distinctively: 

The whole thing is primarily an adult education 

subject for as Mr. Milam put it, "Adult education 

in the library simply means attempting to give 

100 percent effective, intelligent service to adult 

readers who are Teen something worthwhile” 

or words to that effect, 190 

The frustrations of professional emphasis upon a con- 
cept for which he could see no precise limits or concrete- 
ness tested the patience of Joseph Wheeler. The readable 
books were displayed, but Wheeler avoided linking them with 


adult education. 
Guiding Popular Reading 


With the stimulation of purposeful reading as the key 
motivation in reading guidance, Wheeler and the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library staff tended to view non-fiction reading 


in sum as more purposeful than fiction reading, implicitly 
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linking the promotion of non-fiction reading to reading guid- 
ance and thus, by further implication, to the adult educa- 
tion concept. The ALA Board on the Library and Adult 
Education had released a pamphlet entitled Fiction Roads 

to Study in an attempt to fit the fiction readers into the 
Reading with a Purpose scheme by "directing the attention 

of the confirmed fiction reader to novels that are not 
merely entertaining, and in developing an interest in his- 
torical events and characters that will seek satisfaction 
through reading ian Seed This concern over the 
confirmed fiction reader was one of long standing in the 
profession; Wheeler in 1920 had identified the fiction fiends" 
who, he said, "arouse a brief sympathy which changes to 

a compassion or a dull ieiatierminee fee In his annual re- 
port for 1929, while acknowledging the weakness in assuming 
that non-fiction reading necessarily implied more worth- 
while reading, Wheeler cited with pleasure the decrease in 
the proportion of fiction borrowed and "the tendency to in- 
crease the use of 'solid books.'... Though unquestionably the 
reading of a good novel may have even greater influence on 
a person's life than will some books of non-fiction, yet in 
the large it is an encouraging sign that the American people 
are reading more and more with a purpose and less and less 
to ‘kill time.' ins Indeed, for a time Wheeler offered a 
monthly prize to the branch library having the largest per- 
cent of increase in non-fiction circulation; and one branch 
indicated that the staff made a consistent practice of rec- 
ommending non-fiction to fiction readers, and kept new non- 
fiction in a highly accessible place near the charging desk 
to encourage its redness Limiting purchase of ephemeral 


fiction proved itself a logical companion policy. 
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Whereas increase in non-fiction reading was a national 
trend during the Heoree sion twig Wheeler made its encour - 
agement a cardinal point. From the opening of the new 
central building in 1933, the newly established Popular Li- 
brary, under the supervision of Miss Pauline McCauley of 
the Circulation Department, was looked to as the profes- 
sional service that would encourage non-fiction reading. The 
departmental report on the Popular Library in 1934 high- 
lighted its purposes: to stimulate. readers’ interest in the 
selection and displays and to bring books on varied subjects 
together to help the reader to find readable books. Its use 
seemed to offer "visible proof that inveterate fiction readers 
want to read books of non-fiction, and will do so, if 
brought to their attention in an unobtrusive fashions 
Four years later the Same purposes were envisioned for 
the Popular Library: to promote a cross-section of sub- 
ject interests, to mingle fiction and non-fiction, to stimu- 
late readers to a follow-up with more serious reading in 
new -found tengo This unobtrusive guidance was 
highly prized both for itself and because it offered a solu- 
tion at a time of depression-budget staff shortages. 

Gradually the Popular Library became a fiction room. 
In 1946 the report from the Popular Library reflected a 
concern primarily for trends in fiction reading and failed 
to express concern for reading guidance either direct or 
oblique. | 

In 1954 a new service, patterned on the original plan 
for the Popular Library, was developed. A browsing area 
in the Central Hall was opened, gathering some of the more 
readable books from all subject departments and encouraging 
browsing by providing comfortable chairs and ashtrays. This 


browsing area was actually performing the function of a 
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more accessible Popuiar Library. Non-fiction had an im-: 

portant place in this collection, and the guidance was in- 

direct, based on selection and display: ''The thinking of 

the Central Use Committee [was] that the interests of the 

general or casual or recreational or browsing readers 

might be given a boosh i 
In 1946, as Emerson Greenaway, then Director, re- 

viewed the last four years of Wheeler's directorship, he 

reflected both the local preoccupation and the national at- 

tention to the significance of non fiction reading: 
During the past four years the continuing increase in 
proportionate use of non-fiction, especially adult non- 
fiction, reached the highest point in the Library's 
history. This is partly due to the Library's policy 
of encouraging purposeful reading and study, but it is 
also an indication of a national trend among all classes 
of readers, including great numbers of men and 
women who had not been accustomed to relying on 
books until the war brought them new problems. The 
Library staff has attempted to encourage intelligent 
reading and thinking about these problems by prompt 
discovery and acquisition of new materials, by pre- 
paration of booklists and exhibits, by public discus- 
sion meetings such as the Wednesday Noon Hour series, 
and by the many community activities of staff mem- 
bers, 110 

Greenaway saw Clearly the relationship of "educational" read- 

ing of non-fiction to the program of services which had de- 

veloped at Enoch Pratt Free Library during Wheeler's term 


as director. 
Readers' Advisory Service 


Among the library services most closely linked with 
adult education has been the readers' advisory service with 
its formal program of reading guidance. The ALA Board 


on the Library and Adult Education in formulating its first 
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definition of library service in adult education cited partic- 
ularly the work of the Readers' Bureau of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library, of the Readers' Assistant of the Detroit Public 
Library, and of the Cleveland Public Library's subject 
specialists with "readers seeking guidance" in their subject 
divisional Leni g Enoch Pratt Free Library's appoint- 
ment of a Consultation Clerk in 1923 had been a brief- 
lived recognition of the guidance function as related to adult 
education. Although Wheeler announced the appointment of 
a readers' adviser in the Central Library in 1926, and 
referred to the 'trained and experienced" director of "our 
contacts with the adult public" in 19oH sa the Readers’ 
Advisory Service was announced in 1932 as "a new service" 
under Marion E. Hawes on the occasion of the move into the 
new central library building. ae 
The link between the readers' advisory function and 
adult education was a close one at the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary under Wheeler's directorship and Hawes' incumbency. 
The 1926 and 1927 public announcements had shown no re- 
lation between the readers’ adviser and adult education; but 
the detailed memorandum to the library staff in 1932 made 
quite explicit a relationship, with "adult education" being 
referred to as something outside the library to which the 
advisory service within the library was related: 
Mrs. Hawes' main work will be to give readers' 
advisory service and to represent the Library ina 
general way in outside contacts related to Adult Edu- 
cation, when so termed, i.e., at meetings where gen- 
eral Adult Education is discussed. The heads of Cir- 
culation, Reference and the Subject Departments will 
continue to make as many public talks and contacts as 


possible [to special organizations interested in a defi- 
nite subject]. 


The general function of the Readers' Adviser is to see 
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that the reader receives individual advisory service 
in book selection and to encourage continuity and 
purpose in the patron's reading. If the reader's 
wants involve only one subject, he should be intro- 
duced immediately to the department involved. If his 
wants involve selection from more than one depart- 
ment, the Readers' Adviser should act as the corre- 
lating agency. 


Extension work, when expansion is possible, will 
include organizing discussion and study groups, 
arranging for radio talks and for lectures in the audi- 
torium; making contacts with immigrants groups, 
women's clubs, etc. 114 
It is important to recognize that while Wheeler saw 
the work of the readers' adviser as implicit adult education, 
he conceived it as different from that of the subject depart- 
ment specialist only in its responsibility for coordination of 
departmental work with an individual reader, not in type of 
service provided. He did not, however, recognize subject 
specialists as dealing with "adult education,'’ a term which 
he reserved for the formal readers' advisory service, In 
the 1934 and 1936 editions of the Handbook of Adult Educa- 
tion, the Enoch Pratt Free Library's entry included the 
names and titles of both Wheeler as librarian and Hawes as 
readers’ adviser, and the items of the library's implicitly 
adult education program included planned neudhines 
Wheeler never referred to the readers' advisory serv- 
ices as adult education except when addressing his comments 
to those directly in the adult education field. In an article 
to the library profession in 1933, he interpreted the work 
of the Readers’ Adviser without any reference to "adult edu- 
cation,’' except in relation to the “outside organizations" 
with which the Readers’ Adviser was in contac eee Never - 
theless, one year later writing to the Director of the Amer- 


ican Association for Adult Education in accepting an invita- 
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tion to attend the annual meeting of the Association, Wheeler 
made the readers' advisory service synonymous with adult 
education: 

I greatly regret that so many things are going on here 

that we have not been able to undertake projects in 

this field other than the main one--very important-- 
namely that we have the highly qualified readers' 
adviser in addition to our various department heads, 
and we are trying to see to it that when people come 
and ask us for individual service we can give them 
first class service based on real book knowledge and 

a large collection of booklists. 

The major concepts which Wheeler consistently reflected in 
his interpretation of the stimulation and guidance function 
of the advisory librarian were (1) the universal responsi- 
bility which all professional staff working with readers bore 
for this, (4) the importance of the librarian’s book know- 
ledge, (8) the value of purposeful and planned reading, and 
(4) the usefulness of the reading list as an aid. 

In 1934, Hawes as Readers’ Adviser confirmed the 
importance of the librarian's expert book knowledge in terms 
reminiscent of Learned, but viewed the service as adult 
education: 

One thought to be kept in mind...is the tendency 

towards specialization and the necessity for it as part 

of the development of librarianship as a profession. 

One reason for questioning the professional status of 

library work is the lack of experts in special fields. 

If most of the staff are loosely called general readers' 

advisers, can they become expert in any a can 

you dignify their work as adult education ?11 
She, too, valued planned reading, and warned against allow- 
ing the guidance in informal floor work to deteriorate into 
Suggesting a good book rather than helping the reader to 


progress in his reading and to reap the benefits of adult 
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education. wae 


Hawes saw some danger in a too highly planned read- 
ing program: "Book by book guidance (provided the adviser 
has a plan, whether evident to the reader or not) is more 
effective for the average reader than a list, 29 Here 
Hawes departed from the pattern of the personally-tailored 
planned reading course or the Reading with a Purpose list 
that assumed a commitment to an exact Sequence in read- 
ing. On the other hand she also rejected Wheeler's philos- 
ophy of the reading list as a general stimulant to reading. 
Her stress was on the librarian's act of guidance on a 
sequence of occasions, with the "plan" for reading adaptable 
to the reader and his response to books at each step of 
the reading program. This concept of the use of the read- 
ing list in adult education was embodied in her What to Read 
in Psychology. 

One clear difference in view between Hawes and 
Wheeler related to Wheeler's preference for reliance upon 
all professional staff to carry out the advisory responsi- 
bility. In 1934 Hawes saw the adult education responsi- 
bilities for reading guidance better performed by designated 
staff, but this staff to be a corps assigned throughout the 
large library to make the service readily accessible and 
related to the subject interests of the Peaemaes In 1939 
she made clear her reasons: the departmental organiza - 
tion must provide a place for the reader whose interests 
and needs do not lie in a single subject field, and the qual- 
ity and viewpoint of staff must support adult education serv- 
ice if a decentralized responsibility is to be successful, 
which clearly in 1934 she did not feel eeeien mae 

From 1932 to 1935, however, both Hawes and Wheeler 


thought of the readers' advisory service as adult education, 
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and saw the- position of the Readers’ Adviser as coordinating 
the planned reading programs for individuals whose in- 
terests overlapped the subject departments. The propriety 
of emphasis on work with the highly motivated reader was 
unquestioned in this depression era in which self-improve- 
ment was a strong motive in many. 

During this period both Wheeler and Hawes viewed 
the Readers' Adviser as the key position for the variety of 
services frequently termed adult education, such as organ- 
izing discussion and study groups, arranging for lectures, 
and making contacts with community study groups, all of 
which Wheeler termed ‘extension work."" A plan for such 
an expanded program was announced in the 1934 edition of 
the Handbook of Adult Education. The Readers' Adviser's 
report for 1935 showed not only intensive work in individual 
guidance but also work with study groups, program plan- 
ning service, and the organization of library-sponsored 
lectures, some aspects of which were taken over by the 
appropriate subject department when well éstablisie cman 
In addition to this, the Readers’ Adviser had carried on 
a program of in-service training for branch librarians which 
was reflected in the appearance in branch library reports 
of interest in advisory work with the individual seeiilse 

The Readers’ Advisory Service, then, which had 
begun with careful preparation along the line of planned 
reading with individual readers, 12° with an interest in read- 
ing problems and readable books, assistance in location 
of adult educational opportunities in the community, con- 
tact with community adult education groups, developed in 
actual practice to include as well a _ library-sponsored 


course in How to Read and Study, a lecture series on 


"Afternoons with the Poets,"’ and close working relationships 
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with the Juvenile Court, the YWCA, and other adult educa- 
tion agencies. 

Satisfaction with this development can be inferred as 
Wheeler reported the close cooperation with adult study 
groups as having shown the most "direct and definite re- 
sults,'' and described the course on 'how to read and study" 
as "the most Significant ev penitent ace The plan to 
organize discussion groups and lecture series was Hfoopeden 

The abolition of the clearly useful position of Readers' 
Adviser after 1936 and the transfer of the reader's adviser to 
the position of Head of the Education, Philosophy and Religion 
Department, was a step for which neither annual reports nor 
other surviving records offer explanation. By inference only 
can One link this change to the devasting effects of depression 
book budget and staff shortage, but the relationship seems val- 
id. The continuance of advisory service, lectures about books, 
and work with community adult groups, under branch staff as 
well as central library departmental staff, vouches for the ac- 
ceptance of these aspects of the program. 129 wWawes continued 
to have responsibility for contact with community adult educa- 
tion groups through her position in the subject department and 
to speak to the profession of the adult education programs which 
she had developed in the readers' advisory position. 130 Annual 
reports and other publications from the library did not refer to 
these services as adult education from 1936 through 1939. In 
theory, and to some extent in practice, an integration of the a- 
dult education function within the subject departments seemed 
to have begun. 

1936-1945: Adult Education in 
Storm and Stress 
Work with Community Groups: 
The Climate of Debate 


The evolution of thinking about adult education at the 
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Enoch Pratt Free Library from the early 1930's until 
Wheeler's retirement in 1945 was one of continuing contro- 
versy accompanied by a turbulence usually associated with 
revolution. It had its moments of high emotional confusion, 
periods of respite, and occasional points of clarification. 
There were always a variety of viewpoints among the staff, 
although there was a tendency toward discussion as if there 
were only two. On occasion Wheeler seemed to hold two 
widely divergent views at once. The major cause of the 
difference in views lay in individual professional philos- 
ophies, and the work with community organizations and 
agencies was the storm center. 

The Enoch Pratt Free Library's program of contact 
with community organizations was well launched under the 
Readers’ Adviser and developed into a fundamental part of 
the subject divisional program. Such a program as had 
developed by 1936 was firmly supported by Wheeler's phi- 
losophy of community contacts as publicity. Hawes as 
Readers’ Adviser in 1934 placed emphasis in her annual re- 
port on various group services as adult education: help to 
informal study and reading groups in planning and selection 
of materials, a librar y-sponsored poetry reading series, 
the course for adults in techniques of reading, the com- 
munity requests for library-sponsored study and reading 
groups, and a recommendation that "the library should take 
the initiative in organizing an adult education council for 
Baltimoresun : 

Wheeler took immediate action on this last suggestion 


by writing to Morse A. Cartwright of the American Associ- 
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ation for Adult Education for advice. Cartwright's reply 
makes clear the language of Wheeler's inquiry: | 

It seems to me that this is a highly proper function 

for a library and particularly for so fine a library as 

yours. I don't think you would be spreading your 

services out too thin in making this move, in fact 

I think you might find that a concentration of the a- 

dult education elements in the community would be 

a very useful organizational aid. 
Cartwright, not a librarian, concluded his advice to Wheeler 
by referring him to Malcolm Wyer, who, as director of 
the Denver Public Library, had been a moving force in 
the establishment of the Adult Education Council of Denver. 

Wheeler responded immediately to Cartwright, making 
clear his preference for contacts with community organiza - 
tions already in existence "instead of setting up more new 
eroups, wherein there is so much lost motion and ‘fanning 
the air.' eo It was clear that Wheeler preferred the 
informal association and intermittent contacts with com- 
munity groups to the formal, continuing relationship. He 
did not distinguish in his comments to Cartwright between 
the library-sponsored group and the community council of 
agencies sharing in community tasks; his opposition to the 
library's initiative in setting up "new groups" applied to 
both areas. But his long-standing support for service to 
existing groups, which he thought of as "community contacts" 
in the public relations context, remained Haattiawenke 
Wheeler dropped the whole matter following his response to 
Cartwright and did not pursue the question of an adult edu- 
cation council with Malcolm Wyer. 

The publication in 1937 of The Role of the Library in 
Adult Education, the proceedings of an institute held at the 


University of Chicago's Graduate Library School, stirred a 
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reappraisal.of adult education policies at Enoch Prato 


The publication of Alvin Johnson's provocative study im- 
mediately thereafter added the match that ignited the ex- 
plosive debate on adult Savciiontmas 

The reaction of Enoch Pratt was to some degree 
typical of many public libraries to this reactivation of the 
adult education idea with the strength of the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration once more behind it. To help librarians assimilate 
this new approach, the American Association for Adult Ed- 
ucation chose this time to convene a conference on the sub- 
ject. An analysis of the debate stirred on adult education 
at the Enoch Pratt Free Library and the effect of the 1939 
Princeton Conference on Adult Education will provide con- 
siderable insight into the conception of adult education at 


this library during this period. 
Adult Education: The Great Debate 


For Wheeler the debate on adult education was at 
first as much a debate within himself as it was with any 
outside point of view. The internal debate was forced, 
in Wheeler's analysis of it, by the lack of funds to carry 
out the desirable program functions that adult education 
highlighted. Without the financial ability to put the phi- 
losophy into practice, he had a tendency to repudiate the 
philosophy. Wheeler, with honest vision, saw his own 
dilemma, and wrote in 1936 to Morse Cartwright of the A- 
merican Association for Adult Education in declining an 
invitation to speak on "The Future Place of the Library in 
Adult Education": 

It is only sensible for me to say no, that I cannot 

get the time to carry out the invitation, much as I 


Should like to. I am intensely interested in the 
Subject, and feel that in spite of the complex which 
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many other librarians and I have developed in self- 

defense so as not to dissipate our own time and 

energy nor library funds, nevertheless, librarians 
ought to take the lead in the community adult educa- 
tion plans whenever they possibly can and that the 
library itself should be the center, at least for 
meetings and leadership, if not the vaiious activities. 

Under these conditions, however, we still have the 

perennial problem of keeping library funds for library 

work. Ido not feel that any library has more than 
scratched the surface in the individual attention it 
should give to purposeful adult readers. I look for 
the day when this aspect of our library work will 
have been developed to a point that we have hardly 

dreamed of 137 

The self-defensive position, which Wheeler acknow- 
ledged had complicated his own interpretation of the field, 
was the root of much of the confusion which Wheeler felt 
clouded the subject of adult edn cationeaee What, at Wheeler's 
moments of relaxed optimism, seemed appropriate public 
library services, fell beyond the pale of librarianship under 
the pressures of staff and funds limitations. The resulting 
wide swings in commitment from espousal to divorce pro- 
duced much of the "'confusion'"' which plagued Wheeler's think- 
ing about adult education. 

It is clear that among all the services that might be 
adult education, Wheeler had a preference for guidance of 
the individual reader, which he assumed Cartwright would 
not accept as “adult education."’ Further, Wheeler offered 
some justification for work with community groups which he 
could not quite accept, however, as truly "library work"; 
while he fairly clearly rejected library-sponsored group 
activities, which he surmised would be Cartwright's defini- 
tion of library adult education, Just the next year, however, 
Wheeler drafted a list of materials to be given the re- 


searcher for Alvin Johnson's study of library adult education, 
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and included exhibits, advisory service, "adult education 
booklists'"' prepared at Enoch Pratt, adult reference ques- 
tions, requests for cultural reading, services to parent 
eroups, and subject departmentalization, Here the total 
range of services was presented as material suitable for 
this adult education innuity eee 

Thus, in the light of Wheeler's consistent reluctance 
to see the library assume leadership and initiative in com- 
munity adult education, it was not surprising that the strong 
role of community leadership both stated and implied in 
The Role of the Library in Adult Education published in 
1937 did not find a favorable hearing with Wheeler but 
received Hawes' support. This point of community leader - 
ship was one of the most strongly contested in the contro- 
versy on adult education which absorbed much attention at 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 1938 and 1939, 

In a letter to the editor of the Library Journal in the 
fall of 1938, Wheeler tied together all his concerns on the 
library's involvement in groups and related them to the re- 
cent publication, The Role of the Library in Adult Education, 
which had just been reviewed unfavorably in the Library As- 
sociation Record. Wheeler wrote: 

There is a lot of talk nowadays about the function of 

the public library heading up an adult education pro- 

eram. Perhaps it sounds a bit inconsistent from 
anyone aS much interested as I in community contacts 
to hold back on this new point of view, but my 
hesitation is well expressed by the leading editorial in 
the last issue of the Library Association Record, and 
by the way, I don't think the English librarians are 


as far behind us at the present time as so many A- 
merican librarians have assumed. 


The great trouble with American Public Libraries 
right now is that they are so terribly bad off for 
decent funds for primary library purposes. Why, 
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then, should we embark on interesting and useful 

activities which are not primarily library work, 

when we can't hand books to individuals who take 

the trouble to come and ask us for them--I mean 

worthwhile books. Why should we go out to organize 

eroups to do this and that? The library is not 

primarily a group institution. The reading of books 

to my mind is not a group enterprise. The individual 

has been, and I hope will continue to be, the chief 

focus of our attention and I feel that in view of some 

recent publications and movements in this country we 

are likely to lose sight of some of the things that 

Judson Jennings told us at the A. L.A. convention 

in Saratoga Springs, in 1924, under the heading, 

"Sticking to Our Last,'140 

er. roe 141 

The editorial review in the Library Association Recor 
was an attack on the vision of the public library function in 
adult education through classes, lectures, councils and 
committees and on the feeling that unless these things were 
done the library was doing nothing to further adult educa- 
tion. The editorial deplored the view that librarians must 
also be educators, and that libraries were becoming more 
of a service agency than a reservoir. The editor found 
the "excesses" of The Role of the Library in Adult Educa- 
tion to vindicate completely Jennings' advice to librarians 
in 1924 that, although functions of the library inevitably 
change, the librarian must continue to deal with books, the 
promotion of reading, assistance for study groups and 
individuals; that the legitimacy of any library service will 
be tested by the closeness of its relation to the promotion 
of reading; that the readers’ adviser and his work with 
planned reading programs is the core of the library's adult 

Pee 142 
education. 

A paper by Miriam D. Tompkins, praised in the 
editorial review, may well have met Wheeler's approval 


in its emphasis upon the importance of librarians' reading 
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and its interpretation of book selection and reading guidance 
as aspects of adult education. Obviously sensitive to the 
uncertainty in the minds of many professional librarians 
about the library's adult education role, Tompkins did much 
in her interpretation to make its acceptance possible by the 
more conservative as she said: 

Adult education is primarily life-long learning, and 

the present so-called adult education movement is 

merely a new manifestation in organized form of 
something very old and well established. Viewed 
thus, adult education is without question one of the 
fundamental functions of the library. Indeed, to 
provide facilities for this recognized desire and 

need was the chief aim of the early promoters of 

free libraries in America. It therefore seems strange 

that there should be doubt in the minds of librar- 

ians as to their responsibility for adult education, 

Unfortunately, there is doubt and also a seeming 

failure to recognize the meaning of day-to-day library 

activity. 

Tompkins’ summary of her presentation on the range 
of understanding and talents needed by the library adult 
educator underscored her approach: ‘'T have tried to make 
clear the identification of adult education service and gen- 
eral library genes pe Adult education was more a 
matter of the viewpoint from which services were provided 
rather than of a difference in what services were made 
available. Along with book selection, reference work, and 
reading guidance Tompkins included close cooperation with 
community groups and development of library-organized 
groups. The point praised by the skeptic Library Associa- 
tion Record, however, was the recognition that libraries 
were doing adult education in day-to-day library activity, 
whether librarians recognized it or not, and the editor 


interpreted this to mean that the soul-searching on the 
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subject might relax and the frantic establishment of new 
group services might cease. The editorial review over- 
looked the total view which Tompkins presented and used 
her basic orientation for its comfort. It was with this 
interpretation that Wheeler was obviously in sympathy. The 
Library Journal reprinted the editorial review from the Li- 
brary Association Record following Wheeler's letter to 
Weston. 

A view of a very different tenor had come from one 
of Wheeler's staff members. Amy Winslow, Head of the 
Industry and Science Department, reviewed The Role of the 
Library in Adult Education, bringing into clear focus 
another position in the Enoch Pratt Free Library's debate 
on adult education. Her review reflected the climate of 
debate as it opened with a distinction among librarians' 
approaches to adult education: 

Librarians who have thus far concerned themselves 

with the fringes of adult education fall perhaps into 

two groups: those who are still looking for a 

Messiah to tell them how to do it, and those who 

think the profession has now devoted twelve years 

to worrying over the problem and should turn its 

thinking to something else. The present volume 

should prove an astringent for both groups. It is 
likewise full of suggestions and stimulus for those 


who have concerned themselves more profoundly 
with the implications of adult education for libraries. 


Two outstanding impressions result from a reading 
of the papers presented. One is the variety of 
activities under way, characterized by significant 
experiments and a definite working out of stated 
Objectives. The second is the encouraging lack 

of standardization and definition which still marks 
adult education activities, 


Winslow made a virtue of the diversity of services and 


"exper iments"' developed to meet the objectives of adult 
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education, and implied that no single answer and no "right" 
answer to the program of library adult education could be 
found from an outside source. Winslow's view on this was 
in harmony with Hawes' rejection of the idea of a single 

147 : ‘ 
pattern or formula; her view was basically in opposi- 
tion to Wheeler's search for a neat, precise delineation of 
a developing field. 

Further, Amy Winslow pointed out as particularly 
significant a statement that the work of libraries should be 
much more closely correlated with that of other community 
agencies. She quoted Ernestine Rose's comment that it was 
time to forget the arguments as to whether the library 
should assume community leadership in adult education and 
to get down to the business of supplying urgently needed 
adult education services. In conclusion, Winslow para- 
phrased the content of Tompkins’ paper with a slant quite 
different from that given by the Library Association Record 
editor ial: 

The signs point to the growth of a social philosophy, 
with implications that the library has a responsi- 
bility for direction of reading desires and a need 
for personnel with an understanding of social trends, 
familiarity with educational activities on a wide front, 
and a breadth of experience which will qualify them 
for the responsibilities of educators. Making books 
available is but the beginning--the easy, mechanical 
beginning--of the library's task. 

It was on the heels of Winslow's review and his own 
discovery of the Library Association Record's editorial re- 
view that Wheeler proposed that the staff debate the role of 
the library in adult education, at the conclusion of which he 
hoped to secure a Staff vorenune It is clear that for Wheeler, 
as well as for Ernestine Rose, Amy Winslow and much of 


the library profession, it was time to stop talking. Wheeler's 
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solution was to have one final, grand debate and a majority 
decision. Winslow and Hawes, however, preferred to 
assume what they considered the inevitable responsibility 

of adult education and get busy putting it into effect in the 
day-to-day library services. 

In preparation for the staff debate Wheeler had re- 
quested of Hawes and Winslow their comment on the Li- 
brary Association Record editorial review, and their sug- 
gestion of a staff member to present the case for library 
adult education in three minutes at the staff meeting. A 
joint memorandum from Winslow and Hawes suggested a 
staff member who might be prepared to speak, and then 
firmly protested the procedure: 

The very fact that it is difficult to find a few staff 

members who would be informed and interested 

enough to talk about adult education shows that we 
need something more than a three minute presenta- 
tion of the subject. For so important a subject and 
one in the forefront of library thought and literature 
we think the proposed ten-minute debate is inadequate. 

Why not postpone it and devote an entire program to 

the subject?--to its philosophy, its obligations, some 

outstanding experiments, some important books on the 
subject, etc. Give the affirmative a fair chance, 
eel OU 

Since the negative is already prepared and in print. 

A major point at issue in the debate was "groups." 
Accompanying the joint memorandum to Wheeler were two 
independent memoranda, one from Hawes and one from 
Winslow. Hawes made an analysis of the work with com- 
munity groups as providing a personal, and therefore more 
effective, approach to the individual than the 'mass pub- 
licity'' approach which Wheeler supported; and she pointed 


out the significance which group membership and activity 


have for great numbers of people. 2 Winslow's memoran- 
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dum pointed to the distinction between work with com- 
munity groups and the organization of study and discussion 
eroups by the library. She commented: "We don't need 

to organize study clubs--but to make our resources known 
to and available to existing study protnet aie She referred 
to John Chancellor's study of forums to provide the illustra- 
tion of intensive library service in reading lists, books for 
circulation, and aid in program planning provided to com- 
munity forums. 

Wheeler's own notes for his taik to the staff at the 
debate session scheduled for October 12,1938, were domi- 
nated by his typical ambivalence in the face of pressure 
exerted by financial limitations. The topic in Wheeler's 
notes was worded "Resolved: That the Pratt Library 
should become a permanent center of adult education for 
Baltimore on less than $1.00 per capita."' The technique 
of 'reductio ad absurdum," the wry ridiculousness of the 
proposal, together with the emphasis on lack of funds, 
underscored Wheeler's defensiveness on the subject and 
Suggest an unreadiness for sincere and full inquiry on 
adult education at that point. 

In these notes Wheeler questioned the "social invest- 
ment”’ in organizing readers into groups "when we can work 
with the self-impelled reader who takes the time and trouble 
to come on his own initiative and ask for worthwhile books.” 
He then went on to question the importance of the function 
of the traditional readers' adviser: 'What proof is there 
that there is greater educational value in outlining a course 
of reading and giving personal guidance to a reader over 
a period of time than there is in trying to meet his specif- 


ic need for a specific book at a specific time.'' Then he 
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inquired at "what per-capita library income should we begin 
to feel that we have covered the present fundamentals suf- 
ficiently to allow us to branch into these new fields."' With 
an abrupt change of mood, Wheeler noted that he was 
‘thor oughly Sympathetic to the general purposes of adult 
education,'’ recalled the study and discussion classes he had 
organized for two labor unions elsewhere thirty years 
earlier, confessed that a change in emphasis on "outside 
group contacts’ and on "meetings and lecture courses on 
bookish topics'' might be due; and recalled that the only 
reason for discontinuing the excellent course on reading 
improvement was the ‘terrific pressure of work" and the 
limited budget. In conclusion, in his notes, Wheeler posed 
the question, "Is adult education something for us to con- 
Sider in 1939 or 1940 or something to push off in our 
minds until some bright day in the more distant future,"' 
and prepared an announcement of shortened hours of service 
and discontinuance of the branch librarians' monthly meet- 
ings due to short staifeane 

There was no doubt of the ample justification for 
budget anxiety. The real momentum of budget growth ef- 
fected by Wheeler's administration had begun to show in 
1930 and 1931, as the per capita support for the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library rose over the fifty cents per capita 
rate for the first time. Then the heel of the depression 
descended in 1932 and 1933, with a cut-back to the 1927 
level of library support. The slow rebuilding of budgetary 
levels through the 1930's brought per capita support to 
about sixty-five cents in 1938 and 1939, well below national 
minimum standards. Setbacks of the early war years, to 
be sure, were compensated by budget development in the 
mid-forties that brought the fast growing city a rapidly in- 
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creasing library budget, so that in 1945 support had been 
raised to eighty-four cents per capita. 

Just as the depression took its toll in book resources 
and staff development, it limited the vision of library de- 
velopment in the struggle to attain excellence on a pittance. 
The goals of library service--sufferedchange to bring them 
nearer to conformity with resources, and adult education-- 
that stirring of goals and vision of service-suffered the 
repudiation that was the fate of any new demand. The 
refusal to consider services that required additional funds 
or time or resources became entrenched as an attitude, 
and prevented a study of proposals on their merits. An 
economy of abundance had not been envisioned, and survival 
in the economy of penury demanded that the professional 
self not be split too wide by contrary demands of goals 
and resources. 

The great debate was postponed, It was still in 
the offing as Wheeler wrote to Cartwright in early January, 
1939, accepting an invitation to attend the Princeton con- 


ference on the Alvin Johnson eye 


The Princeton Conference on 
Adult Education, 1939 

On January 30 and 31, 1939, Wheeler attended the 
Princeton conference on adult education, at which not votes 
but consensus was sought. Under the aegis of the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, library administrators 
and adult education specialists explored the question of 
the degree to which the public library should be a distribu- 
tive agency, a semi-educational agency auxiliary to others, 
or a complex institution educational in its own right. 


Alice Farquhar, in charge of the Readers' Bureau at 
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the Chicago Public Library, summarized the level of agree- 
ment: 

There was considerable objection to the connotation 

of inflexibility in the word "mold", but when it was 

interpreted as stimulating public interest in social 
and economic questions of importance, it was 
generally agreed that the library's functions were 

to mold and reflect public taste as well as to serve 

as an auxiliary for other educational agencies, 156 

The effect of the Princeton Conference on Wheeler 
and adult education in the Enoch Pratt Free Library may 
have been that intended by the AAAE;3 it was certainly dra- 
matic. It closed off the tense debate on adult education; 
it reopened the subject with considerably more warmth of 
interest. 

On April 5, 1939, Wheeler sent a memorandum to 
Hawes, stating his new point of view and his readiness for 
action on adult education: 

Once more I should like to record myself as being 


very much interested and favorable to the so-called 
adult education in the Library... 


It is one thing to wish; another to be able to afford... 


If you or any other staff member who is enthusiastic 
about adult education can see any way to enter into 
this field again in the fall, I would appreciate having 
a memorandum of details as to how it would be 
handled. 


This matter of adult education has been lying on my 
mind for a long time. It may be that we can do 
more with our present set-up by taking heed to the 
purposes of adult education, but I must confess so 
far, in spite of the interesting general staff meetings, 
this all seems rather vague and theoretical to me, 197 


This new view of library adult education as importantly 
a set of purposes in adult service clearly came from the 


Princeton discussions. Although Wheeler still saw the 
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readers' adviser as the adult education position (and urged 
its re-instatement!), he also proposed consideration of 

a series of public lectures. He offered to consider ways 
in which booklists could be made more "adult educating." 

But time had passed, and library adult education 
nationally and in the thinking of Wheeler's own staff of 
specialists had moved to broader concepts. Hawes’ response 
came within a few weeks, comprehensive and succinct, to 
propose a strengthening of branch staff, an in-service train- 
ing program on books and readers, establishment of the 
adult education position as a coordinator rather than a 
reader's adviser, involvement of all staff in plans for a 
lecture series, and preference for interpreting the library 
to community groups instead of library-sponsored programs. 
As for reading lists, Hawes rejected a pat formula ap- 
proach to their Ronstnuerronte ay 

While not all of these suggestions were acted upon 
during the final six years of Wheeler's directorship, their 
influence was nevertheless reflected in progress, A position 
for Coordinator of Adult Branch Book Service was estab- 
lished in 1942 to strengthen the branch staff through counsel- 
ing and in-service training. Hawes was permitted initiative 
in deveioping programs of book talks and work with com- 
munity organizations. When in 1940 Hawes, as Head of the 
Education, Philosophy, and Religion Department, and Paul 
Howard, as Head of the Science and Industry Department, 
proposed the library's initiating steps toward the establish- 
ment of an adult education council for Baltimore, as "the 
first step in the direction of organizing our adult education 
activities," °° discussions got under way almost immediately, 
and the next spring saw the formal organization of the 


Baltimore Adult Education Council with Marion Hawes as its 
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nestcnainman. pol 


Despite Hawes' recommendation, Wheeler re-estab- 
lished the readers’ advisory position only to find his sub- 
ject department heads rejected it as creating real conflict 
with subject department function and inadequate in its co- 
or dinating anette It was brought to an abrupt close 
after a four-month trial. Wheeler noted his personal 
regret in abandoning the service and commented: 

There is definite need for this type of work, and I 

believe that the Committee on Adult Education of 

the A. L.A. would be right in expecting this library 

to carry On Readers’ Advisory Service just aS soon 

as we find it possible. The present postponement 

is therefore made reluctantly, 162 
Wheeler's conception of the independent readers’ adviser 
as the mark of adult education in 1941 was no longer in 
conformity with the national conception nor with that of his 
own staff. Wheeler's affirmative answer in the adult edu- 
cation debate could no longer find suitable expression 
through the establishment of a position for the readers' 
adviser, 

Prior to Wheeler's participation in the Princeton 
conference, he had been engaged in writing a text on li- 
brary buildings. Like his earlier volume, The Library 
and the Community, this tended to comment on all aspects 
of librarianship from the focus of the particular topic. In 
his volume on public library buildings, therefore, Wheeler 
debated the "Andrew Carnegie concept" of the library as a 
cultural center in the community; itemized as "extraneous" 
Such facilities as club or conference rooms, auditorium, 
listening rooms, exhibit rooms or galleries; and scored the 
maintenance of meetings rooms (except for book-centered 


lectures or for community use in small town libraries) in 
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terms of cost, staff time, and the noise and confusion 
which crowds engender. He pointed to the link between 
funds and adult education philosophy: '‘'Such activities are 
sometimes classified under the library's so-called Adult 
Education; but there is seldom money enough to buy books, 
hire library assistants, and carry on effective reference 
service. Why then, divert some of it to other purposes, 
excellent though they are gt 63 

The introduction to The American Public Library 
Building was unquestionably written after Wheeler returned 
from the Princeton conference. Here, in quite a different 
mood, Wheeler put ''adult education” into a new context of 
considerable significance: that of a constructive "motive" 
related to general library purpose, and of major importance 
in the development of public eta 

Within the same year Baltimore, with the nation, was 
thrown into the vast reorientation that came with World 
War II, The intensification of professional purpose in pub- 
lic libraries was counterpart to the heightened significance 
of every civilian as well as military effort. Three areas 
of library service were the focus at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library: information, public education on public problems, 
and maintenance of civilian morale. As early as June, 
1941, the Industry and Science Department prepared a 
detailed analysis of effects of the national defense program 
on Baltimore, and described the library's responsibility 


in meeting new demands, 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library is experiencing un- 
precendented demands for book and other reading 

materials relating to problems of national defense, 
Defense workers requiring books and other reading 
materials to aid them in their work have swamped 
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the library with their requests. The demands have 
come from the unskilled, unemployed men preparing 
themselves to hold jobs in essential industries; the 
skilled worker preparing himself for greater responsi- 
bility; the engineer re-educating himself for defense 
activities; the designer of airplanes, ships, tanks, 
motors, and guns; the research workers in science 
and industry; and the businessmen seeking to learn 
how to obtain defense contracts. The burdens are 
equally heavy on the non-technical branches of library 
service. Schools, colleges, debating clubs, forums, 
organized groups of many kinds--all now need to an 
unusual degree the materials and resources of the 
library in fields relating to America's present prob- 
lems. 

We feel that the uth ee library is uniquely qualified 
to assist in this practical educational program. We 
believe that there is no doubt among educators that 
books will materially aid these men in learning the 
skills and trades needed in national defense industries, 
for books speed the education process and can be 
available twenty-four hours a day,.165 


Information service for public libraries in the war effort 
had a close relationship to educational purpose, 

Public education on public problems was a chief con- 
cern of the library profession nationally, with demand for 
a positive program of stimulation and leadership. The na- 
tional program of institutes on 'War and Postwar Issues" 
was put in motion. Maryland's Institute was held at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library in May, 1943. Wheeler, as 
State Coordinator of the ALA Institutes for Maryland, opened 
the Institute by urging librarians to do more reading, think- 
ing, and studying of these war and postwar problems, and 
to attempt to enlighten the members of their communities 
through public meetings and forums. He envisioned public 
meetings where business, civic, and social leaders in the 
community would discuss the problems, and then return to 


their respective organizations to acquaint their memberships 
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through study and discussion with the vastness of the prob- 
lems which will confront them when peace rotun ete 

Suggestions of such a community leadership role for 
public libraries, in complete harmony with the purposes 
of the national program of institutes, had had the way 
paved for them by the adult education movement and the 
Carnegie Corporation, and were now cemented by national 
emergency. The staff thinking, as well as Wheeler's, had 
undergone a transformation to an affirmative acceptance of 
this adult education role. During the Institute consideration 
of the extent to which libraries should organize discussion 
to promote understanding of issues, a library trustee from 
a smaller community stated her board's strongly-held con- 
viction that 'the war is an emergency and...the fostering of 
discussion groups on the war and post-war problems should 
be a community responsibility rather than one for the li- 
brary.'' To this, Harold Hamill, Assistant Librarian at 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, replied: ''No other organization 
is so well equipped as is the Library to do this job in a- 
du lt Sauce tontumie 

Enoch Pratt Free Library's War Activities Committee, 
with Hawes as chairman, developed a program of weekly 
noon-hour book talks at the Library, distributed reprints of 
significant articles on war and postwar problems, held film 
forums on timely topics, and set up book collections in 
housing projects and industrial areas to meet the reading 
needs of the rapidly growing wartime populations These 
activities, together with reading lists, radio spot announce- 
. ments, study kits, and staff participation in community 
organizations, were enumerated by Hawes as the program 


of wartime information services of the lipvanweeea Informa- 
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tion for educational purposes seemed to set up no dichoto- 
mies, and the basic library services and adult education 
methods were harmoniously one. Group services, for both 
community organizations and library-sponsored group pro- 
grams, had been incorporated into the basic services of 


the library. 
Wheeler and Library Adult Education 


In tracing the development of the conception of adult 
education which Wheeler held as director of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, it is essential to recognize several 
elements. First, there were the convictions about li- 
brarianship and assumptions about adult education which 
Wheeler had matured when he came to Baltimore in 1926: 
a compatability in values, a recognition of the worth of 
many aspects of library services which had been thought 
of as adult education, an awareness of the concept but the 
sense of the vagueness with which it was usually applied 
professionally by librarians. In the second place, there 
was the effect of the depression and its budget problems on 
Wheeler's thinking, that led him to repudiate on many 
occasions the validity of a goal which on other occasions 
he more optimistically espoused. A third factor was the 
influence of professional thinking about adult education both 
from his own staff members and from the national level. 
There was continuous contact with the ALA, the AAAE, 
and consultation with Morse Cartwright and John Chancellor. 
The role of the Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations’ pub- 
lications and conferences was important. These national 
influences may have had more to do with Wheeler's blowing 
hot or cold on adult education than in determining what he 


thought it was. Yet it was evidently the Princeton Confer - 
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ence of 1939 that helped him see adult education as a 
motive, a set of purposes, rather than specific services, 
This conception, captured in the introduction to his book 
on buildings, faded quickly, however, after 1940. 

Wheeler's philosophy of librarianship showed a definite 
consistency for the period 1926 to 1945, but in the area of 
adult education he lacked such consistency. Between his 
strong repudiation of group services in September, 1938, 
to his resumption of interest in October, 1939, 27° lay the 
Princeton conference, to be sure; but the Princeton confer- 
ence could not equally explain a reversal in the opposite 
direction: a statement to John Chancellor in 1936 that all 
library service (or "the whole thing") is primarily adult 
ahicctihoace and in 1940 to Hawes and St. John the com- 
ment that "at the Pratt Library we are most interested, 
Sympathetic and want to do all we can to help on adult edu- 
cation and its stimulation in Baltimore. But adult educa- 
tion is not library work, or vice versa, peimaniiveseie 

While the extremes in Wheeler's conception of adult 
education were great, and his moods of support or denial 
changeable, Wheeler tended in the last six years of his 
directorship at Enoch Pratt Free Library to support the 
educational function of the library as he conceived it, but 
to avoid the adult education function as he saw it interpreted 
by supporters of the movement. In 1943, Wheeler spoke 
to a staff meeting and confirmed his vision of the librarian 
as "directing an educational institution’ whose special duty 
was to encourage adults to use books for "information, 
recreation, and inspiration,'' and to "make books add to the 
thinking power and intelligence of the people,'’ and who was 


to ensure "by constant forethought the library's discovery 
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of an encouragement for the unusual individual reader, old 
or young, whose ambition may prompt, and whose perse- 
verance may be aided to accomplish, some definite pur - 
pose." 

On the other hand, upon his retirement, Wheeler 
gave attention to adult education in his study of library ed- 
ucation, and identified what he felt was a weakness in its 
development. Accepting the library's responsibility for 
aiding self-education through books, he noted that "'progres- 
sive librarians" had been active in "extra-mural activities... 
that show little direct connection with books."' With this as 
his major criticism, Wheeler concluded that with "funds in- 
adequate to cover the library's primary function" the li- 
brarian "'can escape his present confusion and frustration if 
he will stand by his old conviction that books and print 
are an established basis for thinking and for society's self- 
deve lopment. faa 

In sum, Wheeler guided the development of a strongly 
education-oriented library service for adults, sustained a 
firm vision of its relation to library materials, encouraged 
an excellence in exhibits, reading lists, and contact with 
community organizations, and remained both sensitive and 
resistant to the national adult education movement. He 
maintained as an unresolved question the proper role of the 
library in adult education. His staff often made important 
contributions to the thinking and practice of adult education, 
and Hawes and Winslow in particular out-distanced Wheeler 
in perception of the potential and direction of library adult 
education. During Wheeler's directorship of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, and despite the handicap of the conflict 
in views, the combination of director and staff achieved a 


level of educational service and an awareness of adult edu- 
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cation purposes that prepared the library for making its 
unique contributions to library adult education in the ten 


years that followed. 


1946-1951: Putting Adult Education 
Philosophy to Work 


Reorganization under Greenaway 


With Wheeler's retirement in April, 1945, Emerson 
Greenaway came to the Enoch Pratt Free Library as direc- 
tor. Just as Wheeler in 1926 had set afoot important 
changes in organization and services, so Greenaway capi- 
talized on the climate of welcome and venturesomeness 
that greets a new administration. Budget, organization 
and branch services received first attention. An upsurge 
in the national and city economy made possible dramatic 
changes in financial support. From a per capita support 
of $.84 in 1945, the library budget support increased to 
$1.14 in 1947, and to $1.73 in 1951, the year of Green- 
away's resignation. In 1951, Enoch Pratt Free Library 
had finally achieved and passed the A.L.A. minimum Sstand- 
ard of support. The steady progress toward that achieve- 
ment helped in creating the optimistic atmosphere that 
marked the period of Greenaway's directorship, and made 
possible a significant expansion of services. 

Greenaway undertook a reorganization of divisions 
along lines of modern administrative theory. Amy Winslow, 
who became Assistant Librarian in October, 1945, was 
given responsibility for all public services. The close co- 
operation between Winslow and Hawes was re-established, 
and---supported by Greenaway's active interest---they 
worked together on development of the program of services 


to adults. An amalgam of library adult education philosophy 
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developed that only occasionally can be analyzed into the 
elements of three separate views. Winslow and Greenaway 
had a tendency to speak as one, while Hawes---working 
more immediately with the educational services to adults-- 
more frequently recorded independent views that permit 
definition of an individual philosophy of adult education. 
Differences among the three tended to be in matters of 
depth of analysis, not in matters of basic orientation. The 
over-all harmony in view was a major factor that encour - 
aged the creative development of library adult education phi- 
losophy and services at the Enoch Pratt Free Library for 
the decade beginning in 1946. 

In late November, 1946, Hawes became Director of 
Central Adult Services, making possible much coordination 
and overall planning among the subject departments in the 
Central Library. Greenaway, in announcing this appoint- 
ment, commented: ''The Director will seek constantly to 
integrate more closely the adult services at the Central Li- 
brary with others in the system, to develop the Library's 
adult educational program, to achieve equitable and econo- 
mical distribution of personnel, to develop an in-service 
training program for personnel, and to strengthen and co- 
ordinate the book éollections.""= 

This appointment was the first step at the adult serv- 
ices level toward the logical development of system-wide 
coordinators for each of three age groups: children, young 
people, and adults. Duties of the Director of Central Adult 
Services included administration, personnel, and supervision 
of the book collection, as well as those services to groups 
which had formerly been discussed as "adult education": 
program planning advisory service, relating the library to 


community groups and activities, maintaining a speakers’ 
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file, advising on organizational and leadership problems, 
attendance at community funetione ies This appointment 
provided the Central Library with the kind of coordination 
envisioned by Hawes in 1939 in her proposal of the co- 
ordinator's position. 

As the work of this position developed, Hawes felt 
that too much time was required for administrative routines 
unrelated to the development of adult services. In 1949, 
she transferred to the newly created position of Coordinator 
of Work with Adults, and centered her work on advice, 
training, and stimulation in the area of work with adults 
throughout the Enoch Pratt Free Tiprarysaaes This develop- 
ment of the position of system-wide scope gave new stature 
to library service to adults, and Hawes' appointment as 
coordinator gave increased force to her leadership in 
branches as well as in the Central ibracyse The re- 
sponsibility for the adult book selection fell to this office, 
and Dorothy Sinclair was named Assistant to the Coordinator 
to ensure "strengthening of branch collections, coordination 
of selection at the Central Library, greater use of the 
knowledge of specialists in the subject departments, and 
we hope greatly intensified study of books as a part of the 
in-service training prosrammeuace The Coordinator's func- 
tion was advisory rather than supervisory, and provided 
for study, planning, guidance, in-service training and 
stimulation in the areas of public service. 

With the united support and collaboration of Green- 
away and Winslow, Hawes in this new position led an in- 
creasingly creative program of services. The demonstra- 
tion program evolved, with the Atomic Energy Institute in 
1947 and the Behind the News Institute in 1948. The sub- 


ject departments felt the stimulation of service to new seg- 
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ments of their Sone When Hawes moved to the 
larger responsibility of system-wide coordinator in 1949, 
Patterson Park Branch initiated a new type of co-sponsored 
program in the Family Affairs Institute. Staff in-service 
training blossomed after 1949 in the adult services field, 
and Mrs. Lee B. Gorsuch, head of the Extension Division, 
reported that morale in the branch libraries rose with the 
new Mente onfidencesurs 

To what extent did Hawes view this "work with adults" 
as "adult education’? In her paper on the library's adult 
education program, published by UNESCO in 1949, she 
defined "library adult education" in terms of the motives of 
the adult consumer and the conditions of learning: library 
adult education is voluntary, informal education, close to 
the individual's needs and on his own level of comprehen- 
sion, at his own convenience, and wherever he chooses to 
pursue it. Services in adult education offered by the li- 
brary included the "readers' advisory service" (preparation 
of study outlines, the selection and loan of materials, and 
referral to formal course study as needed); "informal 
study or discussion groups" sponsored by and conducted in 
the library (‘libraries then become part of the mainstream 
of adult education activity''); 'demonstration projects" con- 
ducted by the library itself and concentrated upon making 
the community aware of a particular problem; andi'’co- 
Operating with the programs of other agencies or groups" 
through stimulating attention to important subjects and 
advising in the development of programs. She stated the 
library's educational responsibility in two ways: the li- 
brary is "concerned with the spread of ideas and information 
as well as with the distribution of print’; and "the staff 


tries in numerous ways to make the community conscious 
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of the need to know and then to supply materials to fill the 
needy cg 

The increased scope of responsibility which Hawes’ 
position gained from 1946 through 1949 in the areas of book 
selection and branch services to adults led to a gradual 
broadening of the framework of thinking about adult serv- 
ices; an integration of collection, community study and 
services at planning and evaluation levels; and a tendency to 
use the term ‘adult education" less and less to apply to 
specific services for adults, but to maintain more clearly 
as library objectives those purposes which had been “adult 
education'' purposes in the past. The development of a 
statement on book selection policies demonstrates this well. 

With the responsibility for adult book selection placed 
with the Director of Central Adult Services (later in the 
new position of the Coordinator of Work with Adults), 
book selection became a major point of library attention 
between 1946 and 19512°°* Howard Smith of the Civics 
and Sociology Department was speaking for the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library when he wrote in 1949 that "a strong book 
collection is the backbone of the Library's programs, and 
every program aims to stimulate readings ee A large 
number of staff were involved in the formulation of the 
book selection policies, under the guidance of Dorothy Sin- 
clair and general supervision of Marion Hawes. This de- 
velopment of a policy statement constituted in a real sense 
an in-service training program in library objectives, col- 
lection-building, and services, 

Thinking about services and collection was closely 
integrated in the book selection policies, and community 
study was a fundamental part of both. Close coordination 


of the special functions of branches and main library was 
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developed. One excerpt from the statement may serve to 


illustrate this comprehensiveness of concept: 


The aim of branch book selection is to enable the Li- 
brary to play a vital part in all aspects of community 
life, and to be ready with material on significant 
problems at the time when interest is or can be 
aroused and needs are or can be made apparent. Since 
branches, with a few exceptions, are small in size 
and serve relatively small neighborhoods, this aim 
calls for careful original selection, drastic weeding, 
and continual awareness of changing activities, needs, 
and interests---actual and potential---of the individual 
community, always taking into consideration the range 
of reading levels. It is around these community 
functions that the average branch builds its permanent 
collection, relying on the Central Library to fill occa- 
sional specialized or scholarly requests and to sup- 
plement branch resources to meet heavy but temporary 
demands, 187 


Library adult education, as such, was not mentioned 
within the book selection policies statement, even in rela- 
tion to those aspects of the collection and services tradi- 
tionally so labelled at Enoch Pratt Free Library: individual 
reading programs and readable materials, Careful formula- 
tion of objectives and service procedures, however, main- 
tained what had been the "adult education" aspect. For 
example, in relation to the policy on purchase of textbooks, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library's statement underscores the adult 
education objective thus under the heading "informal study": 

In serving as a supplementary source for student use 

the Library selects, other things being equal, those 

texts or other books which will also be useful for the 
general reader. Each unit of service (department or 
branch) may purchase perhaps five duplicates, or 
more in exceptional cases, which will be helpful to 

the individual student rather than for class assignments. 

Though in practice it is difficult to discover the pur- 


pose of each reader, the aim is to encourage specifi- 
cally those who, not working for credit, are not the 
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direct. responsibility of the school or college. In 
initial purchase or in duplication first consideration, 
within budget limitations, is given to the needs of 
students with no educational institution connections. 
This includes persons engaged in self-education pro- 
erams or members of study and discussion groups 

in clubs, civic organizations, churches or other 
agencies, and of short courses or institutes sponsored 
by such agencies, 188 


Similarly the area of readable books was dealt with 
in the context of adult education but without applying the 
term to the library services provided. The section on 
"Readers of Limited Skill identified the types of materials 
useful for such readers: pamphlets, duplicates of useful 
children's books, books with many illustrations, simplified 
classics; and a cross-reference was made to the section 
on "Audio Visual Materials.’' The section on "Pamphlets" 
included the statement: ''Frequently their attractive format, 
brevity, and simple presentation make them ideal for use 
with self-educating evil iin ws The section on "Films 
and Filmstrips" noted: 
Films and filmstrips, unlike most other library ma- 
terials, are selected for group use rather than for 
individuals, not only because of their cost, which 
usually limits purchases to one print of each title, 
but because it is felt that films in adult education 
serve their best purpose when accompanied by group 
discussion. Special efforts are made to fill the needs 
of existing adult education groups in the community, 
particularly for films on subjects such as international 
understanding, inter-cultural relations, child care, 
family relationships, sex education and other signifi- 
cant social problems, and also on general education 
subjects such as music and art appreciation, 190 
The clear-cut policy on films was reiterated in the 
Annual Report for 1948, and again within the context of 


ge 210 beara, : 
group service and adult education. Since the Films 
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Department was consistently thought of under Greenaway as 
a service to adult community arate en and since the 
tendency in the statement on book selection policy was to 
apply ‘adult education" to groups outside the library and 
to use "'self-educating adult" for a similar process within 
the library, the reference to films as material for adult 
education was consistent. This did not necessarily mean 
the avoidance of the subject of library adult education. 
Perhaps the purpose in the distinction was compounded of 
two elements: the desire for more precision in Stating the 
method of library adult education, and the development of 
a euphemism for the term "adult education" within the li- 
brary Since the book selection policy required total staff 
Support, not just the allegiance of a special segment of 
staff. The clear and consistent statement of 'General Li- 
brary Objectives" placed strong emphasis upon educational 
service to adults; 
The Enoch Pratt Free Library provides, on equal 
terms, free services to all individuals and groups in 
the community, both children and adults. It accepts 
as its basic objectives the provision and servicing of 
expertly selected books and other materials which aid 
the individual in the pursuit of education, information, 
Oreresearch, and in the ‘creative use of leisure time. 
Since financial limitations generally prevent equal 
emphasis on all aspects of these objectives, the Li- 
brary recognizes that its major concern must be a 


positive contribution toward the removal of ignorance, 
intolerance and indifference. 


Educational service to adults is a primary function, 
and the Library pursues an active program of stimula- 
tion, leadership, and cooperation with other agencies 
in encouraging the reading of socially significant ma- 
terials. It accepts also its responsibility for the 
direct communication of ideas through organization of 
discussion groups, institutes, film forums and the like, 
seeking thereby to direct the individual toward a con- 
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tinuous learning process through use of books and 

related materials. In meeting its objective of pro- 

viding recreational materials it encourages such use 
of leisure time as will promote personal development 
and social well-being, and tends increasingly to leave 
to commercial agencies the acne of trivial, 
purely ephemeral materials. 

To have achieved staff consensus and support for this 
policy all at once would have been an impossibility; this 
was a matter of maturation over a long period of time with 
guidance and support from supervisory staff as well as li- 
brary directors. The seeds for staff support of a defini- 
tion of the information service of the library that recog- 
nized a large area of overlapping with the educational serv- 
ice, for example, had been sown from the 1930's, 174 The 
development of the statement on book selection policies 
clarified library objectives and put all the pieces of library 
services together to create a powerful, well-organized 
institution, consistent in its approaches and harmonious in 
its function. To be sure, no such policy has the force of 
law, either eternal or promulgated, and practice could not 
conform completely with the stated staff policy. But, as 
Winslow commented, in general the objectives were accept- 
ed and within the disputed areas the dissenting staff mem- 
ber had guidance on when to apply for approval to excep- 
tions in practice, 19° With friction decreased, the mobiliza- 
tion of large segments of staff in a total program was 
made possible. This is the particular achievement of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library during the period from 1947 
to 1955, and the framework provided was essentially that 
of an educational program for the total community. 

Reorganization in the area of services to adults had 


played its very important role in the achievement of Green- 
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away's original objective for it: to integrate central adult 
services with those of the branches, to develop the adult 
educational program, to extend the in-service training pro- 
eram, and to strengthen and coordinate the book collections. 
The staff study of the book selection policies clarified the 
library's adult education program through developing staff 
understanding of library objectives and the contribution 
which the collection and its use made to the education of 


adults. 


Branch Library Development 


The high optimism of the Greenaway era arose not 
only from the financial support of the library and its ex- 
panding program, but also from the sense of purpose with 
which Greenaway invested all aspects of the library's pro- 
gram. This purpose was rooted in the concept of adult 
education, although he rarely used the term itself to apply 
to the library's program. His earliest projection of a long- 
term program for the Enoch Pratt Free Library arose from 
a survey of the branch libraries and was couched in a 
statement of library objectives strongly committed to edu- 
cational services for adults: 

The crushing implication of atomic energy upon the 

future of our civilization, brings sharply into focus 

the need for each public library administrator to 
re-examine his institution and its services in pre- 
paring for the crucial years ahead, It will not be 
enough to supply books to people, but the Library 
must aid in a healthy understanding of the content of 
books, especially on the part of adults and young 
people. The public library has long been talked of 
as the "people's university."' It must become that in 


fact. Granting such a role is an objective of public 
library service, we must evaluate our responsibilities 
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in terms of staff, new services, printed materials, 

maintenance, and capital improvements, in order to 

put such a program into effect, 196 

Greenaway saw the branch system largely in terms 
of its neighborhood services and individual readers' advisory 
service, a a very different emphasis from that of Wheeler, 
for whom reference work was the core of professional func- 

1 

tion in the branch libraries. HM 

A branch system survey was undertaken by staff on 
Greenaway's assumption of the directorship and Winslow's 
supervision of the program of public services. Despite 
five years of intensive effort to build branch collections and 
service skills from 1942 to Wheeler's retirement, the sur- 
vey made clear that the branch system's inadequacy had 
seriously limited the usefulness of the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
By aaa The need for professionally trained librarians 
on branch library staffs, for promotion of library services 
with each neighborhood, for stimulation of adult services 
and improvement of adult book collections, was pointed out 
in the Survey report. 

The pressure of circulation work in the branches 

has consistently left the limited staff very little time 

for reference work and reader guidance...Service to 

individual adults and groups of adults obviously needs 

to be greatly expanded. This calls for better under - 

standing of the community, its interests and needs, 

and for a staff trained and experienced in work with 

groups and in techniques of readers' advisory service. 
The recommendations of the report included stress on the 
educational services to adults: 

In developing book collections and services the educa- 

tional objectives of the Library should receive major 


emphasis, The fact that no library has ever yet been 
able to supply and get read sufficient copies of books 
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on vital issues of the day should raise a serious ques- 
tion as to whether the urgency of today's problems 
does not call for a redefinition of purpose anda 
clear-cut understanding on the part of the staff of 
major objectives. 


New branch library buildings and additional staff, as 
well as clarified objectives, boosted the morale of the 
branch system. Lee B. Gorsuch, Supervisor of Branches, 
in assessing the new dispensation, provided a measure of the 


change: 


Now that the future of branch library service seems 
assured, we must not forget how dangerously close 
many members of the branch staff were to becoming 
utterly disillusioned and discouraged a few years ago, 
Only a firm belief in the job they were trying to do 
and their devotion to the library kept them plugging 
away under circumstances which were, to say the 
least, trying and disheartening. However, the pas- 
sage of the Library Loan and the addition of six new 
positions to the branch staff were like a shot in the 
arm and one senses a new enthusiasm anda new 
feeling of confidence in what lies ahead, @ 


Yet with new opportunities came new responsibilities. 
A combination of eagerness for the change and some reluc- 
tance to embrace new services as essential may have lain 
behind Gorsuch's description of the educational group serv- 
ices as "community contacts" and "outside work" even when 
some of these services, such as recorded concerts, must 
Obviously have been "inside’’ the library. Her full comment 
again underscores the change as impressive: 
Another departure, shall we say, from library service 
as we knew it in yesteryear, is the terrific pressure 
of outside work. I, for one, am terribly impressed 
by the amount of time and thought given by all staff 
members to work within their various committees, 
Book reviews, recorded concerts, discussion groups, 


community councils, Parent-Education classes, are 
just a few of the many activities carried on and 
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20 
entered into by the different branch staffs. % 


The overtones of "departure," "yesteryear," "terrific,"' and 
"terribly'' modified a little the meaning of "impressed,"’ 
Gorsuch's acceptance and support of the changes was un- 
questionably sturdy, although she interpreted them in the 
context of "community contacts" and "public relations" 
rather than as ‘adult Feteionste 
Following the 1947 Survey, branch library standards 
were developed in terms of low, medium and high reading 
potential neighborhoods, and these standards served as 
background for in-service training programs on the evalua- 
tion of reading interests, group programs, and community 
saan In 1949, Branch 12 report made a case for sup- 
port of the branch program in an underpriviledged neighbor - 
hood: 
Certainly if the public library is to concentrate on the 
better educated, serious readers and opinion leaders, 
a library in this neighborhood is a mistake. However, 
if the public library is considered an educational in- 
stitution in a democracy, then the library can not 
draw lines of "class distinction'’ based on the fact 
that people with more money and more education read 
more books, 206 
For Winslow, the study of appropriate service to "low-read- 
ing level'' communities was of long-standing interest, since 
she felt that a number of large libraries tended to "'short- 
change" such branch libraries in their book collections and 
in size and quality of staff. At one point a request for 
funds for such research was prepared and sent to the Ford 
Foundation in the context of "adult educations vais 
The achievements in branch library development for 
the period 1946 to 1951 included the fundamental ones of 


building three new and considerably larger branches that 
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permitted more extensive collections and a professional 
staffing to provide intensive reference and advisory serv- 
ices, thus establishing a standard of branch service that 
encouraged the integration of branch and central library 
program. Consultation between branch library staff and 
central library subject specialists on reference and circula- 
tion collections was an outcome of the new status for branch 
service. The advisory and training role of the coordinators 
developed a quality in branch service that brought it the 
community respect which had long been granted the central 
services. The dropping of the "branch point of view'' as 
distinct from the “library point of view" after 1949, made 
possible an integration of work with community organiza- 
tions for the ‘first time. 

In 1949, after Hawes’ appointment as Coordinator of 
Work with Adults, Gorsuch, as supervisor of the branches 
through the Extension Division, commented in her annual 
weports 

Looking back, it is difficult to say just what has 

contributed most to this feeling of progress in the 

Extension Division. However, my guess, excluding 

the backing given by the Administration mentioned 

above, is the reorganization of the Pratt Library 
which took place in the spring... The important thing, 
it seems to me, is that we now think of all service, 
to children, young people and adults, as services 
provided by a system rather than by Central versus 
branches. A phrase which always irritated me, even 
though I'm sure I read into it more than was intended, 
was "the branch point of view.'' Do branches really 
have a special point of view? I doubt it! Be that as 
it may, I do know that Central and branches have 
never worked so closely nor so harmoniously toward 

a common goal as they do now and I'm convinced this 


is due in great part to our three Coordinators and 
work they are doing, 209 


Staff, buildings, books helped, but above all a sense of pur- 
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pose that came from integration with the main enterprise 
through the coordinators contributed to the development of 
branch service. 

All these steps were essential preliminaries to the 
development of some of the successful innovations in edu- 
cational service that were highly satisfactory expressions 
of the concept of adult education at the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library for the period 1946 to 1955, 


Cooperative Survey of Adult Education, 1947 


Just as the branch library survey in 1947, followed 
by reorganization in 1949, served to prepare the way for 
new developments in adult education services, so Baltimore's 
Cooperative Survey of Adult Education served the impor - 
tant function of opening the way for the clarification of 
objectives that came in the formulation of the Book Selec- 
tion Policies. The Cooperative Survey of Adult Education 
of 1947 provided a concerted survey of Baltimore's com- 
munity adult education services, of which the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library's survey was a reagent A staff consisting 
of Marion E. Hawes, Katharine Kosmak, Julia Certain, and 
Amy Winslow took responsibility for the library aspect of 
the survey, and were assisted in expert evaluation by a 
survey committee composed of three librarians from out- 
side Baltimore, chaired by Edward A, Wight. 

The concept of adult education against which Enoch 
Pratt Free Library was measured in the Cooperative Sur- 
vey was a composite of that of the Library committee and 
the Cooperative Survey committee. Its stated philosophy 
included as library adult education: the selection of ma- 
terials, their accessibility, guidance in their use, and the 


encouragement of "those who wish to learn at their own 
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pace, on their own time, and within their own limitations." 
In addition to these approaches to meeting individual needs, 
the statement recognized the library's obligation in a demo- 
cratic society to stimulate the use of materials which will 
make well-informed citizens and which will clarify public 
Opinion, 

An important distinction among the library's functions 
in adult education was formulated here for the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library for the first time. It followed along the lines 
of Alvin Johnson's distinction between the independent and 
auxiliary roles of the library in this field. The statement 
declared that the library served as "an active agency of adult 
education" in its service to individuals and in its advisory 
service to groups, while it was an "auxiliary agency" in its 
function of selecting materials to assist other agencies 
and groups to carry out their educational, recreational, 
and informational programs. Two other functions were 
noted, not using the formal terms but. clearly connoting two 
additional functions in adult education: the information serv- 
ice and the role of community feoereh ip ekcne 

The categories in the questionnaire submitted to each 
branch or department composed an inquiry into all aspects 
of library organization and service: policy, staff, budget, 
collections, building facilities, and the total program of 
services to adult readers and community groups. This 
comprehensive look at services to adults seemed to equate 
"work with adults" with "adult education.'' In the introduc- 
tory explanation, the committee commented: 

Since we have no exact definition of activities that 

are universally recognized as belonging within the 


scope of adult education, some preliminary agreement 
must be reached by the group. Among those to be 
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included, in addition to those which are already so 

denoted, are all work with adult groups and work 

with individual adults. This includes furnishing 

information, advising readers, selecting books and 

other materials, 213 

It seems clear, then, that in 1947 the library com- 
mittee and the Survey Committee had found it impossible 
to identify library adult education solely in terms of specific 
library services, that the field comprised all professional 
services to adult readers, that its adequacy related to such 
organizational matters as total staff, budget, and collection 
as well as to specific services, and the significant distinc- 
tions were made in terms of the degree of independence or 
initiative with which the library offered its adult education 
services to the community. The salient points of view in 
the papers by Tompkins and Rose in 1937 were now ac- 
cepted as the fundamental approaches of adult education phi- 
losophy against which the Enoch Pratt Free Library's pro- 
eram was measured in 1947, 

The adequacy of the library‘s adult education program 
varied considerably from one aspect to another. Building 
facilities of the Central Library were found to be admirable, 
while those of branches, with a single exception, were 
quite inadequate in terms of accessibility, work space, 
study space, and meeting space. The committee found book 
resources and size of staff "inadequate to carry out ‘a 
minimum library program in adult education,’ and 'both are 
entirely inadequate for the program implied by the Library's 
objectives in individual and group services for adults,' ats 
The evaluation of services to the individual was done in 
terms of the range of population served, and here the com- 
mittee found that the library "is now reaching as registrants 


a larger proportion of adults who are students and home- 
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makers, and those engaged in professional and clerical 
employment, and conversely is reaching a very small pro- 
portion of those at and below the median level of years of 
schooling and of those in the large employment groups of 
operatives, craftsmen, service workers and laborers, who 
comprise more than one half of those in the labor force in 
eatemore.a > Continuing the evaluation in terms of the 
Library's stated goals, the committee judged that the sub- 
ject departments of the Central Library, instead of offer - 
ing "expert professional services" to groups, stressed pro- 
vision of meeting places, book lists, and loans of materials 
to community groups, while the branch libraries provided 
more of the advisory service. On the other hand, the 
Atomic Energy Institute was praised as “one of the most 
Significant projects ever undertaken by an American public 
library to provide its constituents with authoritative infor - 
mation and points of view on a vital contemporary gayeile en 
In their broad assessment of the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library's program of adult education, the Survey Committee 
found a wisdom and a sophistication about library adult ed- 
ucation at the levels both of philosophy and standards for 
service that was well above professional thinking elsewhere. 
One specific recommendation is made. The Library 
profession needs to know how to evaluate the results 
of specific methods in library work with individuals 
and with groups. We have long gone by rule of 
thumb, and Baltimore and Pratt could take national 
leadership in developing evaluative criteria for the 
expanded library program which Baltimore adults 
deserve and are certain to get when they see its 
potentialities, 217 
The lack of full comprehension of adult education 


Objectives on the part of staff was a major weakness re- 
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ported. 


The committee finds the general library policies at 
the top administrative levels to be admirably formu- 
lated. At the operative levels of the subject divisions 
in the Central Library and in the community branches 
the survey data do not make it clear that the institu- 
tional policies as formulated by top administration 
are understood clearly enough to serve as guides to 
action, 218 


Widely different interpretations were found in central de- 
partments and community branches concerning work with 
community organizations. The Central Library supported 
service to groups already concerned about self-education, 
while branches reflected a greater readiness to stimulate 
groups to such self-education, 

Hawes, concerned about this gap in understanding, 


wrote to Greenaway: 


My guess is that one half of the department heads 
are still wedded to the "'pure” librarianship ideal 
and think in terms of a research and reference li- 
brary, forgetting that we do not have endowments 
such as New York has and that we are near L.C. 
as well as Peabody and Hopkins. This is a "'selling" 
as well as an educational job for C[entral] A[dult] 
S[ervices], but it also requires backing from the 
administration, The statement of book selection 
policies gives us opportunity to discuss how to im- 
plement them at department head meetings in the 
fall, That brings the problem into the open, 219 


Writing to Winslow, she analyzed it thus; 


The branches have come further than the Central Li- 
brary in recognizing the change in library objectives 
(1) because of the dynamic leadership of Miss 
Kosmak, (2) because the branch librarians are, on 
the whole, a younger and later trained group, and 
(3) because branches are more concerned with the 
readers andthe community, and are not responsible 
for maintaining at the same time necessary research 
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and scholarly resources for a large city systerh. “70 


The library's "official policy was a statement not 
only of guidelines for practice but an interpretation of the 
library's role. The self-image of the branch librarians 
came closer to the adult education role which the library 
committee envisioned than did the self-image of the subject 
department heads. In the services provided by the depart- 
ment heads there was little variation from the vision of 
Learned and Wheeler, but in the branches the view of John- 


son, Tompkins, and Hawes had gained a greater acceptance. 
Group Services, Enoch Pratt Style 


Hawes, from the beginning of her coordinating re- 
sponsibilities, emphasized the services to community groups 
and organizations as well as participation by the library 
with other community agencies in community affairs. The 
library had a responsibility, she thought, in the spreading 
of ideas and information as well as the distribution of 
print. Within the branch system the development of an 
intensive program of work with community groups brought 
both exhilaration and a sense of pressure of work, this 
diversity of reaction reflecting the diversity of philosophy 
and readiness to engage in such services, In-service train- 
ing through the joint meetings of branch librarians and 
Central department heads included important attention to 
"community work,'"771 Finally, a large measure of staff 
commitment to group services was achieved through the 
development of the Book Selection Policy which placed 
major emphasis on the educational service to adults, in- 
cluding work with community groups and agencies ina 
leadership role as well as library-sSponsored group pro- 


erams to stimulate adults to continuous learning through 
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books and other materials. 

The commitment to community group services was a 
dominant aspect of the Greenaway-Winslow-Hawes era at 
the Enoch Pratt Free Idbrar ys 4-4 Upon becoming director, 
Greenaway envisioned the expanded adult service program 
possible with larger budgets for staff and equipment. 
Greater service to organized groups received an emphasis 
for development through regular program planning help, 
book talks, and increased audio-visual materials. To 
some extent he thought of this as publicity or education- 


about-the -library's-resources as well as education-through - 


the-librar y's-resources. 


The Library should establish at a reasonably early 
date, a corps of field workers who would interpret 
the Library's resources to specific groups, such as 
community discussion groups, labor groups, indus- 
trial and business groups, and make those people 
aware of library resources. Gone is the day when 
librarians can remain within their libraries and carry 
on an educational program. As one business man 
told me, "Boy, what you need to do is to pound the 
streets.’' Our job is that of making people aware of 
the materials which we already have, and which are 
theirs for the asking, 223 


From the time of Greenaway's first annual report, 
the Library's emphasis lay on a program of social and 
political education through public lectures, forums, radio 
broadcasts, reading lists, advisory service, and staff com- 
munity activities, (27 The library's exercise of community 
leadership through its program of cooperation with other 
community agencies, which had begun with the founding of 
the Baltimore Adult Education Council, was reenforced by 
post-war community needsveae Whether viewed as ''Pub- 
licity and Community Contracts" or as "Service ‘en masse,‘ "' 


the program of services to community groups and through 
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community agencies was seen as the third element ina 
triumvirate that included the other two basic service ele- 
ments: reference and advisory services. This total serv- 
ice program was envisioned as dedicated to citizen educa- 
tion. 
In days such as these when the citizens of a democ- 
racy are overwhelmed with problems which seem 
insoluble, the public library must by sheer faith 
maintain its belief that ''The Man in the Street" 
carries weight in the making of his country's deci- 
sions. Surely never was it more necessary for 
a public library by every means in its power to lay 
emphasis in its policies, its book buying, its 
activities, its leadership, on providing the means 
for citizen education, 226 
Service to community groups became a Significant, 
sustained service in the Central Library's subject depart- 
ments as weil as in the branch libraries during this period. 
While uniformly the subject experts accepted responsibility 
for such services to community groups in their areas of 
concern, nevertheless there was a wide divergence in the 
philosophies which lay behind the deed. For Richard Hart, 
Head of the Literature Department, this program was one 
of three service aspects which he identified as related to 
library adult education, readers’ advisory service and li- 
brary-sponsored group programs being the other two. He 
felt that the objectives of adult education provided the base 
upon which these services were dteveioeng suliael,. 
Certain, on the other hand, as Head of the Education, 
Religion, and Philosophy Department and providing a pro- 
gram of community group services of comparable depth 
and earnestness, resisted the emphasis on "'groups."’ She 
wrote: ‘Sociologists, educators, religious leaders, indus- 


try, labor, the professions, and the neighbors all speak 
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of 'the group' with the respect and affection that echo the 
prewar German's reference to the state. We as librarians 
would do well to stay a little this side of idolatrysinee In 
1949 this was strong talk. Obviously Certain resisted the 
assignment of "identity'’’ to a group and she pointed out that 
"sroups don't read; reading is done by individuals.’ Certain 
did not mention adult education in her discussion of this 
program of service which she readily rendered and dis- 
cussed in terms of reaching individuals. While the adminis- 
trative leadership clearly envisioned the community group 
Services as adult education, it is clear that although some 
staff members also understood it as adult education, a 
number performed the same tasks under the same super- 
vision but rejected the term "adult education." 

Greenaway distinguished in his own thinking between 
"formal" and "informal adult education, preferring the 
library's informal variety involving individual guidance, 
community group service, and library-sponsored group pro- 
grams to the formal credit courses offered elsewheretaes 
He looked to group services for the utilization of the li- 
brary's materials and for the techniques of stimulation and 
leadership which the library's objectives demanded, He 
wrote: 

We [must] recognize educational service to adults as 

a primary function, and...the library [must] pursue 

an active program of stimulation, leadership, and 


cooperation with other agencies in encouraging the 
reading of socially significant materials, 


.».We [must] accept the responsibility for the direct 
communication of ideas through organization of dis- 
cussion groups, institutes, film forums and the like, 
seeking thereby to direct the individual toward a 
continuous learning process through use of books and 
related materials. 
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-..We [must] frankly state that in meeting its ob- 
jective of providing recreational materials, the library 
[must] encourage such use of leisure time as will 
promote personal development and social well-being 
and tend increasingly to leave to commercial agencies 
the provision of trivial, purely ephemeral materials,230 
The debate on library-sponsored group services 
fostered by the ALA Bulletin in 1954 invited Greenaway's 
discussion of views pro and con as presented by John Mac- 
kenzie Cory of The New York Public Library and Harold 
Hamill of the Los Angeles Public Library. Greenaway, 
who supported the appropriateness of library-sponsored 
eroup services for Enoch Pratt Free Library and saw their 
usefulness, more generally said that the great variety 
of needs in any community would usually support a variety 
of library philosophies and that there was no formula by 
which a professional diagnosis of a library situation would 
lead to an exact prescription of services. Ultimately, 
Greenaway made clear, "the will and interest of the li- 
brarian" determine what the local public library program 
should tai tate This tolerance of diversity of view within 
the framework of his own clear commitment to the adult 
education philosophy marked Greenaway's approach to the 
subject as constructive and positive, those qualities that 
marked the program of services over which he presided. 
Greenaway's rationale for library adult education was 
clearly a comprehensive program rooted in the library's 
responsibility as an educational institution. He recognized 
the multiple goals of the public library, as had Wheeler, 
but his choice of emphasis was---in the extremity of fi- 
nancial limitation---not research and information, which 
Wheeler had emphasized, but education. To achieve the 


educational goals, Greenaway found both individual and 
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group services essential, and supported the development of 
a variety of group techniques that enabled the library's 
materials to contribute to adult education. 

Cooperation and Co-sponsorship of Adult 

Education Programs 

Despite an increase in library-sponsored group 
programs that had come to include Noon Hour Lectures, 
Afternoons with the Poets, and some ventures into dis- 
cussion programs, the emphasis of group services at the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library remained on work with community 
organizations throughout the period from 1946 to 1955. 

Such services to community groups as reading lists, ex- 
hibits, program planning advice, book collections, and book 
talks were increasingly supplemented by cooperation with 
community organizations on joint ventures, 

In 1946, Greenaway detailed the work with community 
eroups in terms of ''cooperation,'' and recounted the library's 
co-sponsorship of ''Tooling Up for Leadership,’’ a program 
planning institute held in the libraryecae In 1949 the li- 
brary cooperated with other community organizations in a 
series of programs dealing with family problems, in the 
Family Affairs Institute at the Patterson Park Branch. Such 
cooperation was viewed as part of the main function of the 
library and was evaluated in terms of the use of books: 
"The growing emphasis on service to groups and numerous 
library programs which are designed to and actually do 
stimulate the citizen to seek information on the problems 
of the day stimulate a greater demand for booksieaae 

In 1949, branch librarians were venturing into work 
with neighborhood coordinating councils, supplying films 


and assistance in their selection and use, and found this 
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a useful channel for making library services known. Hawes 
did not call this "'publicity'' but stressed the interpretation 
of services. She saw the adaptation of services to com- 
munity needs as the initial step to their use. She cited 
an experiment developed jointly with the Department of 
Health in presenting film programs to mothers as they 
came to the baby clinics. As she evaluated the success 
of this experiment, she commented: ''For these we need 
to know much more about the interests and motivation of 
less frequent readers and to explore further sources for 
Simple but attractive reading aE Cooperation 
with community agencies here led into new insights into 
the library job to be done. 

By 1950, the variety of cooperative relationships de- 
veloped by the Enoch Pratt Free Library had progressed to 
a point at which a statement to the public on policies for 
such cooperation was needed. Greenaway's report in 1950 
interpreted to the public the different forms of service to 
community groups. 

Cooperation with other organizations in planning or 

presenting programs constitutes one of the chief 

activities of the Library. The most general type of 
cooperation is the preparation of the reading list, 


frequently accompanied by an exhibit of books, for a 
meeting or project on some special topic... 


Another type of cooperation with an organization is 
actual participation by staff members in the program 
presented. The most frequent kind of participation is 
where the staff member appears as a speaker, to 
discuss books, tell of library services,or participate 
in a discussion... 


Co-sponsorship of meetings on the part of the Li- 
brary implies a somewhat closer relationship---one 
in which the Library joins with other institutions or 
groups in organizing, planning and carrying out a 
program. The relationship is more formal and is in 
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most cases officially approved by the Directonsaea 


Several examples of co-sponsorship were reported in 
some detail. The Program Planning Institute for club 
women, initiated cooperatively by several adult education 
agencies, involved library personnel in discussion leader - 
ship, in preparation of a reading list, and in demonstration 
of the use of films in programs. It is interesting to note 
that the participation by librarians in the program under 
"co-sponsor ship" was not unlike that in a cooperating rela- 
tionship, but that the library's participation in organizing, 
planning and conducting the program provided the distinguish- 
ing mark of co-sponsor ship. 

Hawes preferred co-sponsorship to library sponsorship 
of public programs both for the variety and extent of persons 
reached and for the opportunity which cooperative planning 
provided in interpreting the library and its resources, 

She saw co-sSponsorship as more effective adult education 
than either cooperation with community group programs or 
library sponsorship of group programs. Because Enoch 
Pratt Free Library's program had given priority to work 
with community organizations, both cooperatively and under 
the co-sponsorship plan, Hawes saw more prestige attached 
by the staff to work with community organizations than to 
development of library-sponsored group programs, goat In 
detailing the library's method of developing a co-sponsored 
program, Hawes in 1951, saw all these community group 
services as linked to adult education. She identified six 
patterns of cooperation, the variety stemming from the 
degree of initiative taken by the library and the extent to 
which the library participated in planning decisions and the 


conducting of the program. The range included: (1) the 
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library as the planning agency for the library-sponsored 
eroup program, with or without contribution from cooperating 
eroups; (2) library-initiated services for community organi- 
zation program, such as reading lists, exhibits, films, 
brief talk, with the library providing an auxiliary service; 
(3) organization-requested library services, such as read- 
ing list, exhibit, etc., in which the library is thought of as 
a cooperating agency; (4) library cooperation in planning, 
program, and publicity with another community agency, and 
at the request of that agency, which constituted one type of 
co-sponsorship; (5) library-initiated project in which many 
eroups share planning, program and publicity on invitation 
of the library, and in which planning is a mutual responsi- 
bility, which constituted a second type of co-sponsorship; 
(6) an area council or other coordinating group initiates 
a community project and invites the library to share in 
various ways, with the degree of the library's involvement 
in planning and in program determining the relative co- 
Sponsorship or cooperating relationship. Hawes summarized: 
"Most of the agencies seek joint planning and projects be- 
cause they believe a better educational program is possible 
and more effective community relations will result. They 
assume we are interested in adult education and the dis- 
semination of ideas as well as printswoe 

Hawes, then, rated co-sponsorship as "better adult 
education" than cooperation with groups on other levels be- 
cause co-sponsorship involved the library's sharing in 
decisions and in the idea content of the programs from the 
original conception, through planning, to the actual conduct- 
ing of the program. The opportunities for educational 


guidance in such a pattern made it more effective ‘adult 
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education,'’ since education occurs as much in the process 
of self-direction as in the particular product achieved. The 
library's contribution lay in the process of planning as well 
as in the program of study achieved; and the experience of 
planning provided the motives for fruitful study. 

In 1951, as the climate of thinking across the nation 
became confined and confused by fears of hidden com- 
munism and subversion, certain problems inherent in li- 
brary co-sponsorship came to light. Since subversive groups 
were known to seek the cloak of neutral groups to cover 
their activities, the library's availability as a co-sponsor 
came under scrutiny for possible misuse. In response 
to an administrative memorandum, Hawes outlined her 
answer to the concern for the appearance of the library's 
name coupled with that of other organizations in publicity, 
and sensitivity to the "kind of company we keeps The 
educational function within even the most routine-seeming 
kind of cooperative relationship provided the needed re- 
assurance. No further questions were raised, and, jus- 
tified as a solidly educational service, co-sponsorship and 
cooperation with community group programs continued as 


a major aspect of the library's services. 
The Coordinated Program 


Program planning, work with community organizations, 
and development of the community leadership role through 
the co-sponsored programs involved wide staff participation 
and had the strong support of the Enoch Pratt administra- 
tion. These services had an important adult education 
motivation behind them, and were thought of by most of 
the staff as adult education. With such administrative sup- 


port and widely shared experience, the library stood in a 
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unique position to become creative in this field. Out of 
this experience and a strong adult education motivation 
came a distinctive type of service: the coordinated pro- 
eram. 

The first of these programs was developed in 1947, 
the Atomic Energy Institute. Greenaway reported this pro- 
eram as "a venture in adult education" to which he gave 
great prominence, and elaborated upon the library's re- 
sponsibility in a time of crisis: 

At the beginning of 1947 Americans were still terrified 

and bewildered by the meanings of Hiroshima and 

Nagasaki, Since a public library bears a heavy re- 

sponsibility to help people toward informed and clear 

thinking in any national emergency, it was with a 

deep sense of its obligation that the Pratt Library 

undertook an all-out educational program on the sub- 
ject of atomic energy. 

This first institute embodied the essential ingredients 
combined variously for the subsequent coordinated pro- 
erams: (1) the selection of a topic of recognized impor - 
tance to the community; (2) preparation of staff through in- 
service training in the issues and the library resources on 
the topic; (3) heavy duplication of important books for the 
layman on the subject; (4) diversified and intensive pro- 
motion of attention to the subject and to the fact that there 
was to be an event related to it, with newspapers, house 
organs and special group papers, radio, television, posters, 
car cards to bombard the consciousness of Baltimoreans; 
(5) the opening of an effective exhibit, in itself educational, 
Simultaneously with the first of a series of weekly lectures 
by outstanding experts on the topic of atomic energy and 
its implications for civilization; (6) between-lecture film 
showings on the topic; (7) follow-up programing in com- 


munity organizations using study kits, discussion guides, 
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as well as using the films, books, reading lists which were 
prepared for the lecture series. 

Impact on the public consciousness and an educational 
experience were sought, and both were achieved. Not only 
was there a tremendous attendance at the institute lectures, 
but requests for help in follow-up programs continued heavy 
for some time, and two of the lecturers, Leland Stowe and 
Norman Cousins, returned to help a large group of com- 
munity leaders plan a follow-up program of study kits, 
speakers' bureau, and so forth. The library, having spon- 
sored the initial effort, withdrew from the follow-up to 
permit this to become a community-wide effort. gat 

Winslow viewed the general meetings on atomic energy 
as stimulators to the "definite program of adult education on 
the implication of atomic energy'' which was to follow ina 
multitude of community organization nnoera nie ae Richard 
Hart described the follow-up program in community groups 
as designed to ''disseminate information about the implica- 
tions of atomic power in national and international affairs 
as widely as possible; to stimulate constructive thinking 
about its social, political, and economic effects; and to 
arouse in the individual an awareness of his personal re- 
Sponsibility to understand these probes Gane The extent 
to which community organizations actually did follow through 
with programs and study groups on atomic energy fell far 
short of the goal, but the later "coordinated programs" de- 
veloped greater skill and were more successful in achieving 
this follow-up Bt sedi Winslow, Hawes, and Greenaway 
concurred in thinking of the follow-up study groups as the 
heart of the "adult education'' aspect of the coordinated pro- 


eram, 
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Integration and Diffusion of 
Adult Education 

During the period 1946 to 1951, for Greenaway, Win- 
slow, and Hawes the primary application of library adult 
education lay in service to community groups and the use of 
the co-sponsored and coordinated program patterns to stim- 
ulate citizen attention to social problems and socially signifi- 
cant materials. Within this approach the library's role of 
leadership through adult education was accepted as a re- 
sponsibility. The building of the library's collection to 
carry out this responsibility had been a first step, and 
equally important was the development of staff understanding 
and skill in using the collection through a broad range of 
services. The achievement of system-wide quality in the 
educational service was sought not only through staff train- 
ing but also through sharing with staff the responsibility for 
policy, planning and program. ''Few decisions," wrote 
Greenaway, ‘are handed down ‘from above'--rather, co- 
Operative thinking and action are the Ue Mae was the 
context in which the concept of library adult education ex- 
isted in this period, 

For Greenaway, Winslow, and Hawes, clearly, library 
adult education was a pervasive commitment. Staff sharing 
of the adult education philosophy was encouraged in a variety 
of ways. First, the steady allegiance of administration to 
educational goals for library service to adults set a course 
for the staff to follow. Secondly, there was complete 
absence of debate on the term ‘adult education," but the ed- 
ucational objectives of adult services were accepted as 
commonplace and enunciated with clarity. Further, diffusion 
of responsibility for the educational services among all the 


staff was made possible through the system-wide responsi- 
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bility of Hawes in the role of Coordinator of Work with A- 
dults. Finally, integration of adult education as scheme 

of values and goals in many aspects of adult services was 
achieved in two important ways: through the staff develop- 
ment of a written book selection policy and through the pro- 
eram of staff in-service training. 

While all aspects of the library program tended to 
focus on the educational objectives, they did not impose a 
particular philosophy nor set of practices upon the staff, 
Rather they tended to interpret the significance of the adult 
education philosophy and to create an encouraging climate 
for understanding and development of skill. The library 
administration tended to rely on the power of attraction 
exerted by successful educational programs and services. 
Uniformity in staff philosophy was not sought, nor could it 
have been achieved. 

For Greenaway and Winslow, library adult education 
found its most effective expression in the services to groups 
and through groups, by which public attention was brought 
to critical issues, and by which concern developed on these 
issues stimulated people to become better informed through 
use of library materials. For Hawes, this concept was 
clearly accepted with an additional concern for planned, 
continuous adult study, which made the community organiza- 
tion an ideal medium through which to work in the adult 
education program with individuals. 

Thus, although administrative and supervisory staff 
did not think of library adult education as confined to group 
services, their skillful utilization of group services for a- 
dult education objectives tended to support in the staff as 
a whole a Synonymous relationship between library adult 


education and group services," Some of the branch staff 
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preferred to give the group services an interpretation in 
terms of public relations; subject department staff often 
tried to put the adult-education group services into perspec- 
tive by identifying them as only one of the commitments of 
the public library, seeking equal emphasis on "satisfying 
demands" as distinct from "stimulating demands,"' and on 
research facilities and services as a third aspect of serv- 
conin Typical of the viewpoint of the younger branch li- 
brarians, however, was that of Violet F. Myer, who, in 
1950, identified the "adult education aspects of community 
participation’ as planned library programs, assistance in 
program planning, and participation in community organiza- 
tion activities, omitting the "public relations" aspects of 
this work and stressing the services." 

By no means did all the staff accept library adult 
education aS a pervasive commitment, with group services 
providing an especially rewarding avenue of development; 
but most staff members observed the library's stress on 
eroup services as library adult education both at Enoch 
Pratt Free Library and nationally, and tended to give adult 
education that meaning. 


1951-1955: Experimentation and Creativity 
in Library Adult Education 


Winslow's Commitment to Adult Education 


When Amy Winslow assumed the directorship of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library upon Emerson Greenaway's res- 
ignation in September, 1951, the library staff felt no change 
in policy for services. Winslow as Assistant Director had 
been responsible for public services, and she maintained 
that responsibility as Director. Her thinking on library a- 


duit education had been an important factor in the Green- 
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away era. “Staff support of Winslow's and Greenaway's 
policies had been substantial, and Winslow had a personal 
commitment to chem ae 
Speaking to other public librarians in 1952, Winslow 
gave her strong support to the educational function of the 
library. She Said: 
In 1950, after two years of this changing emphasis, 
we had a decrease of four percent in circulation! 
This may be due to the loss of those readers who 
look upon the library as a "'coke'' center (for there was 
a definite increase in the use of more serious ma- 
terials), it may be due to the inroads of television, 
it may be due to any of those elusive reasons which 
librarians are always seeking to pin down. But it 
doesn't bother us---at least not yet!---for we stub- 
bornly believe that people haven't yet been adequately 
shown what they can find in libraries. We believe 
too that emphasis is more important than bulk circula- 
tion, 290 
Winslow accepted the ‘traditional inside-the-library informa- 
tion, reference, and advisory services as basic good li- 
brary service, but saw the newer community group services 
as an important area of emphasis because "it is through 
the group contact that more individuals can be convincingly 
reached and perhaps learn gradually to use the library as 
a familiar and accepted anne She recognized that 
group services must not only arouse interest but must 
make immediate provision of books to satisfy the interest 
aroused, if the educational objective was to be served, She 
saw this area of service as an answer to Alice Bryan's 
challenge to public librarians to demonstrate the aggressive 
leadership which library objectives envisioned, and com- 
mented with zest: 


We are in the process of seizing our boot-straps. 
Some of us who are not temperamentally equipped 
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are learning, and are having a fine time. Others are 
already to the manner born. Our objectives have 
been clarified, we know what our emphasis is to be, 
the staff is actively preparing itself. We are not 
ready to call quits, 253 


Winslow's commitment to the educational objectives of the 
library, although not often phrased in terms of adult educa- 
tion, provided strong support for the program of adult serv- 
ices which Hawes, who guided it, thought of as part of li- 
brary adult education. 

Winslow, as a former subject department head, was 
sensitive to the varied roles which the public library played. 
The information and research services received a fresh em- 


phasis: 


The first business of librarianship---the day-to-day 
acquisition and organization of books, maps, pictures, 
films, and other printed materials for all ages, with 
an eye to the enthusiasms and anxieties of the moment 
as well as the timeless concerns of man, and the 
maintenance of a high-calibre staff to serve these 
materials---must share in the allotment of time with 
"evangelistic’' activities: programs on arresting top- 
icS, experiments with new media of communication, 
exhibits, booklists, book taiks, and not the least 
effective method of attracting new borrowers, filling 
in the geographical gaps and aL existing phys- 
ical facilities in the library system. 294 


The balance which Winslow proposed was not just 
balance for its own sake. In 1948, in commenting on Hawes' 
report on the Cooperative Survey of Adult Education made 
in 1947, Winslow wrote in a memorandum to Greenaway: 

I thoroughly agree that Peabody, Hopkins, and Wash- 

ington libraries must definitely influence our scope 

as a research library---and definite policy statements 

must be and are in process of being formulated on 


this score. But I do not see how we ‘can ever in the 
slightest degree sacrifice our "informational" role to 
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what .may seem to be a more "educational" role. We 

have to do both; we have to emphasize the educational 

more than in the past, but we cannot, nor should we 

wish to, avoid the informational, 299 

Winslow's contact with library adult education philos- 
ophy had been a close one: she had worked with L. L. 
Dickerson on the draft of the 1926 report, Libraries and 
Adult Education; she had been active on committees en- 
gaged in library adult education affairs; and she had 
studied at the University of Chicago's Graduate Library 
School at a time that research studies on the psychology of 
learning and reading were placing emphasis on adult learn- 
veges Functioning as a staff member with the Post-war 
Planning Committee of the American Library Association, 
and developing the National Plan for Public Libraries with 
Carleton Joeckel just prior to her return to the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in 1945, Winslow found her thinking about a- 
dult education undergoing a change: she had come to view 
adult education no longer as a type of service but as 
connoting a quality of service.-> | By the time she became 
director of the Enoch Pratt Free Library, she worked 
easily within the context of library adult education, and saw 
the total resources of buildings, books, and staff as ena- 
bling the Pratt Library 'to maintain its position as the 
‘people's university’ in today's orld aaa 

What was unique, perhaps, about Winslow's view of 
the educational function of the library for adults was, not 
that she held this commitment simultaneously with commit- 
ments to the other traditional public library functions, but 
that she gave such strong support and such zest to this one 
among the several library responsibilities. The choice to 


provide educational service to adults did not, in her think- 
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ing, exclude the provision of other services which she 
considered equally important and to which she gave equal 
Support. While the strong financial support of the library's 
program which continued in these years forced no ultimate 
issues, still all the evidence suggests that if they had been 
forced, the equilibrium of functions would not have been 
distur bed. 

In-service Training and Supervision 

in Adult Education 

With the administrative reorganization of services, 
Hawes as Coordinator of Work with Adults served as spokes- 
man for adult education in the library and assumed responsi- 
bility for assisting staff to perform the library adult educa- 
tion services. She saw the primary task as that of stimula- 
ting and advising staff. This involved helping staff not only 
to acquire new skills and competences, but also to under- 
stand the significance of the job performed. She saw 
participation of staff in planning activities as providing both 
the motivation and the preparation of skills needed to carry 
out the services, “°” 

Hawes identified such in-service training as essential 
to the provision of library adult education services. While 
she did not view in-service training as library adult educa- 
tion per se, she made clear that in-service training fre- 
quently must concern itself with library adult Saitek oe 
Typical areas for in-service training which Hawes thought 
of as important to adult education were group leadership, 
psychology of human relations, discussion techniques, adult 
education principles and methods, audio-visual methods, 
public relations, sociology and community ajacerethane 


Thus community study and group services received the 
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major stress, possibly as the areas in which most staff 
members felt the greatest need for help in adult education. 

Both Greenaway and Winslow recognized the need for 
regular staff in-service training for the improvement of 
services. The Atomic Energy Institute was preceded by 
sustained staff training. Full-day staff institutes in 1951 
and in 1955 stressed the educational task of the library in 
modern society and the kind of knowledge of the community 
needed to provide library ayagraae These were preface 
to launching expanded community service in the branches. 
Winslow stressed the in-service training of staff both as 
preparation for providing group programs and as adult edu- 
cation per se. Committee work, staff meetings, institutes 
and formal training programs were utilized to prepare staff 

: 263 
for services to adults, 

Hawes used the occasion of the Allerton Park Confer - 
ence on Training Librarians for Adult Education to develop 
the thinking of her staff, and her comments reflected their 
need for the careful formulation of the job of group serv- 
ies: 

Since libraries are being pushed into discussion 

activities, group relations, informal adult education 

procedures... [a working bibliography should be de- 
veloped] along the line of Helping the Reader Toward 

Self-Education... but concerned not with individual 

reader guidance but with the newer development of 

adult education in libraries, especially community 


relations aspects, programming, group organization, 
and leadership. 264 


The extent to which the provision of needed under - 
standing and skills for the educational services to adults 
influenced staff understanding and acceptance of library a- 


dult education could not be measured precisely. It can be 
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said, however, that Enoch Pratt Free Library staff in- 
creased their competence in services thought of by their 
Supervisors as adult education; they performed them more 
often and with increased success; they took more initiative 
in developing such services. 

Interviews in 1957 with a number of the staff brought 
forth some pertinent comment on the relationship between 
adult education skills and adult education philosophy. One 
Subject department head, for example, commented that her 
earlier experience elsewhere with a young people's poetry 
group, which she felt had not been successful, had led her 
to feel such service was not the library's "first duty," and 
that librarians were not professional teachers, but that the 
unique function of the library was service to individuals. 
The coordinator of work with young people, in pointing out 
her opposition to discussion groups for young people, con- 
fessed frankly, "I don't have talents in the direction of train- 
ing discussion leaders, and so not only do I not encourage 
group work but I discourage it for young people.'' One 
branch librarian commented that in 1947 with the new em- 
phasis on group services there was considerable staff op- 
position based on fear of the unknown. '"'Nobody had done 
this; there were no procedures outlined to guide the librar- 
lans. But as experience and knowledge grew, the work with 
the community groups came to be a regular part of the li- 
brary work,"7°° 

Thus the Enoch Pratt Free Library's emphasis on in- 
service training, and Hawes’ readiness to provide it in the 
area of educational services for adults, made possible the 
assimilation into the regular service of the library and into 


the accepted philosophy of educational services to adults 
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those services which had been initiated to fulfill library 
adult education goals. 

The role of the library administrator in projecting a 
concept and a program of library adult education was seen 
not only in the continuous in-service training program, but 
also in the evolution of Hawes' role as one of the services 
coordinators. The position of coordinator was designed as 
one of providing guidance and informal training at the point 
of staff need for skills and supplementary support. The 
delicate balance of stimulation, guidance, and prescription 
which the coordinator must achieve required not only tact 
and skill in human relationships, but also a frank facing of 
the limits of the job. Department chiefs and branch librar- 
ians saw the work of the three services coordinators de- 
velop to include not only advice, assistance, and in-service 
training, but also planning and initiation of projects and. 
assignment of work to staff specialists whom the department 
chiefs and branch librarians supervised; and they felt the 
need of further definition of role of the coordinators. 

Staff discussion of the problem was frank, and the 
solution lay in sensitive balance of forces rather than logical 
assignment of areas of responsibility. Winslow saw the 
need for complete understanding and mutual confidence a- 
mong coordinator, branch supervisor, and staff specialist 
if the coordinator's role was to continue. The clarification 
achieved described the function of the coordinator as being 
primarily advisory but also having responsibility for staff 
training, for planning, and for initiating programs and pro- 
jects "with actual work assignments"; while the supervisors 
were chiefly responsible for administration, including co- 


ordination of the variety of services to achieve "balance in 
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the agency's activities."' As the summarizing memorandum 
stated the situation for the staff member: ‘"Assistants, 
after discussing plans originated by coordinators, should 
discuss and clear the plans with the supervisor. This 
may be done by the coordinator concerned, but in that case 
there should be a clear understanding with the assistant 
that it is being taken care of in that wayeron With a large 
measure of overlap remaining in the area of program 
initiation and veto, coordinators and supervisors obviously 
could work harmoniously only when there was mutual sym- 
pathy in goals. 

Winslow saw the position of coordinators as enabling 
staff leadership to give direction to the development of 
the library's services. She saw herself as a facilitator, 
avoiding proclamations, guiding through suggestion with 
"a word now and then," supporting or correcting as she 
saw needer’ | This was a far from negative role, but pro- 
vided considerable latitude for staff invention and creativity 
within a basic policy which she herself took a strong hand 
in shaping. The strong leadership role assigned the co- 
ordinators inevitably required that the library director pro- 
vide balance, guiding through suggestion and advice. With 
her firm commitment to library adult education, Winslow 
Supported a climate favorable to growth and development 
in this field at the Enoch Pratt Free Library. 


Staff Views on Adult Education 


Most of the staff in the mid-nineteen-fifties were 
aware of being involved in library adult education; a few 
rejected the term; most of the staff thought of their in- 
volvement as coming through group services. The inten- 


sity of commitment to adult education through use of li- 
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brary materials and in cooperation with community or gani- 
zations varied greatly among the staff, and many un- 
doubtedly carried on the services with little support from 
an adult education philosophy. But to the extent that they 
thought about adult education, group services provided the 
substance of the conception. 

Behind this conception of "adult education" lay another 
of ‘educational services to adults.'"' "These are the services 
we take for granted...the provision of the materials them - 
selves,'’ said one department head. 'Educational services 
to adults are the regular work of the library,'’ commented 
a branch librarian, and went on to identify reading guidance, 
use of reading lists with readers, book talks to groups, 
displays, program planning assistance, while she reserved 
"adult education'' as a term for planned, scheduled, special 
sroup projects "above the normal work load.'' Another de- 
partment head identified the educational services to adults 
as "what we are here for," as distinct from the ''deliber- 
ately planned service" provided by adult education. An 
administrative chief identified "educational services to a- 
dults'' as those serving materials to readers inside the li- 
brary, while adult education went "beyond the ordinary 
service," with the library taking initiative, promoting books, 
and using discussion techniques with books and filmeseue 

Richard Hart, one of the frequent interpreters of a- 
dult education at the library, found it important to make a 
distinction between the two concepts, identifying library a- 
dult education as applying to "areas in which the library 
takes initiative in providing direct adult education oppor - 
tunity," while "educational services to adults'' covered "every- 
thing Pratt does...the basic or traditional services, making 


books available,"' and added that this was "not out of fash- 
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ion pisee The elements of planning and library initiative 


were fairly consistently attached to library adult education, 
and the demands which it made on skills and time were 
implicit in most comments. But there was considerable 
variation in the services put in these two categories. 
Enoch Pratt Free Library had a tradition of strong 
reference service, which Wheeler on occasion identified 
with educational services. To some degree this concept 
persisted into the nineteen-fifties. Mary Barton as Head 
of the General Reference Department made no distinction 
between reference and advisory service. ''Sometimes a 
‘fact’ search seems more like reference, but even there, 
there is guidance. It is artificial to separate the two. 
On the other hand, other subject department heads, 
with responsibility for the full range of individual and 
group services from the central library in their subject 
fields, gave a somewhat different set of answers. For 
one, the advisory service was set apart from the reference 
service by concerning itself with the deveiopment of "plan- 
ned reading"; but because few readers asked for this serv- 
ice, reading guidance in the selection of single books was 
the major advisory service given. Another department 
head distinguished between the two by noting that reference 
service's concern was with providing an answer in terms 
of content, while advisory service required the librarian's 
selection of materials to suit the needs of the inarticulate 
reader. A third subject department head preferred the 
terms ‘help"' and "assistance" to the terms "advisory serv- 
ice’’ and 'guidance."' Her reason for this preference she 
explained as lying in her wish not to "make the reader 
read something that he doesn't want to."' However, once 


the warning of her point of view had been given, she went 
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on to point out with satisfaction that her department occa- 
sionally gave service of a really advisory nature, 

How far the library's initiative in adult education 
should go was of interest to some of the staff. Adult edu- 
cation was so often seen as ‘above the normal load" that 
some method for setting boundaries was felt necessary. 
One administrative chief commented: "We shouldn't worry 
if another agency does something; the library hasn't missed 
the boat if it doesn't have a part in everything... There is 
no need for conflict. It arises when the library wants to 
go beyond what the Department of Education wants to as- 
sign it. We would have a better program everywhere if 
in our cities we would sit down and plan roles and could 
then work BooperaTivelys ines A clarified role, then, would 
prevent the constant straining of resources to achieve what 
seemed expected but had not been precisely defined. 

Hart, however, saw the scope of the library's in- 
itiative in adult education to be circumscribed only by its 
own ability to achieve. He claimed for the library ‘a high 
degree of dynamic initiative, with a role in planning and 
carrying out a continuing educational experience.’' He 
placed emphasis on the need for a clearly chosen goal for 
the particular program, a specified target group at which 
it is aimed, anda selection of method suitable for the 
purpose. He felt the library should study the community 
and be ready to "step in to fill a cultural or educational 
vacuum... Definitely assigned roles to community agencies 
are not needed; the more dynamic balance is preferred." 
Hart saw individual librarians as creating the library role 
through their participation and jeadershipt “ue 

Hawes, who saw the advisory function as the key 


quality which transformed "routine" services into services 
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with adult education potential, recognized the importance of 
setting a feasible limit to the stimulation of staff attention 
to ‘adult education.'' Using the term "adult education" to 
apply to a service when she wished to spotlight it for con- 
centrated attention, she avoided floodlighting the whole area 
of adult services beyond the ability of staff to handle with 
the perception and skill necessary for real adult education 
service. Therefore, although Hawes viewed adult education 
as a pervasive commitment in adult services, she used it 
frequently to focus on one or another aspect of community 
eroup agentes gOS Inevitably this shaped the staff concep- 
tions of adult education. 

This range of concept and commitment within the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, in the context of a strong pro- 
eram of reader services, well-supported and based on clear, 
accepted educational goals, is probably inevitable in the 
light of the historic growth of the idea of library adult edu- 
cation nationally and within the particular library. The phi- 
losophy seems to have made a more discernible contribution 
to staff approach to service in 1957 than it had in 1947, 

The advance in the decade was due, undoubtedly, to staff 
training, program experimentation, and the freeing of Hawes' 
adult education leadership to work throughout the library 


system. 
Experimentation and Analysis 


From the early twenties the adult education movement 
in the United States encouraged a venturesomeness which led 
its followers into unmapped fields under the banner "ex- 
perimentation.'' Steiner had found it important to quote Ro- 
den's commencement address to library school graduates: 


"What single experiment is more indispensable in this pro- 
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cess of educating the adult, which is self-education, than 
the habit and facility of using books arts Since there were 
no charted ways, since the services to meet the educational 
needs of aduits were almost untried, the climate of experi- 
mentation in services was acceptable in the context of adult 
education goals. 

Wheeler did not consider his major innovations at 
Enoch Pratt (Subject departmentalization and display pro- 
eram) as "experimental."’ Those few occasions on which he 
used "experimentation" to describe a service were related 
to what he thought of as adult education: the Readers’ Bu- 
reau and the course in How to Read and Study Agia The 
term "experiment'' seemed to connote tentativeness as he 
used it. 

Both Winslow and Hawes, however, accepted "'experi- 
mentation'' with a positive value. In 1949 and 1952 their 
readiness to experiment in adult education made possible 
the responsiveness of the library to adult education interest 
nationally. ca 

For Winslow the experimental approach to library a- 
dult education was important. In her retrospective six- 
year report, she commented on the postwar national trend 
toward experimentation and cited the library's development 
of its program of cooperation and co-sponsorship with 
community organizations as one result of the library's ex- 
perimentation, hs Experimentation was closely linked with 
Winslow's thinking about library adult education, and implied 
both ingenuity in devising services to meet the library's ed- 
ucational objectives and evaluation of the results of the new 
services in order to develop new knowledge about services 
useful to the library and to the profession. 


Hawes demonstrated even greater elaboration in her 
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concept of "experimentation" as related to library adult edu- 
cation. Her reports showed experimentation to involve 
readiness to devise new services to meet library education- 
al objectives, identification of problems, pursuit of essen- 
tial facts, and evaluation in terms of goals. She wrote in 


her annual report for 1949: 


The trend toward the organization of coordinating 
councils reported last year continues. The Mental 
Hygiene Society is organizing local units. Agencies 
interested in films attempted prematurely to establish 
six area projects with neighborhood councils of vary- 
ing degrees of effectiveness. Our branch librarians 
have been alert to the opportunities for working with 
and through such agencies. While some of these 
activities are time-consuming in proportion to direct 
results, they do offer a channel for making library 
services known to individuals not now using them. 
Under skillful library leadership, the result may be 
an effective co-sponsored program such as the Family 
Affairs Series at Branch 13, or the number of parent- 
child relationship film programs held at several 
branches in cooperation with the parent education 
groups. In the lower reading level areas, branch li- 
brarians have experimented jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Health in film programs for mothers coming 
to the baby clinics. For these we need to know much 
more about the interests and motivation of less fre- 
quent readers and to explore further sources for 
Simple but attractive reading materials. @ 


This use of an "experimental" service to identify prob- 
lems was supplemented by a sustained attention to the prob- 
lems once they were brought to light. Problems in under- 
standing and interests and motivations of "less frequent 
readers," recognized in 1949, received continued attention 
through 1955. In 1952, for example, Hawes reported that 
branch librarians in low-income neighborhoods "note that 
their readers choose information rather than fiction for their 


AQ: 
reading."“°" The following year she reported that "branch 
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adult workers take advantage of the fairly universal interest 
of homemakers in their homes and children to entice non- 
library users to their branches. The health centers and 
well-baby clinics serve a group unaware of library serv- 
icestiaia Not only observation and analysis but also formal 
fact-finding techniques were reported. In 1955 a branch li- 
brarian made door-to-door visits to discover why people do 
not use the branch library, and identified such attitudes as 
guilt at "squandering time'’ when reading, and reading as a 
pastime for Biiidh ood seein 

The analytical approach to devising new services had 
become fundamental to Hawes' work as Coordinator of Work 
with Adults. In 1954 she noted that "'casual tours of the 
Central Library have largely given way to visits tailored to 
the special group interests."' Students in nursing, education, 
business liberal arts study visited the library "to learn how 
to use the library effectively,"' each for his particular teraake 

A similar improvement of quality of service through 
experimentation and analysis was evident in the program of 
Adult Education Week, inaugurated in 1952 "to stimulate 
interest in planned reading and to interest adults in continuing 
learning."’ Baltimore schools and colleges offering adult 
courses provided course announcements and counseling serv- 
ice in the library, and thirteen basic reading lists with the 
theme '’Keep on Learning"' were distributed to encourage 
planned reading. By 1955 this annual event had grown to 
include a great variety of media: eight television programs 
shared cooperatively with other agencies, seven radio pro- 
grams, ten news stories, three evening lectures at the li- 
brary, an extensive book display in "Book Fair" style, and 


a program planning consultation table, as well as the course 
announcements, course counseling, and book list distribution 
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continued from the pattern of the first of these events. The 
principle of multi-media programming of the Coordinated 
Program was translated into this program, where it proved 
its effectiveness once more. 

Hawes' evaluation of the Atomic Energy Institute led 
to a revision of the pattern of the Coordinated Program as 
developed for the Institute on Crime and the Citizen in 1953, 
She had analyzed the weakness as unreadiness of community 
leadership for the educational follow-up, and met that prob- 
lem in the 1953 institute by ensuring from the beginning 
community participation and responsibility in the Crime and 
the Citizen institute. All the other excellent basic features 
of the Coordinated Program were carefully developed, and 
this institute was highly successful not only in mass attend- 
ance at the public meetings, in extensive use of the book 
materials, but also in active community leadership of the 
follow-up action programs and study group programming. fo 
The highly successful pattern in the Atomic Energy Institute 
was perfected in the institute on Crime and the Citizen be- 
cause of the experimental approach to the development of 
services. 

The value of the experimental approach and analytical 
evaluation in the development of the library's program of 
services to adults was strikingly illustrated when it made 
possible the development of a program of services with 
which the Coordinator and Director had had little experience 
and no natural affinity, yet in which they recognized signifi- 
cance has been found by many other public libraries: the 
library-sponsored discussion group. Hawes confessed to 
a sense that "libraries are being pushed into discussion 
activities, group relations, informal adult education proce- 


dures, "78° In 1951, in answering a questionnaire from 
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Florence Craig on “effective group programs...which reach 
various age levels,'’ Hawes gave emphasis in her reply not 
to library group discussion but to cooperative programs 
with other community agencies and to staff in-service train- 
ing DEO Tee Vase Winslow confessed to feeling that group 
discussion was not a wise approach, that there was no as- 
surance that content was soundly based on facts and that 
misimpressions would not remain with the participants. 
There was in the library-sponsored discussion program, 
then, a method the suitability of which both Hawes and 
Winslow questioned for library use. Winslow quite clearly 
felt that the educational commitment involved a commit- 
ment to the content---ideas and facts---which the discussion 
method would not be able to discharge, Neither Hawes nor 
Winslow saw in the method a Significant opportunity for li- 
brary service. 

In spite of this, the willingness to explore possibilities 
led to the first library-sponsored discussion program at the 
library, which was "tried out’ in a single branch in 1952 
using the "experimental film forum on Great Men---Great 
Issues."’ This was successfully developed with a group of 
mothers in a neighborhood branch library and led to a 
second discussion program on world affairs with the same 
eroup immediately following the close of the first. Hawes 
reported, however, that "perhaps the most interesting use 
to which the discussion outlines were put was as the basis 
for a series of interracial meetings" undertaken by two 
community Oceano omen So Enoch Pratt Free Library's 
sound skill in program planning assistance turned the new 
experience to good use in a familiar pattern, and a first 
step was taken in an area_in which the library later came 


to achieve proficiency. 
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The Enoch Pratt Free Library's experience with the 
program of library-sponsored discussion groups demonstra- 
ted that the experimental approach opened new possibilities 
for services growth, and that, lacking professional ex- 
perience or guidance in the new area of service, a library 
staff could develop, through trial and evaluation, its own 
sophistication. 

Marion E. Hawes, Leader in 
Library Adult Education 

Marion E. Hawes, who joined the Enoch Pratt Free 
Library staff in 1927, became its first Readers’ Adviser 
in 1933, served as department head in the Education, Phi- 
losophy, and Religion Department from 1937 until 1946, 
moved to become briefly Director of Central Adult Services, 
and then filled the position of Coordinator of Work with A- 
dults from its organization in 1949 through the period of 
this study. From 1933 the records bear the imprint of her 
leadership in adult education. Her role as spokesman and 
interpreter of library adult education to the staff and the 
community was acknowledged by library directors and staff 
throughout this period. It is fair to say that in 1955 the 
conception of library adult education held by the staff of the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library was to an important degree the 
result of her leadership. 

The concept of library adult education held at the 
level of leadership, however, became simplified at the staff 
level, as demonstrated in the case of "group services."’ The 
activity tended to stand for the concept, and the purposes 
of the activity were somewhat obscured in staff understand- 
ing. Nevertheless, the precision of Hawes" concept made 


itself felt among those most deeply engaged in the idea. 
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Among department heads and branch librarians, as well as 
at the level of library director, Hawes' view of adult edu- 
cation found understanding and Siberia 

Whether as Readers' Adviser, department head, or 
system-wide coordinator, Hawes consistently interpreted the 
fundamentals of what she saw as adult education. This was 
an expanding concept, at no time repudiating a past phase 
but building and enriching the idea of library adult educa- 
tion, While she saw the work of the readers' adviser as 
most valuable for individuals when given through informal 
suidance rather than through planning formal reading pro- 
erams, Hawes discovered the value of formal planning of 
community organization programs as an educational service 
to adults. Experience with organization program planning 
led her to the recognition that guidance here could be more 
fruitful if it led to a Sequence of learning experiences 
rather than a single program; and so the idea of the li- 
brary’s own coordinated program, based on the same values 
of sequential learning experience, had its roots in the guid- 
ance service. While similar changes in emphasis in library 
adult education took place nationally and were seen by some 
critics as seized upon with a misguided missionary Zeal ae 
for Hawes, who had daily responsibility for adult education, 
the evolution had meaning and a steady direction. Critically 
evaluated experience provided the basis for the development 
of the concept of library adult education. 

Hawes’ expanding conception of adult education came, 
in addition, from staff thinking about adult education within 
the library. The challenge which disbelief presented was 
another important factor in forcing a precision of thinking. 
Wheeler's desire to probe to the roots of adult education 


philosophy called forth the growth of the idea because of its 
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demand for careful formulation. The continuing need to 
interpret the fundamentals of library adult education to 
branch staff required a rationale imbedded in the daily ex- 
perience of the reader services librarian. 

With experience as the substance and challenge as an 
impetus, a third factor within Enoch Pratt Free Library 
was of vital importance in Hawes' development of her con- 
ception of adult education: the mutual exchange among 
staff members of similar views. The explorations into 
community relations in which Hawes participated with St. 
John and others, provided an occasion for refinement of 
views. The basic accord on library adult education which 
existed between Winslow and Hawes in the late 1930's and 
the 1940's provided another opportunity for clarifying con- 
cepts. The encouragement of a broad view of library a- 
dult education under the directorship of Greenaway in the 
late 1940's and of Winslow in the early 1950's fed the 
erowth of a mature philosophy and a sophistication of con- 
Cent. 

Within the Enoch Pratt Free Library itself, then, 
were forces which impelled the growth of Hawes’ conception 
of adult education. Granting the importance of these factors 
of experience, challenge, and mutuality of purpose, it was 
with Hawes that the concept of library adult education came 
to its most careful formulation at the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary. 

No analysis can be made in this study of the scheme of 
personal values, the personal capacities, or the personal 
motivations which led Hawes or any other of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library staff to develop what could hardly be viewed 


as a predestined concept of adult education. It is clear, 
however, that these personal qualities must have undergirded 
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the professional values, professional capacities, and profes- 
sional motivations which we have analyzed throughout this 
study. And these are the substance of professional leader - 
Ship. 

Growth and reinforcement of professional values and 
motivations for Hawes, as for other staff members, came 
from two major sources outside Enoch Pratt Free Library: 
the library profession nationally, influenced by the ALA, 
the AAAE and its successor, the AEA; and the community 
of interest shared by all in Baltimore concerned with the 
education of adults. Nationally, Hawes experienced the 
benefits of mutuality of purpose similar to those which she 
had within the library staff. She was active continuously 
in the adult education aspects of the ALA, and participated 
in the national adult education associations?s + The demands 
of leadership in national associations supplemented those of 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in requiring careful formula- 
tion of concept. From the mid-thirties, Hawes was looked 
to as an interpreter of library adult educations ae The rec- 
ommendation, stemming from the 1947 Cooperative Survey 
of Adult Education, that Enoch Pratt Free Library take na- 
tional leadership in developing evaluative criteria for li- 
brary adult eanea tora was acknowledgment of Hawes’ 
capacity for precise thinking in this field. Her detailed 
analysis of the purposes and the methods of work with com- 
munity organizations and of the library-sponsored Coordinated 
Program which have been noted were shared with the pro- 
fession nationally. 7" The profession has shared what 
Enoch Pratt Free Library produced, On the other hand, 
the requests for articles for UNESCO publications led Hawes 
to more detailed formulations than the library itself had 


demanded, and it is in these papers that the most compre- 
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hensive statements of her view of library adult education 
are to be FoUndtiey 

A summary of Hawes' conception of library adult edu- 
cation for the period 1949-1955 may best be done through 
identifying the key factors as enunciated in the UNESCO 
publications and confirmed in interview. Particular services, 
such as reader interest arrangement, provision of reading 
lists, program planning assistance to community organiza - 
tions, she thought of as adult education only to the extent 
that they aided the individual to meet fundamental personal 
needs or to grasp the significance of vital social issues at 
the level on which he was capable of comprehending them. 
These services were seen basically as techniques that ordi- 
narily must work in combination (lecture---reading list--- 
discussion group; book talk---exhibit---reading list; etc.) 
in order to ensure the series of consecutive learning ex- 
periences essential to adult education. Hawes used as a 
test of the presence of adult education in a library service, 
the extent to which the librarian in providing the service 
analyzed library materials in terms of the reader's need 
and participated in helping the particular reader make his 
decision on the use of materials. 

As Hawes saw it in retrospect, all services to the 
reader might share in adult education, but the librarian had 
to make a practical differentiation between adult education 
and adult services at the time that the service was offered. 
Those services which were viewed as adult education were 
immediately thought of as advisory, and the librarian was 
then alert to the need to consider the wide range of possible 
Suggestions to the reader. Further, Hawes found the recog- 


nition of a particular service as adult education useful in 


focussing staff attention to the educational potential of that 
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service, since adult education as a term and a concept 
tended to stimulate this kind of attention. Therefore, she 
approached adult services as a field shot through with adult 
education significance, but was ready to use adult education 
as a term to apply to particular services to help staff de- 
velop awareness of the educational potential of library serv- 
ices to readers. 

While Hawes saw the advisory function and guidance in 
selection of materials as the fundamentals in library re- 
sponsibility for adult education, she also saw the library 
share a broader social responsibility for the spread of 
ideas and information. It discharged this broad responsi- 
bility for adult education by making people conscious of the 
need to know and then supplying the materials to fill the 
need. This involved the library in cooperation with other 
community adult education agencies in active initiation of 
community-wide programs and in supplying the materials 
appropriate to educational programs wherever developed. 
Program planning assistance was highly successful as a li- 
brary adult education technique because it provided oppor - 
tunity for guidance in selection of materials related to the 
important concerns of the members of the organization, and 
involved the use of these materials on the level of the group 
and in ways and at times appropriate to their needs, and 
permitted librarian and group representatives to work closely 
together sharing the decisions. The library adult education 
program, thus defined, was closely related to the broad 
adult education philosophy as developed in this country since 
the 1920's, in its basic assumptions that (1) in a democratic 
society each person needs the opportunity for full self-de- 


velopment and (2) society requires each person to develop 
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his social competencies to the highest degree possible.“ 

It is doubtful whether more than a handful of Enoch 
Pratt Free Library staff members in 1955 would have rec- 
ognized each of these facets of the library adult education 
philosophy, although Greenaway, Winslow, Hart and others 
had enunciated portions of this as part of their own con- 
ception of adult education. Exact measurement of influence 
is impossible. The consistency of Hawes’ concept, however, 
and its long term of growth implies that while those who 
lived next to it may have shared in its formulation, even 
more certainly they were exposed to its influence. The 
ready acknowledgment of Hawes as spokesman for the li- 
brary's adult education program is, perhaps, the best 
measure of the direction of influence in the growth of the 
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concept. 


Summary 


While, from the 1920's, the adult education function 
in the public libraries of the nation had existed largely in 
potential, at the Enoch Pratt Free Library there grew a 
program of services so continuously sensitive to and in- 
creasingly guided by adult education philosophy that one is 
tempted to say here library adult education had begun to 
function in actuality. Instead of the literature of exhorta- 
tion, Enoch Pratt's leaders had produced a literature of 
critically evaluated experience in library adult education. 
Here we find, not adult education in posse, but adult edu- 
cation in esse. 

The elements in the Enoch Pratt Free Library which 
permitted this development were (1) the soundly organized 


departmental library with well-qualified subject specialists 
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committed-to information service and to the importance of 
interpreting books to the community; (2) a well-developed 
branch library system imbued with educational purpose; (3) 
coordination of the resources of these two arms of library 
service through skilled staff leadership in adult education; 
(4) strong administrative support for adult education, which 
set the goals, developed the organization, and released the 
initiative of staff talent to create a sound program, through 
delegating responsibility and encouraging a staff training 
program for competency in adult education skills; (5) suf- 
ficient financial support for the total library program to 
provide adequate staff and materials resources, the ingredi- 
ents of the adult education program. Although adult educa- 
tion flowered at the Enoch Pratt Free Library from 1945 
to 1955, its roots were in the national rebirth which took 
place in the mid-twenties. 

The expanded role of the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 
its community developed under two major influences: that of 
the Learned concept of the library as a community intelli- 
gence center and that of the Johnson concept of the library 
as a university of the people. The Learned concept, so 
creatively developed by Joseph L. Wheeler, was rooted in 
appreciation of what books and scholarship have to offer 
society for its well-being and individuals for their develop- 
ment; and under this concept the library developed subject 
expertness to serve and a broad program of publicity and 
community contact to make Baltimoreans aware that such 
service existed and was relevant to their interests. The 
Johnson concept, so creatively developed by Hawes, Winslow 
and Greenaway, was rooted in a belief in the public library's 
responsibility for community leadership in adult education 


through the stimulation of intellectual interests and guidance 
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to ensure an educational experience in the use of the li- 
brary's resources. The combination of these two concepts- 
earlier running parallel courses and later welded into a 
unified philosophy of great effectiveness---has characterized 
the Enoch Pratt Free Library in its contributions to its city 
and its example to the profession of librarianship. 

Because the adult education idea was new, and in- 
volved not only new library services but new relationships 
with the community and a flexibility in service characteris- 
tic of education, it met resistance. Enoch Pratt's experi- 
ence in the "'debate"’ on adult education is perhaps a classic 
instance of what was widespread in the profession. Its 
resolution in Baltimore is typical of the resolution of the 
debate elsewhere: the adult education philosophy has been 
integrated into the progressive aspects of educational serv- 
ice to adults and has been embodied in a materials-related 
program of community-oriented library service. 

The influences of national and local adult education 
groups on the Enoch Pratt librarians are quickly apparent. 
In return these librarians’ leadership in this field has 
influenced library adult education throughout the profession, 
Despite the variant 'forms'' which adult education assumed, 
for those at the center---Hawes and Winslow---the direc- 
tion did not change, but the library's role in guidance and 
stimulation to the use of books gradually was fulfilled in 
the diversity of forms the community required. 

At Enoch Pratt, the role of the library's materials 
in the life of the community came to be seen as that of a 
tool for the educational service of individuals and society. 
Hawes, in concluding her definition of library adult educa- 


tion in the 1949 UNESCO paper, commented that the library 
"is concerned with the spread of ideas and information as 
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2 
well as with the distribution of print." Ag The policy set 


forth in the Enoch Pratt Free Library's book selection 


policy was a clear avowal of the relationship among educa- 


tional service to adults, the use of library materials, and 


the responsibility for getting ideas into use: 


Educational service to adults is a primary function, 
and the Library pursues an active program of stimu- 
lation, leadership, and cooperation with other 

agencies in encouraging the reading of socially signifi- 
cant materials. It accepts also its responsibility 

for the direct communication of ideas through organi- 
zation of discussion groups, institutes, film forums 
and the like, seeking thereby to direct the individual 
toward a continuous learning process through the use 
of books and related materials, 299 
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1951), pp. 33-41. 
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Interviews with staff members of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library in March, 1957, did not inquire into 
roles of any staff member, but involuntary testi- 
mony of three persons (@ branch librarian, a sub- 
ject department head, and a member of the ad- 
ministrative staff) identified adult education with 
the things Marion Hawes "‘did,"’ supervised, or 
stood for. Thomas A. Van Sant of the Baltimore 
Department of Education commented that Hart, a 
library staff member, had become "infected" through 
Mrs. Hawes with the adult education idea.  Inter- 
view with Van Sant, March 15, 1957. 
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Chapter V 
The New York Public Library's Circulation Department 


The city of New York in the early twentieth century 
was truly the melting pot of the nation. Into it poured un- 
precedented numbers of Europeans who sought economic 
opportunity and the freedom of a democracy. With many 
poorly equipped for either and lacking the language of this 
country, they strained to the utmost the hastily devised 
resources of instruction. New York was simultaneously 
erowing as the financial, fashion, and entertainment center 
of the country, and youth from rural America also came to 
swell New York's population, making quite specialized 
demands upon the city's resources of education and infor- 
mation. Through the 1920's, neighborhoods of distinct 
cultures characterized the city; Park Avenue, Chelsea, 
Mott Street, Greenwich Village, Yorkville were but a few 
that followed a distinctive way of life. The foreign born 
tended both to use the benefits of the new and to cling 
almost as tenaciously to the familiar. The New York Pub- 
lic Library's system of branch libraries composing the 
Circulation Department developed its services around 
neighborhood needs during this period and made a signifi- 
cant contribution to the varied population. 

The formal ratification of an agreement for consolida- 
tion of a Circulation Department within the New York Public 
Library had come in February, 1901, six years after the 
consolidation of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden Foundionee 


Arthur E. Bostwick as first Chief of the Circulation Depart- 
ZG 
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ment guided its development in the spirit of the original 
proposal that established the library as "a monument of the 
homage paid by the people to Belioulnce sis Incorporation 
of well-established, independent libraries into the system 
followed, and the Circulation Department in 1913, on the 
accession of Edwin H. Anderson to directorship of the New 
York Public Library, was a vigorous branch library serv- 
ice, separate from the Reference Department which served 
New York through a single central building. Anderson 
wrote in his first report: 

Increasingly the central building is becoming the 

workshop of specialists and students alike. More 

and more the branch library is taking its place as 

a community center, the natural rendezvous for the 

dwellers in its neighborhood, the logical meeting- 

place for clubs and SNE that represent the 
life of the community. 

By 1920 the Circulation Department of the New York 
Public Library, then under the direction of Franklin F. 
Hopper, had developed a wide range of services--advisory 
services to groups and individuals, and extensive coopera- 
tion with community organizations--which were integrated 
into the library's program. The Woodstock Branch in the 
Bronx, for example, in 1920 reported class work and club 
work with children, supplying speakers for women's clubs, 
Supervising weekly lectures in the library, housing almost 
two hundred meetings of fourteen "outside organizations,"' 
and meeting the needs of newly-arrived immigrants to the 
point where it became important to request a full-time as- 
sistant to work with the foreign esti In the following 
year this same branch library welcomed 400 adult evening 
school students on regular class visits, entertained 200 


adults at an evening Yiddish meeting, housed daytime 
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classes in. English for foreigners, drew attention to a special 
collection of 'Easy English Books," arranged four major 
exhibits, and found that the value of the special book col- 
lections displayed was enhanced by the "personal aid of the 
well-read assistant." 

Woodstock's program of services in this era was far 
better developed than that of the average branch in the New 
York Public Library, but the services provided here were 
not unique; almost every branch shared some aspect of the 
service to the reader beyond circulation of books. Library 
tours, introduction of students to library resources, and 
use of the ALA Reading with a Purpose lists were frequent 
services, ° Even in those branch libraries where services 
centered predominantly on circulation of books, the reports 
reflected an apology and excuse for not undertaking a more 
varied swear, © The expected pattern of services in the 
New York Public Library's Circulation Department in the 


1920's was a broad one. 


First Steps in Library Adult Education 

Work with the Foreign Born 

Many of the library services to adults in the early 
1920's developed around the work with the foreign bor wee 
Almost half the population in Manhattan and the Bronx were 
foreign born in 1910, and the foreign-born population in 
1920 in the two boroughs was still well over a third of the 
population, despite the disper sion of considerable numbers 
throughout the country. The rigorous controls imposed on 
immigration in 1921, and further tightened in 1924, were 
reflected only slowly in the percentage of foreign born in 
the city, but cut abruptly the influx of new immigrants; it 


was not until the late 1930's that sharp increases in im- 
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migration were felt again in New York. These two waves 
of immigration in the twentieth century were unlike, in that 
the 1910's brought a large proportion of illiterates or im- 
migrants with a minimum of education, while the 1930's 
and 1940's brought many with university training. ° Both 
groups, however, found the services of the New York Pub- 
lic Library a tremendous resource during the years of 
orientation and assimilation. 

Work with the foreign born developed a mature philos- 
ophy in the New York Public Library that was shared with 
the library profession before 1920. ''There was no prece- 
dent in American libraries for this kind of work. This 
was a new enterprise and it grew gradually, rather than 
developed definitely along premeditated lines." Speaking 
at the ALA conference at Katterskill, New York, in 1913, 
the librarian of the Tompkins Square Branch Library 
stressed the need for a broad sympathy and understanding 
of each immigrant as an individual person with interests, 
background, and talents. "It remains to us then to decide 
for our Own work whether there shall be one entry under 
the word ‘alien’ or whether his various assets shall be 
made available by analytical aa iiegy ter With this pertinent 
library metaphor as a euide, work with the foreign born 
put emphasis on interpretation rather than indoctrination in 
American ideas and ideals, on supplying books in native 
languages to both convey the new culture and maintain knowl- 
edge and love of the old. 

With sensitivity to the needs of the foreign born, the 
Hamilton Fish Park Branch Library offered in 1921 a 
course of outstanding lectures for its readers, largely 
foreign born, on "Contributions of Europe to American 


ferroetacy a. The facilities of many branch libraries 
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were made freely available to community groups for their 
own cultural programs, which served as a stimulus to use 
of the library services. 

The delicate balance between maintaining the distinct 
cultural values through education of the young in the ways 
of their parents and interpreting to the parents the new life 
which their children were experiencing was the great a- 
chievement of those librarians for whom work with the 
foreign born had become a vocation. Some of these li- 
brarians saw the work as "a kind of Americanization work 
that is different,'' and as assisting in 'the assimilation 
process which all foreign groups in America must under - 
were” while others, rejecting the concept of "'Americaniza- 
tion'’' as one implying a condescension and a do-good ap- 
proach, preferred to view the work as one of sustaining 
appreciation of foreign cultures and welcoming of difference 
in cultural values and backerounds, o> While the emphasis 
varied in work among different national groups, there was 
a Similarity of program among the branch libraries serving 
concentrations of foreign population: viewing the branch 
library as a neighborhood cultural center; sponsoring 
classes in English for adults; introducing adult school 
classes to the library; presenting lectures, concerts, and 
art exhibits related to the national cultures of the neigh- 
borhood groups; involving neighborhood leaders in sponsor - 
Ship of library events; sustaining a book collection in the 
native languages of the neighborhood groups; staffing the 
library with a professional librarian competent in the 
native languages of the local groups and sympathetic to 
their cultural values, 

Although work with the foreign born was a deep con- 


cern of Jennie M. Flexner, the Readers’ Adviser sam for 
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most of the New York Public Library staff there was little 
connection between readers’ advisory service and work 
with the foreign Gornte | The advisory services which were 
involved in work with the foreign born in the 1920's and 
the 1930's used more informal techniques other than those 
developed by the Readers’ Adviser. Gertrude Finkel, the 
foreign assistant at Hamilton Fish Park Branch, wrote in 
1923, concerning the weekly Mothers’ Club: 

My aim in planning the work of the Club is to bring 

these women in touch with beautiful things that they 

may lack in their everyday life, to acquaint them 
with American life in particular and modern non- 

Jewish life in general, to give them instruction in 

Hygiene, child study, and current events. With this 

end in view I have tried to devote one part of the 

meeting to reading and discussion of an article on 
either of the above-mentioned subjects, the other 

to the reading of a story...which make/s/ an appeal 

to the tender, human side of their nature, 

This pattern of Mothers’ Clubs, which originated in 
settlement houses in the lower East Side and spread to 
branch libraries serving underprivileged neighborhoods, 
made an important contribution to the lives of the women 
who attended. The library became their own, they intro- 
duced their friends to it, and when they moved away 
they returned for Mothers' Club meetings or set about 
establishing a Mothers' Club in their new site nnaratteteth 

The term ‘adult education'' was not consciously used 
in relation to work with the foreign born until the 1930's. 
Finkel commented in 1951: "We foreign assistants feel 
like Moliére's Would-be-Gentleman, who did not discover 
until late in life that he had been speaking prose all his 
life. We realized only in recent years that we have been 


doing readers' advisory and adult education work.!”° 
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Jennie- Flexner as Readers’ Adviser brought the con- 
text of adult education to this service. In 1927, Augusta 
Markowitz, serving many Hungarian foreign born at Wood- 
stock Branch Library, did not use ‘adult education" in re- 
porting on the sympathetic guidance or the English classes 
which her branch made available to foreign born, but 
reserved the term for her service to readers who were 
using the ALA Reading with a Purpose listsece Two years 
later, however, following a meeting on ''Adult Education and 
the Library" held at the Woodstock Branch, Markowitz in- 
cluded service to the foreign born under ‘adult education" 
in her annual report. The direct influence of Flexner's 
comprehensive concept of adult education, discussed be- 
tween Flexner and Eduard C. Lindeman at that meeting, 
made itself felt. By 1930 Markowitz saw adult education as 
including book discussion groups, displays of Reading with 
a Purpose lists, reading lists published in the local papers, 
personal advisory service, talks to adult school classes, 
and cooperation with a city-wide organization in helping 
those seeking citizenship papers. 

Among other librarians working intensively with the 
foreign born, however, "adult education"' was not used, a 
The branch ‘foreign assistants,"' selected with great dis- 
crimination and high standards, nourished an esprit de 
corps and a separate philosophy of service which did not 
readily enlarge to admit the relevance of "adult education.'?* 

For Franklin Hopper, however, "adult education" in- 
cluded the work with foreign born through classes and 
study oroups: ay He saw service to the foreign born as 
continuously part of library adult education. His influence 
and that of Flexner had their effect on the thinking of the 


branch library directors who, in drawing up the annual 
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debit and credit during the 1940's, were inclined to re- 
count the services to the foreign born and the refugees 
under ‘adult education," 

A true integration of the work of the foreign assist- 
ants in the program of services to adult readers did not 
come in the New York Public Library until the late 1940's, 
with the establishment of the Office of Adult Services under 
Mildred Van Deusen Mathews. The foreign assistants 
participated with the reference and advisory assistants ina 
study of readable books for literate and illiterate foreigners 
and American-born readers of limited reading nia 
The adult education context of this project and the work 
of adult services as a whole brought work with the foreign 
born clearly into this area for the first time in the eyes 
of those who provided the service, 

Reorganization and reappraisal of services in the 
Circulation Department led to centralizing most of the 
foreign collections and services at the Donnell Library in 
Manhattan in 1955. 7° 


collections in a regional center marked the coordination of 


This disposition of foreign language 


services to foreign-born readers into a single unit; but at 
the Same time, in removing a large part of the foreign col- 
lections from neighborhood libraries, they were separated 
from some Significant aspects of adult education. This 
shift in location marked a shift in philosophy of service to 
the foreign-speaking populations in New York; these re- 
sources for education of the foreign born were viewed in 
1955 as being more properly put to use by other community 
agencies--schools and volunteer agencies--not by the library 
itself. A new pattern in service for the foreign born was 
in evolution, -~ 


There was, to be sure, a sense of lost opportunity 
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and unfulfilled role for the branch librarian who pressed 
in 1955 for a strong staff despite the neighborhood's rela- 
tively low reader use, high illiteracy, and juvenile delin- 
auercns Extensive work with these people of foreign 
culture and tongue was urged as an aspect of "adult educa- 
poe god 

tion. 

For almost fifty years, work with the foreign born 
was acknowledged by director, branch librarian, or foreign- 
born specialist as an aspect of adult education, and main- 
tained an important place in the program of adult service 
in the New York Public Library. The role of books and 
other library materials was central in this service, which 
included reading guidance, instruction in the use of the 
library, concerts, discussion groups, and cooperation with 
community organizations. 

In assessing the work with the foreign born as de- 
veloped in the New York Public Library, Finkel wrote: 

The public library movement deserves a great deal 

of credit for having had the vision and the wisdom 

to include foreign language book collections in the 
neighborhood branches. This pioneering work was 
done in the days of mass immigration, when most 
agencies dealing with the foreign born were firm 
believers in the melting pot theory and tried to make 

Americans of these immigrants almost overnight, 

without due regard for their heritage and their cul- 

tures. The attitude of the Library has always been 
that the cultures and the languages of the immigrants 

were worth preserving both for the enrichment of A- 


merica and the integration of the individual immi- 
grant, 32 


Work with Books and Community 
in the Nineteen-Twenties 


From the beginning, the Circulation Department of the 


New York Public Library stressed the promotion of good 
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reading. Such stimulation of reading was fostered through 
branch staff discussion of books and study of branch library 
community needs. Promotional examinations asked library 
assistants to discuss the promotion of good reading, li- 
brary extension, service to business, work with schools, 
interpretation of services to the public, and the Enlarged 
Program of the AAG There was a pervasive interest 
in educational services to adults. 

During the twenties, concern for the promotion of 
"sood reading"’ was of first importance in most branch li- 
braries. Reference services were developed occasionally 
as a distinctive service, but more usually were considered 
part of the ‘floor work,'"’ which encompassed the program of 
informal guidance and information service. Rebuilding col- 
lections impoverished by low book budgets during World 
War I stressed quality in the general reading collection. 
The High Bridge Branch studied the community's use of 
quality titles from the ALA Reading with a Purpose ete 

The librarians in the early twenties constantly com- 
plained of a lack of enough good books. The librarian of 
the Hamilton Fish Park Branch, while recognizing that the 
enormous registration and crowded library provided an un- 
limited demand for books, felt it was legitimate to plead 
for at least the classics and "standard books.*’ In 1923 she 
attempted to meet the emergency through staff study of 
possible substitutues for the books greatly in demand, with 
a view of advising readers who asked for the popular 
titles, >> 

Neither the promotion of good reading nor the plan 
for staff advisory service to readers was generally pre- 
sented in the context of adult education in the 1920's, It 


was clear, however, that Markowitz thought of reading good 
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books as adult education when she reported that the "hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of students from high school and 
univer sities'' who used the library for study and cultural 
reading were straining the book stock to the point where 
"increased ‘adult education’ must suffer as a consequence. 
In the evening when the worker can come, he often looks in 
vain on the shelves for Wells' Outline of History, Microbe 
Hunters, Beard's American Civilization, Ludwig's Napoleon, 
Lewisohn's Island Within, novels of Hudson and Hardy, 


Bye Fee 


These titles, drawn in part from Reading with a 
Purpose lists, were linked to adult education. Markowitz' 
use of "adult education" in 1927 was unusual and her use of 
quotation marks around the term underscored the self- 
consciousness which branch staff felt about it. 

Shortage both of professionally trained staff, and of 
clerical assistance to free the professional librarians for 
professional service to the reader, were of concern to 
branch librarians in the 1920's, Book selection, advice 
to readers, and community contacts were seen as suffering 
for lack of proper yenntey Professional staff carried 
sO many routine chores that professional creativity was 
limited aa 

Despite these staff limitations, however, insight into 
professional services to adults was growing. Markowitz 
had seen need, in 1921, for a staff possessed of "tact 
and mature judgment" and able to provide guidance to 
young readers and the foreign born 'for purposes of Amer - 
icanization, assimilation and general eiitiressaa By 1929 
she had expanded her vision of the public to be served 
with such maturity and care, to include a greater segment 
of the adult public, noting that it was important to provide 


“personal attention to the needs of the individual adul Ree 
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This expansion in view, reinforced by the change in pro- 
eram of services to include in 1929 a "Book Discussion 
Group for Grown-Ups" and a program of reading guidance, 
provides a measure of the development of the concept of 
educational service achieved by at least one branch librar- 
ian in this period. Flexner's influence had begun to make 
its mark. 

The approach of the library staff to the community 
was well phrased in Asa Don Dickinson's advice to the 
graduating class of the Library School of the New York 
Public Library: "Like your community, or get out of it. 
Be interested and helpful in its worthwhile activities with- 
out making yourself offensive as a tactless ‘uplifter.' ree 
Interested, Sympathetic, helpful, the branch library staff 
members in the 192U's responded to the needs of individuals 
in the community in terms of their knowledge of the com- 
munity as a whole. Service to the foreign born was de- 
veloped from this point of view, and branch reports are 
filled with telling anecdotes that reveal the communities 
served. Community leadership, when developed, was 
realized through a quiet stimulation of other agencies to 
meet the needs which the library had observed. 

Typical of the experience in community work of the 
New York Public Library's branch librarians was Nona 
Plummer's at the Yorkville Branch. In 1922, Plummer, 
was Clearly not committed to community contacts as a 
part of the program of services, as she commented: 'Tve 
wandered about and done some social calling, but felt that 
my time inside was more valuable for the present."' ; The 
following year she was a shade more optimistic, due per- 
haps to a degree of unexpected success in getting the busi- 


ness men of the community into the library. She recounted 
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her experience with community work thus: 


The outside work has great possibilities for interest 
and amusement. What we shall get in the way of 
results in the library, I cannot say. As one banker 
said to me, when I told him we were trying to ‘get 
over" to the business men of Y[orkville| the fact that 
the library had definite possibilities for the business 
man as a business factor, "If you can get anything 
over to the business men of Y[orkville], you will be 
doing something."’ 
Altogether, the opportunity it gives us for talkin 
about the library is good, and we find people in the 
immediate neighborhood who do not know the library 
exists, 43 


With considerable reluctance, Plummer began a pro- 
gram of evening school class visits to the branch library 
in 1924, In 1928 she wrote with evident pride: 

When I look back three or four years and read our 

tentative plans and pleas for night school class 

visits and realize now that they telephoned us long 
before we were ready to know what we were going 
to do this fall, I see we have become almost as 
much of the school routine as any class function. 

Four hundred men and women became acquainted 

with the library last year through these visits, 44 
As she reflected in 1932 on the program, which she 
regretted seeing come to a close with the transfer of the 
evening school to another neighborhood, she recalled that 
the reason both she and the evening school principal had 
been willing to begin the program was that they decided 
that "if it did not work we could give it patie This 
tentative approach seemed to provide sufficient reassurance 
to encourage them to make a success of the affair. 

Plummer saw the program of community contact in 
terms of "advertising" the library, and gave meeting space 


and refreshments to a feeble community council for several 
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years because of the opportunity it afforded to keep in 
touch with people who would use the library. Her account 
conveyed the spirit of the attempt: 

The community-council continues its meetings of the 

Few Faithful. They had been meeting at Yorkville 

Since October. There is no danger of over-crowding 

--even with ice cream as bait the largest attendance 

was twenty-five. Most of these men are from 

Missouri. It is more expensive work, and slow, but 

I firmly believe if backed but by good service in the 

branch, it does more to fix the library in the minds 

of the neighborhood, than any other method of adver- 

tising, but I may be wrong!46 
The importance of having community contact backed by 
good library service was a point she made again in 1927 
when, having made a visit to a "'stylish'' Park Avenue 
church, she “felt a little scarey’ because ‘there never 
seems to be much of anything in, and the new book table 
is a pathetic object most of the aye cto" 

Considerable insight into library community work 
came to Plummer in her decade of tentative experimenta- 
tion. It is self-evident that, unprodded, she would not 
have undertaken it; yet, having done so, she gained skill 
and self-confidence in the work and an understanding of 
some aspects of its importance to the library. The original 
independence of some of the branch libraries before their 
incorporation into the New York Public Library had set an 
important precedent for a high degree of autonomy in branch 
administration. The leadership for development of such 
program in the 1920's came, however, from the Chief of 
the Circulation Department, and from the individual branch 
librarians who, like Markowitz, were alert to national 
trends and were competent and creative in the development 


of services in their own branch libraries. 
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Adult education as a useful concept came into branch 
library thinking in the 1920's primarily through the Chiei of 
the Circulation Department, and was concerned with good 
reading rather than work with community groups. It 
touched only a few of the branch staff with any real signifi- 
cance. For Hopper, however, adult education had impor- 
tance, and provided the context in which he developed two 
major programs in the late 1920's: the program of the 
People's Institute and the position and service of the Readers" 


Adviser. 
The People's Institute 


The New York Public Library's program with the 
School of the People's Institute, initiated in 1927, was a 
cooperative enterprise involving the Columbia University 
Honors Faculty, the American Library Association, the A- 
merican Association for Adult Education, and the People's 
Institute. 7° The already established lectures at Cooper 
Union were now followed by "'classes" at the Muhlenberg 
Branch Trey with discussions conducted on the basis 
of readings and the lecture, using books from the Ameri- 
can Library Association's Classics of the Western World?” 
The plan, in its objectives and in the climate in which it 
was developed, carried the mark of the adult education 
movement. Keppel's interest in book discussion and the 
Carnegie Corporation's influence were clearly present. 

Hopper interpreted the program to the Board of 
Trustees as an adult education program, describing it as 
consisting of "lecture courses and experimental classes for 
adult education,” The library's contribution to the pro- 
gram was that of providing meeting rooms and copies of 


the readings, and Hopper evaluated its success in terms 
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of reading done: "It has become apparent that a classic 

work of philosophy, science or literature properly printed 
and attractively bound, will be used almost as rapidly as 
a current non-fiction best seller." 

While Hopper used the context of "experiment" and 
"adult education,'' his interpretation of the program differed 
in no fundamental way from that of Helen Grannis, the 
branch librarian at Muhlenberg Branch Library, who used 
neither term. Her report on the first year of the program 
echoed national professional thought of the period: ‘Joining 
the library resources with those of the People's Institute 
should produce good results and bring us nearer to a Uni- 
versity of the DaGpIe. uae 

The goal of encouraging "independent thinking among 
adults’ was sought through this "adventure of thinking and 
Beading. The assignment of roles in this cooperative 
program gave the library responsibility for supplying the 
books but the Institute responsibility for putting them to 
use. The library shared in the educational objectives 
but left to the formal educational agency responsibility for 
the process of Pores tionten 

An attempt at expansion of the program through other 
branch libraries was made in 1929 and 1930, with varying 
Success on the part of the libraries involved. The George 
Bruce Branch alone referred to the program as "adult ed- 
Meation,  For\ all the branches, this was a ‘lecture’ series, 
although official reports referred to the branch expansion 
as a 'Reader‘s Round Table,"' a program of “iectures and 
discussions,..for adult readers interested in the enjoyment 
of informal Poncationtine Discussion had rarely been the 
primary focus except at the Muhlenberg Branch library. 


When the People's Institute lecture-and-discussion 
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groups in the public library branches were discontinued in 
1931 for lack of funds during the depression, the Muhlen- 
berg Branch alone sustained the program through funds 
donated for what was now called the Muhlenberg Pennie 
The emphasis at Muhlenberg had been on the discussion 
aspect of the program, and in 1931 Adele Martin, then 
Muhlenberg Branch Librarian, commented: "To me, the 
small discussion group offers an opportunity for something 
more substantial in the way of education than the large and 
rather passive lecture sroups ” Later she commented 
that the Forum might cut down on lectures and emphasize 
discussion groups for stimulation of interest in subjects 
which might then be pursued in more extended study. 

Seeking the greatest possible educational value from 
the Forum, Martin worked with the Readers' Adviser in 
the Central Building to prepare lists of related reading 
for the Forum andtwo lecture series continued under the 
People's Institute at the branch library. On each reading 
list was an invitation to consult the Readers' Adviser for an 
independent course of reading or stacy With this function 
continued in the context of educational purpose and formally- 
titled adult education services and programs, the Muhlenberg 
Forum could not have escaped the adult education implica- 
tion for the branch librarian at Muhlenberg. Yet reports 
from Muhlenberg never referred to the program as adult 
education. 

The People's Institute groups had been only one por- 
tion of Muhlenberg's broad development of services to 
adults. The library had become active in a neighborhood 
survey, had undertaken cooperative contacts with other 
community agencies, had cooperated with the adult schools 


of the area, and had "experimented" with using clerical as- 
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sistants to release professional librarians for professional 
work in the evening hours. None of this had been referred 
to as "adult education,"’ nor had the lecture-discussion 
groups ever been so termed by either Grannis or Martin. 
In the light of Hopper's consistent interpretation of these 
services as adult education, the librarians' avoidance of 
"adult education" indicated a resistance to the term but 
certainly not to the services or the purposes which the con- 
cept comprised. The Muhlenberg Branch example is typical 
of other librarians' avoidance of the category ‘adult educa- 
tion’ at the same time that they examéned and developed 

in detail those services which top administration was in- 
terpreting to the trustees and the public as "adult educa- 
tion." 

The lecture-discussion program, an innovation in 1927, 
was not immediately accepted as a fundamental library 
service. In 1936, in commenting on the effect which the 
Forum and the adult evening school classes had on the 
branch book collection, Martin referred to these as "'spe- 
cial activities,'' which seemed to put them outside the 
normal course of library qaeiteas Yet she supported 
them consistently, probed evaluatively their best conduct, 
and recognized the significance which they had for partici- 
pants. In 1937 Martin recounted an incident that provides 
a perspective on her view: 

Occasionally a letter takes an amusing turn as this 

received last November: 


"IT understand the Muhlenberg Forum has weekly art 
meetings and short courses in art, as wellasa 
branch library." 


As one member of the staff remarked, the tail is 
now wagging the dog. 61 
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The Readers' Adviser: A Position 
for Adult Education 


Franklin F. Hopper and 
Adult Education 

The growth of the New York Public Library's Circula- 
tion Department in the 1920's was most concentrated in the 
areas of children's services and work with schools. Hopper's 
leadership in these educational services was felt immediately 
upon his assumption of the role of Chief of the Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Library in 1919. 

Responsibility for an educational public library service 
within the framework of an institution much of whose atten- 
tion was concentrated on research collections and services 
in the complementary Reference Department required con- 
stant and skillful interpretation of the educational program. 
Faced immediately in 1920 with the problem of the loss of 
sixty staff positions, and a shrinking budget for books and 
buildings, Hopper achieved a nice balance between profes- 
sional alarm and administrative aplomb in his pleas for in- 
creased support of the library as an essential educational 
service. In spite of the low levels of support (thirty-five 
cents per capita in 1921, thirty-two cents per capita in 
1922), °” Hopper's reports stressed the points of excellence 
which he saw in the branch services: a sound program of 
exhibits, a close relationship between branch program and 
the community it served "in practically all the Branch Li- 
braries,’’ extensive use of branch meeting room facilities 
by community organizations of all kinds, and the well-devel- 
oped program of service to the foreign born. °° 

Hopper placed great emphasis on the development of 


reference collections and services, an up-hill task when 
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book funds and professional staff were at a premium. 
Nevertheless, by 1930 Hopper said with some pride that all 
the larger branch library buildings had well-developed 
reference rooms. Fa The Superintendent of Work with 
Schools served as supervisor of the branch reference serv- 
ice, which consisted in large part of service to high school 
and college students. Increasingly, however, Hopper urged 
the consideration of services to adults, and drew little dis- 
tinction between the reference room and the circulation desk 
as the proper locale for educational service. In 1928 he 
wrote: 
The reference work of the branch libraries has re- 
quired more intelligent supervision than ever before, 
The needs of students of all ages for book service 
from trained librarians have tested the resources of 
the branch libraries. Both college and high school 
students in increasing numbers are using the libraries 
as laboratories. Adults are feeling increasingly the 
need for continuing education in a more or less 
systematic way, and their growing reliance on the 
public library to supply the required materials greatly 
adds to the interest of the librarian as well as to his 
opportunity. Library users are requiring more in- 
dividual attention from the librarians. The reference 
rooms are extremely busy and stimulating places, 69 
Hopper's view of reference services as distinctively 
educational was typical of his approach to librarianship. 
Alert to the national movement of adult education, he 
undertook to persuade the Director of the Library of the 
importance of establishing the position of Readers' Adviser. 
In his report for the year 1924--the year of Learned's 
publication and of the "birth" of library adult education-- 
Hopper made a strong case for the educational services 


which the Circulation Department should be offering: 


Without the necessary books the Library is helpless 
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to serve the student or the adult who feels the need 

of self-education. Under such conditions constructive 
work is impossible, and much needed development of 
services becomes, instead, mere marking time... 


One hears much in library circles of the work of 
education for adults. To organize the Library's 
facilities to the best advantage for the benefit of 
adults who look to the Library for help in working 
out and pursuing definite courses of reading, much 
new book equipment is essential, as well as funds 
to add trained readers’ advisers to the Staff, 66 
With perhaps a bit of exaggeration in terms of fact, but 
with a clear picture in his own mind of the needed adult 
education work, Hopper went on to describe the ways in 
which branch libraries were "already doing much to aid the 
adult seeking education,"’ and cited services such as those 
detailed in Learned's report and in the new periodical, 


Adult Education and the Tibratrese 


Hopper's 1924 report marked an early move toward 
the establishment of a readers’ advisory service. When a 
Staff Association campaign finally achieved an increased 
budget in 1925, Hopper put the money into salary increases 
and books. Even with these added funds, he was able to 
restore the book stock to its 1920 level only by 1930. So 
it was to the Reference Department's budget that he turned 
in 1928 for help in establishment of the position for the 
Readers’ Adviser. 

Basically Hopper thought of the readers' advisory 
service aS a branch system service, a method of intensify- 
ing the educational quality of branch service. His goal was 
a corps of trained readers' advisers, and he had been 
urging branch staffs in that direction. In 1928 the enter- 


prising 135th Street Branch Library offered a 'Readers' 
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Guide course" which was described as attempting in a 
limited way to do some of the work of a Readers! Advisers” 
Since budget limitations made it impossible in 1928 to 
establish such positions in the Circulation Department, 
Hopper persuaded Anderson, then Director of the New York 
Public Library, to approve Reference Department funds for 


a single Readers’ Adviser position, °° 


Jennie M. Flexner, Readers’ Adviser 

Jennie M. Flexner came to fill the newly created 
position of Readers’ Adviser at the New York Public Li- 
brary in September, 1928, Sixteen years of experience in 
the Louisville Public etcean had led Flexner to a clearly 
articulated philosophy of personal services to readers. She 
was commissioned to write a text in the ALA Library 
Curriculum Studies series, Circulation Work in Public Li- 


braries, published in 1927. While her presentation of 


circulation work was broad and informed on technical, 
clerical, and professional aspects, Fiexner gave particular 
attention to the scope of service which belonged to the 
readers’ adviser. She came to the New York Public Li- 
brary to fill the position of Readers’ Adviser aware of it 
as a position in library adult education, and created in the 
Office of the Readers' Adviser what was in effect the first 
central office for adult services in the Circulation Depart- 
ment. 

For Flexner, readers’ advisory service was an aspect 
of adult education, offering informal, personal aid, free of 
condescension, and alive with an interest in people. In 
addition to the work of advising readers, the service in- 
cluded cooperation with other adult education agencies, in- 


formation services about local adult education opportunities, 
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and the building of the library's collection to meet the 
varied educational needs of adults. She particularly 
stressed the importance of recognizing the "individual dif- 
ference in people" and of respecting "the right of each 
reader to follow his own tastes."’ She rejected the 'ready- 
made’' reading courses such as the ALA Reading with a 
Purpose series while stressing need for the individually 
tailored reading list. Thus Flexner accepted the term 
"adult education" and invested it with a particular signifi- 
cance. She had summarized her thinking on library adult 


education in 1927 thus: 


The place of the library in adult education presupposes 
a broad point of view. Its effort is based on the 
recognition of the fact that adult education is a life- 
long process and its pursuit necessary not only to 
those who have been denied its formal advantages 

in youth but also to most men and women including 
university graduates... The real development of the 
adult individual lies largely in his own hands and 
results from continued activity throughout life. 


Much progress is possible through independent 
reading carried on without organized guidance. Much 
more may be accomplished through thoughtful, 
systematized reading, and for this reason reading 
courses are particularly useful when compiled to 
meet the borrower's needs and tastes, with due 
consideration for his age, occupation, his previous 
education and experience. Beyond this, in most 
communities, there are many opportunities for 
lecture courses, class work, clubs or discussion 
eroups. By its direct connection with all such 
activities, the library is often able to furnish its 
readers means for consecutive study, or to give 
reliable information concerning local educational 
Opportunities. In addition, through service rendered 
to the leaders responsible for the conduct of classes 
or discussion groups, the library should be able 

to make connections which reach beyond the in- 
dividual assisted, 72 
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Advisory Service in the 
Branch Libraries 

The relationship of the Office of the Readers' Adviser 
to the branch libraries for its first seven years was that 
of a referral point and a resource. Hopper reported that 
the newly established service was "all important" to the 
adult education work of the branch libraries. Readers 
seeking advice on planned systematic reading were refer- 
red from the branch library to the Readers' Adviser, who 
prepared a reading list and sent the inquirer back to his 
own branch library for the wane Beyond the role of 
the branch libraries in the preliminary interview, referrals, 
and the supply of books, branch library group programs 
such as the Readers' Round Tables and the People's 
Institute groups were assisted with reading lists prepared 
cooperatively between branch and Otrice nie 

The influence of the Readers' Adviser was felt in 
branches even where there was no specific cooperative 
project. The George Bruce Branch Librarian noted in 
1933 a stress on floor work "which is real library work," 
and commented: ‘It is very gratifying to have the feeling 
that readers will take a book on our say-so as the result 
of our interest in their own requests and it is fun to watch 
the change in reading habitsen.. Central Circulation 
Branch in 1933 and 1934 developed a plan of staff subject 
specialization for the purpose of book selection and reading 
guidance, which paralleled the recommendations of Flexner 
and her assistant, Sigrid A. Edge, in their studies in the 
period from 1932 to 1934, ily While the Readers' Adviser's 
influence in branch libraries took these various forms, they 
were not given an adult education context by the branch 


librarians reporting them. 
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Flexner and Edge recognized the "great professional 
advantage" in having librarians in the branches aware of the 
importance of adult education and of the advisory function, 
but were not ready to rely on this scattered service. In 
recommending a centralized organization, they commented: 

The educational activities of the library are far flung 

and general, They are not confined to the office 

of any readers' adviser, readers’ assistant or con- 

sultant. They are the library's basic foundation, its 

deep reason for being. The fact that a readers’ 
adviser's office may be a focal point at which is 
assembled factual materials and assistance for the 
public and the staff only strengthens the service of 
the whole institution. 
The development of files of "pooled information," growth in 
staff skill encouraged by the central office's concentration 
on the advisory service full-time, as well as the greater 
ease in interviewing and record keeping in a central office, 
were their chief arguments for maintaining the separate 
service at this time. It is clear, also, that the adult 
education purposes stemmed from the leadership of the 


central office. 


Group Services Through 
the Readers! Adviser _ 

Although Flexner, Hopper and others viewed the work 
of the Readers' Adviser as primarily concerned with plan- 
ning individual courses of reading, from the beginning 
Flexner saw the importance of work with groups and 
eroup leaders. She sought, through contact with groups in- 
terested in adult education, to reach more individuals with 
books than she could have done otherwise. ‘''This}' she 
wrote in 1929, “is the basis for this experiment--an experi- 


ment so informal that its ultimate objectives are difficult 
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to state, its outlines impossible to define.» Not only 
were individual planned reading programs offered members 
of classes, study groups, and organizations, but assistance 
in program planning developed as an important senviceen 


Flexner wrote in 1932: 


This year the real expansion has been in developing 
a type of guidance for groups. Many programs of 
reading have been prepared. The subjects range 
from the Renaissance in Europe and the reasons for 
its being, for a dinner club of university women, to 
a list of books to be used by Nova Scotia fishermen 
concerned with local community activities and wanting 
to study economics, 80 


Groups at the national level turned to Flexner and the 
New York Public Library for help. In 1938 Flexner re- 
ported: 
A committee chairman of the National Council of 
Women asked for a list to fight fascism and other 
subversive activities, to promote democracy as a 
way of life. This list was to serve as the reading 
base for a study course to be prepared and used with 
club women all over America. This and similar 
lists have been frequently used with many such 
organizations, among which are the National Re- 
dedication Association and National Business and 
Professional Women's Association and a small club 
of women in a tiny town on the edge of the Great 
Divide, 81 
Flexner and her staff prepared numerous lists for educa- 
tional radio programs, Early in 1937 she undertook to 
prepare regularly the lists needed by the United States 
Office of Education for distribution in connection with the 
programs "Let Freedom Ring"! and 'The World Is Yours." 
Town Meeting of the Air, under George V. Denny, Jr., 
prized the service so highly that when in 1938, Flexner 


felt that the Office must curtail the reading list service to 
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them, Denny gave $750 to help pay the costs of their de- 
82 
velopment. 

An experiment in bibliotherapy, without use of the 
term, was begun in 1931. Cooperating with the Court of 
General Session's Probation Department, the Readers' 
Adviser interviewed adult probationers who were considered 
potential readers by the Probation Department and recom- 
mended books to "strengthen the individual's morale and 
help in what is often a gallant effort toward putting the 
past behind enemies In 1932 over forty men and boys had 
been interviewed and given reading lists. This was viewed 
as experimental work, ‘just beginning and suggestive of 
development which stirs the imagination.'"' Flexner wrote 
in 1932: 

The inarticulateness of this group, the inexperience 

of the officers in handling such interviews add to 

the problem of determining results. But there is 

a general opinion among them that "there are fellows 

who have gotten something from the lists but who are 

often not able to tell about it.""...There is a definite 
feeling among those concerned that an untouched 

field is beginning to be opened here, and that the 

library may have its part to play in the service of 
rehabilitation which is the aim of the Probation 

Office, 84 
This experiment typifies Flexner's use of group contacts 
to work with individuals, and to bring them to books, 

Throughout the thirties, however successful the con- 
tact with groups, Flexner kept clearly in mind the primary 
objective of serving the individual reader. When reading 
list services for mass media programs tended to crowd 
out work with the individual bent on self-education, then 
the mass media projects were abandoned or financed 


through extra staff time. In 1933 Flexner reported a 
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definite drop in "the outside activities with schools and 
groups" since she saw it "essential to continue as originally 


planned to treat each reader's problem individually."°° 


Planned Reading Programs 


The development of reading lists adapted to the in- 
dividual reader was the core technique of Flexner's ap- 
proach to the readers’ advisory service. In her report 
for 1930, Flexner made clear the reason for her emphasis: 

A steady stream of men and women concerned in 

finding books to meet an acute and fairly definite 

need has continued. Many have come in moments 

of mental distress; others have come with an awaken- 

ing realization of the dependence of the adult on a 

capacity to use books. Others, drifting and lacking 

basic help to discover a definite interest to be 
followed, wish to discuss their problems frankly 

and impersonally. An individual list is regarded as 

primarily essential. This should be fitted to the 


expressed interest, capacity, and background of each 
reader. 86 


By 1934, however, Flexner reported a new develop- 
ment in the use of the reading lists: the expansion and 
rearrangement of some of the important lists for individuals 
into a form that was usable as a general list published in 
the Library's Branch Library Book News and Library 
Journal, oy In 1935 she noted a slight decrease in the 
number of lists compiled for individuals. She analyzed the 
cause thus: ''This occurs partly because the staff has 
reached the limit of production possible; also because in- 
creasing familiarity with books and growing usefulness 
of ready reference office files often lead to immediate 
suggestions rather than deferred preparation of more 
formal lists."°° 


There was another way in which the emphasis on the 
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individual reading list was modified to achieve a major 
purpose: the development of skill in independent use of 
the library. Even in her first report, Flexner had com- 
mented: 
If real vitality is to permeate this service, the chief 
concern must be with the reader's developing capacity 
to help himself and to think for himself in selecting 
books, It is a matter of relatively minor impor - 
tance that a reader works his way laboriously or 
otherwise, through one suggested reading course or 
six. It is a matter of major importance that the 
books that he reads be of types to carry him on 
with a sustained interest. Not only must he be 
satisfied, but he must be stimulated to wider reading 
and broader acquaintance with other books and the 
ways to find them. 89 
In her program of talks to branch library staff groups in 
1930, Flexner stressed aiding the reader to independent 
use of the library’s resources. Branch library staff 
members undertook not only to refer readers to the 
Readers’ Adviser and to supply the titles on the planned 
reading lists, but also to "see that these readers are 
taught how to use the library intelligently, Yo This con- 
cern for instruction became an increasingly important 
focus for readers’ advisory service. 
Readers' Advisory Service 
as Adult Education 
Flexner saw the work of the Readers' Adviser as 
adult education, although as only one type of adult educa- 
tion, and one not always quickly recognized by either li- 
brarians or other adult éducators. Convinced that li- 
brary resources were essential to a rounded plan for self- 
education, and thus were an integral part of adult educa- 


tion, she also saw that the library adult education function 
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of the readers’ adviser was clearly librarianship. The 
readers’ adviser's approach to the reader was "an adapta- 
tion of the librarian's approach as it is found in all other 
parts of the library. A slowing up of the speedy processes, 
a little change of accent from the impersonal to the slightly 
personal, an expansion of the questions which are often 
asked even at busy desks," 

The readers’ advisory service, in the adult education 
context, seemed nevertheless to demand something not 
commanded by all librarians serving readers in 1934, As 
Flexner and Edge developed their picture of the readers' 
adviser, they were less concerned with new skills than 
with particular qualities and attitudes which they saw as 
essential to the service. In addition to stressing the need 
for enthusiasm for books and a broad knowledge of books 
and community resources, they pointed to a need for 
maturity, for a "human interest in books, a broad social 
interest in people, an intellectual curiosity, an unsentimen- 
tal desire to help, to direct, and to guide’; and with equal 
emphasis, they added as qualifications ''an unwillingness to 
force a reader" and avoidance of the ''caseworker's ap- 
proach." This change in emphasis that made the readers' 
adviser an adult educator was hard to define and was 
easily misinterpreted unless hedged about by such admoni- 
tions. 

With a certainty that adult education work through the 
readers’ advisory service was indeed librarianship, Flexner 
was equally sure that it centered in guidance to books. A 
readers' adviser was "a librarian at the disposal of the 
reader, trying to make easier and more satisfying con- 
nection between the reader and books.""" This was a 


service rooted in the library's materials. In 1932, she 
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described the importance of this commitment: 


Day by day the librarian who is a readers’ adviser 
is confronted by numerous temptations. Many 
opportunities are offered to be a social worker, a 
teacher, a psychiatrist, a vocational guide, an 
employment agency, even a Statistician. It takes 
firmness and faith not to be swayed into numerous 
by-paths, to hew to the line--to believe that the 
need for books is a real need and that guidance to 
books is a real service, 99 
It was Flexner's eminence as a readers' adviser that 
won her national recognition as a leader in adult education. 
Her work through the National Advisory Council on Radio 
in Education put her in touch with many groups whose use 
of her service of reading lists or talks on adult education 
spread the concept of the readers’ adviser as adult educa- 
tor. Most influential of all, perhaps, were her lectures 
to library school classes and to librarians in workshops 
and institutes. a Typical of such interpretation of library 
adult education were her five lectures at the 1938 New 
England Library Institute on Adult Education at Simmons 
College, where she talked not only on the reader's advi- 
sory service but also more broadly on work with the 
community and with the individual reader. ut 
The publication of the evaluative accounts of the New 
York Public Library's Readers' Advisory Service in 1934 
and 1940 extended even more broadly the influence of 
Flexner's thinking of this area of service as adult educa- 
tion. These accounts gave a permanent form to Flexner's 
concept of advisory service that could not reflect the 
modifications and changes, the enrichment of approaches 
and revision of emphasis, that characterized the growth of 
her thought. Nevertheless their essential message re- 


mained true to Flexner's essential view of the readers' 
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advisory service as the heart of library adult education, 


The Harlem Experiment in Community 
Adult Education 


Library Leadership in 
the Harlem Community 

An excursion into adult education of a quite different 
sort developed at the 135th Street Branch Library in 1931, 
Notable for ten years aS a community center, ihe this branch 
library was selected by the AAAE to undertake "certain 
experiments in Negro adult education" supported by funds 
from the Carnegie Corporation. Hopper served as repre- 
sentative of the AAAE in setting up the experiment in both 
New York and Atlanta, and Ernestine Rose, librarian of 
the 135th Street Branch Library, acted as director of the 
New York project. Rose worked with a community coun- 
cil of leading New York Negroes and with a staff consisting 
of a field worker, a readers’ adviser, and a bibliographer 2” 

This experiment in adult education was rooted in 
community interests and Reese ty and its program in- 
cluded not only library-related services but a variety of 
other adult educational services. The library-related 
aspects centered on the preparation of reading programs 
for individual readers and study groups; newspaper reading 
lists to stimulate interest; lectures in Negro history by 
Arthur A. Schomberg, the bibliographer; book talks to 
community clubs; cooperative work with community agen- 
cies, with the library supplying space, publicity, reading 
lists, and books for courses; and referrals for help to 
appropriate community agencies. Clearly distinguished 
from the library aspects of the program were community 


choruses, the development of an art center and an art 
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workshop, courses in dramatic art, radio and street 
forums, a community forum; yet for these the library 
often provided space, reading lists, and program planning 
assistance. Rose, in her dual role as branch librarian 
and as director of the Harlem Adult Education Committee's 
program, saw the program in its totality and in all of its 
parts as "adult education,'' as did Hopper in his reports - 
both to the trustees and to the oubliche an Both Rose and 
Hopper made a reasonable distinction between library and 
non-library functions on enough occasions to denote a run- 
ning distinction in their minds between "adult education" 
broadly and "library adult education." 

Library adult education, as it developed under the 
Harlem Adult Education Project, focussed on the readers' 
advisory service supplemented by a variety of materials- 
oriented services that were developed in terms of the 
specific needs of groups of people in the community. The 
branch library in Harlem was envisioned as a community 
center dedicated in its educational role to the man in the 
street. The conviction grew that the program should de- 
velop from the desires of the people involved. In discus- 
Sing reading guidance, Rose noted: 

Above all, we wish not to impose upon them a 

theoretical list of readable books, compiled by 

some outsider, but to be guided by their expressed 

interests and by their reading ability, for they, 

the readers, are our primary interest, and not 

the books or the lists. 102 

Aware of the problem which the term "adult educa- 
tion'' posed for some librarians, Rose, as Chairman of the 
Adult Education Round Table of ALA in 1937, planned a 
program of discussions on "definite topics" in part "pain- 


lessly to amputate the words ‘adult education’ which appear 
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to cause many librarians aiscomfontesnies She did not avoid 


its use herself, and in 1936 had written the "Adult Educa- 
tion’ section of the Library Plan for New York State. In 
this she made clear that the adult education program of the 
public library was for all members of the community, com- 
pletely voluntary, attached to no school of thought, and 
centered in books, the instruments of education. Further 
she emphasized the community foundation of the program as 
she wrote: ''No librarian can superimpose a program of 
education on the adult life of the community, but he can 
work out a program with the aid of community leaders and 
fereeerintivess( 

The influence of this concept of library adult education 
was felt continuingly in this branch library. In 1942, 
Dorothy R. Homer, then the branch librarian there, re- 
flected this concept as she described the "meaning of 
Moran veescervice in Harlem's) »'First, on the part of the: li- 
brarians, it should mean as in any other community, a 
service based on an accurate and intimate knowledge of 
those living in their respective branch neighborhoods; a 
knowledge of their general background, their interests and 
their needs...Secondly, this broad library service MewOios 
S.' 


When annual renewal of funds for the Harlem Adult 


mean a service patterned to fit community organization 


Education Project ceased in 1935, Hopper made a strong 
recommendation to the Committee on Circulation that the 
New York Public Library "continue as much as possible of 
the strictly library part of the work,'' which he identified 
as the work of the bibliographer and of a "special worker 
in adult education to Supervise the discussion groups, com- 
munity contacts and other related activities so important in 


istve terete The position of the "special worker in adult 
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education’ which was continued was entitled 'readers' 
adviser,’ °! and in 1941, in her last report before retire- 
ment from 135th Street Branch, Rose remarked: 
I had thought of asking, as one of our new positions, 
for one of field librarian. After due consideration I 
decided not to do so, but to have this work continue 
as part of the duties of several qualified staff mem- 
bers, ise. readers' adviser, assistant branch li- 
brarian, children's librarian, young people's librar- 
ian. It was with this partly in mind that extra 
general assistants positions were requested, with a 
view to freeing some of the librarians qualified to 
make these vital outside contacts. I should add that 
this branch of work long ago passed the stage of 
being experimental or even promotional, 198 
Library adult education in Rose's view, then, in- 
volved the total professional service staff in the develop- 
ment of book-oriented educational services shaped to meet 


community interests and needs. 
The Experimental Apprgach 


Just as Flexner had thought of the Readers’ Advisory 
Service as experimental, so Rose reported the Harlem A- 
dult Education Project in this context. To be sure, the A- 
merican Association for Adult Education had granted the 
funds for an “experiment,'' and Hopper had interpreted it 
to the Committee on Circulation as an experiment. Rose 
fully justified the use of the term experiment in the de- 
velopment of the program and in her written analysis of 
ie 

In the first place, experiment implied a trial period, 
as was implicit in Rose's 1941 report. At the end of the 
second year of the project, Hopper undoubtedly quoted 
Rose as he reported that 'the work which was experimental 


at first, has developed actively in certain fields, and is 
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settled now along quite definite lines of activity. °9 Ina 


sense when the trial period was over, the experimental 
phase ceased, and the service became clarified in its out- 
lines and integrated into the regular work of the staff. 

In another sense, however, the experimental approach 
remained throughout the project. Draft notes which Rose 
had prepared for a speech sometime at the conclusion of 
the formal project in 1935 contained the comment: 

The project started out frankly as an experiment and 

has continued to be experimental in character to this 

day. We are always ready to start something new 
if the demand in the community justifies it and any 
educational venture that proves unsuccessful is 

immediately dropped, 110 
This ready inventiveness was another aspect to the experi- 
ment. One example of such an approach came in 135th 
Street Branch Library's cooperation in 1934 with Teachers 
College, Columbia University, in "their experiment in the 
reading habits of adults of little education."' The library's 
share in the experiment consisted of the presentation of 
book talks to adult evening classes followed by an invita- 
tion to visit the library, during which the readers’ adviser 
took particular pains to become acquainted with members 
of what had been considered a group of ponereader same 
Inventiveness in reaching the "common man" led the Harlem 
Adult Education Committee to the development of a Street 
Forum technique, which Rose described thus: 

If you are familiar with Harlem, you are aware of 

the fact that the streets are frequently made im- 

passable by the many soap box speakers and their 

enthusiastic audiences. It occurred to us that if 
people will listen to politics and patent medicines 


they will listen to education, too, provided it is 
well presented to them. So we employed one of the 
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most eloquent and the most popular of these speakers 

and paid him to address large crowds at strategic 

corners on the streets of Harlem. Once a week 
these people were urged to come to a meeting at 

the library. Some two thousand were reached each 

week. If, out of these, fifty appeared at the library 

we were confident that something worth while had 
been accomplished. This was one of our most suc- 

cessful attempts to reach the "common man, "112 

A third quality related to the experimental approach 
was an attempt to evaluate results. While the ‘‘unsuccess- 
ful'' innovations were dropped, as Rose reported, the suc- 
cessful were measured in terms of the size of the re- 
sponse, in terms of the quality of the experience for those 
who availed themselves of the service, and in terms of 
the library's extended knowledge resulting from the ex- 
perience. 

Size of response was, in a sense, a qualitative as 
well as a quantitative measure of the success of an ex- 
periment. AS more segments of the community were 
reached, the library more nearly reached its goa Team Con- 
cern for the quality of the educational experience for those 
who used the services centered on their active use of 
ideas and books, and the relationship of the program to 
the community. For example, Rose analyzed the com- 
parative success of lectures, forums, and discussion 
eroups, with such incisive comment as: ‘If your exper- 
ience with forum goers has been the same as ours, you 
will agree that many people come not to listen to the 
Speakers but to hear themselves let She commented 
further: ''Some of our educational ventures, we soon 
found, were too ambitious. It was useless to give people 
what you thought they ought to want. It was much more 


effective and profitable to provide the facilities for what 
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they definitely asked Resaste This insight followed an 


account of developing a bibliography for a program of 
training janitors, for which considerable library study and 
book purchase were necessary, but which even three years 
later proved a most popular collection. 

In analyzing the success of the cooperative experi- 
ment with Teachers College, Rose doubted the "efficacy" 
of the over-all experiment, but found that the library's 
share proved "distinctly valuable,'' since it provided contact 
with a group who had “never heard of the library,'' gave 
librarians acquaintance with the reading interests and 
abilities of a generally non-reading group, and helped de- 
velop a book stock of readable tay 

The Harlem Adult Education Project, then, was ex- 
perimental in its exploratory nature, its inventiveness, 
and its evaluative approach. The experiment was con- 
sistently thought of as adult education, and the library's 
share centered on the use of books, through lists, advi- 
sory service and book talks relevant to community needs 
and interests. 

Rose was thought of generally as active in library 
adult education, and the Harlem Adult Enention eEOVeCE 
was the major program associated with her work. Upon 
her retirement, Hopper hailed her work as a great in- 
fluence for good in the community, and spoke of her im- 
portant contributions to the "larger fields of library serv- 
ice and adult education,7 1" Upon reflection some years 
later, Rose recognized that librarians interested in adult 
education had welcomed "the opportunity to hitch their in- 
stitutional wagon to the educational star. Their programs 


were extended and many library activities were directed 
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toward educational objechivestiane Rose was one of these 
who, with perception and balance, had used the adult 

education opportunities to further the program of services 
to adults in her community. Adult education, as she de- 


veloped it, became a sound growth of librarianship. 


The Depression Years and Expanded 


Services to Adults 


Increased Demands and 
Decreased Resources 


The close link between the services of the New York 
Public Library and the community of the city it served was 
underscored by the coming of the economic depression of 
the 1930's. Branch libraries in all parts of the city re- 
ported heavily increased use, desultory reading to fill un- 
wanted leisure and purposeful reading to perfect vocational 
skills. Woodstock Branch reported in 1931, as the de- 


pression effects increased: 


The unemployed situation which has cast such a 
gloom over people's spirits, because of the very 
nature of our work, has had a decidely stimulating 
effect upon it. The psychological reaction of all 
these people coming to the library (practically the 
only place where they can get what they want without 
paying for it) in a spirit of hope and confidence has 
been peculiarly favorable on the library personnel. 
They come to seek recreational reading or more 
serious study during the enforced leisure hours, to 
consult "want ads,"' to find books which will help 

to make them more proficient in their present trade 
or profession, or to prepare themselves for some 
new work which may offer more possibilities, 119 


Changes in the pattern of use of the branch libraries 
and the kinds of demands for services during the depression 


were everywhere evident. Hamilton Fish Park Branch 
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noted readers of Yiddish books who came daily for the 
Same volumes, and cited people "who spend evenings here 
because they have only candle light at names Seward 
Park Branch Library saw a change in function for the 


library, commenting: 


Ostensibly to supply books and reading is the main 
function of a library. This library has always been 
a clearing house or directing agency for the neighbor - 
hood, but since the beginning of the depression the 
bewildered have turned more and more to the library. 
The year 1936 was full of requests for information 
not in books, and we have been able to help many 

of the puzzled applicants who came with all sorts of 
requests. With the improvement in economic 
conditions, these requests are more definite, less 
groping, and less difficult to satisfy, 121 


There were less encouraging aspects to the depres- 
sion use of the library. Seward Park Branch reported the 
problem of preserving the library space tor "real readers" 
and required that people who came into the library should 


have library cards. The librarian commented: 


Rather than house a horde of illiterates, it is our 
function to preserve the morale of the Library for 
people who can make profitable use of the books. 
A room full of listless, half-dozing men discourages 
any self-respecting person. 

The depression does not seem to have a marked 
effect on the general reading habits of people in 
this section. It seems that the people who can 
read, use the library in normal times, and those 
who come because of the depression are mentally 
unequal to the task of reading, 122 


Similarly Yorkville noted "increasing numbers of steady 
customers who sit for hours, reading aimlessly," but 


identified a whole new segment of library users: 
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The noticeable group among the new readers which 
manifests itself articulately and helplessly is the 
Park Avenue element, which is depending on the 
Public Library in greater numbers each year. These 
readers might be typified by the dear old lady who 
stands in the centre of the floor and says "I wish 

to leave an order for a book,'' although many of them 
do learn to use the collection and seem surprised 
and pleased at the service we can give them, 123 


The Central Circulation Branch underscored the 


diversity of book needs to meet the common problem of un- 


employment, and reflected the insight required of the li- 


brarian giving advisory service. The report for this 


branch commented: 


Even in a great city, a pioneer spirit emerges in 
a crisis and people turn to books as the tools for 
reshaping life as well as livelihood.... 


Some natures and intelligences want the distraction 
and relief of robust books of humor....The salty, 
wise humor of a Mark Twain or a Lewis Carroll 
reduces a topsy-turvy world to an absurdity and 
restores the individual's sense of proportion. Other 
temperaments find their recreation in a different 
imaginative world, perhaps poetry, perhaps Greek 
drama, or history or biography, drawing upon the 
experience of the race to sustain confidence and 
courage, 124 


Hopper saw both the constructive potential and a 


destructive tendency in the enforced "new leisure" both for 


the unemployed and for those with a short work-week. The 


library's role as he saw it was as a positive educational 


force in this situation. He wrote in 1934: 


Many of the current ideas of training for leisure 
time are concerned merely with filling in of idle 
periods. Having put vacant time into life we 
cannot so easily put life back into the vacancy 
created. This free time is useful not only for 
intellectual training for practical ends, but also-- 
a matter of equal, if not greater importance--for 
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encouragement of reflection and the pursuit of knowl- 
edge for its own sake. The new "living time," as 
distinct from "working time,"' must be used in learn- 
ing to live more fully. 


Books and reading, freely offered as they are through 
the libraries, may well be salvation for many. Edu- 
cation comes from life, but when life is all work, 
the education is meagre. [If to work there is added 
reading for study and self culture, and reading for 
the oe joy of the thing, we may indeed have a full 
man. 12 
The depression brought home this insight into the function 
of reading as not an end in itself, but as an enrichment of 
a varied and full life. Both aimless and purposeful read- 
ing Swamped the branch libraries in New York from 1931 to 
1935, 

While circulation figures in the early 1930's docu- 
mented the increased use of books, depression budgets 

q 12 

prohibited adequate development of collections. By 
1935 branch library collections felt the severe strain, and 
in 1937 Hopper cited the experience of a reader who, wish- 
ing a copy of Hamlet, caused a system-wide search which 
located one copy available in a far up-town branch library. 
"A long trip had to be made to get that Hamlet, but under 
present conditions it is surprising that it was obtainable 
at caine Assessing need for books and staff, Hopper 
wrote: 

Consciousness of the important opportunity of the 

library in the field of adult education is now general, 


and it is tragic that the book and staff shortage 
should so seriously handicap effort. 8 


The W.P.A. 


Despite the depression shortages which continued until 


the 1940's, adult education had a broad development in the 
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New York Public Library's branch system during this 
period. Three important factors combined to create this 
development: the leadership of Hopper and Flexner, the 
government adult education programs mushrooming in the 
city and using library resources, and the assignment of 
Works Progress Administration (W.P.A.) personnel to li- 
braries for employment. 

The W.P.A. was, within the New York Public Library, 
the symbol of the depression. A tone of exhilaration in 
branch reports during the depths of the economic crisis 
stemmed not just from the welcome of heavy demands upon 
library resources but from the availability of staff to meet 
the demands. In 1932 Markowitz reported from the Wood- 
stock Branch Library extensive work in reading guidance 
and group programs made possible by the help provided 
the branch by "emergency clerical workers.'’ She con- 
cluded that, with such clerical assistance, "we entirely 
discredit the theory that in a busy library, even with a 
comparatively small [professional] staff, it is impossible 
to give individual and personal attention to the public." 

During 1934 four hundred white-collar workers were 
given employment in the New York Public Library under 
the Civil Works Administration. Harry M. Lydenberg, in 
his first report as Director, made clear that the clerical 
workers did not displace the regular library employees, 
and that the work they undertook consisted of projects 
impossible for the library to undertake with its regular 
Stati dea He noted the important aid which this meant to 
professional services: 

In summarized form, it might be said that as a re- 


sult of the service rendered by "white collar" relief 
workers in the Circulation Department, the public 
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has been given access to new material--or old 

material in improved form--which the staff would 

have been unable to prepare; research in many 
fields has been facilitated by book lists and 

exhibits; branches have been brought into closer 

touch with their public through neighborhood surveys; 

the staff has given more efficient professional serv- 
ices to the public, because of freedom from less- 
important routines; and the book stock has been 
preserved and protected. 

The thoroughgoing nature of the change which the 
W.P.A. assistance made was attested as early as 1936 by 
the branch librarian who, commenting that it had freed staff 
from "'small, time-consuming jobs,''and had made a major 
contribution, added, 'The newer members of the staff 
cannot realize what a difference in the work schedule this 

1 
contribution has meant."' ue 

In the late 1930's, the assignment of workers through 
the Works Progress Administration and the National Youth 
Administration came to an end. Acknowledgment of the 
contribution which these workers had made filled branch 
library reports. Martin at the Muhlenberg Branch Library 
wrote in 1938: "Library staffs have been enlarged with 
WPA and NYA workers and the branch libraries have been 
able to respond to the new demands of changing times by 
expanding their services with forums, clubs, classes, con- 
tacts with evening schools, and individual readers’ advi- 
sory ee Martin, who interpreted W.P.A. as 
"Work in Progress with Adults,"’ recognized that such serv- 
ices created a demand for themselves which could not be 
met without a larger regular staff. The following year, as 
the axe fell, Martin reported that "the work of the branch 
was seriously disorganized last summer by the lay-off of 


W.P.A. clerks," cited the need for analysis of clerical and 
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professional work, and concluded that three years’ depen- 
dence upon relief workers afforded '"'a practical demonstra- 
tion of the need, not for a larger professional staff, but 
for a much enlarged clerical staff." 
Similarly, Mildred Van Deusen Mathews, librarian 
at the Hamilton Grange Branch Library, had used W.P.A. 
help to free professional librarians for professional tasks, 
The hint of withdrawal of this group would require an entire 
reorganization, she implied in her report of 1938: 
The charging unit is organized on a clerical basis, 
and the discharging desk can be covered during the 
less busy hours by some of our more competent 
W.P.A.'s and N.Y.A."s. The registration, = imor- 
mation, and reference desks are always covered by 
professsional staff. It is the only way we could 
operate at [Hamilton Grange Branch] with the pre- 
sent amount of staff, so that our professional people 
can be freed for the professional parts of library 
service. Heaven help us if they take away our 
W.P.A.'s and N.Y.A.'s, 135 
Professionalization of library services had been under 
way in the Circulation Department of the New York Public 
Library for some time. Retirement of older librarians 
brought younger, professionally enterprising librarians to 
responsible positions during the 1920's and 1930's. Work 
with children, under Anne Carroll Moore, and work with 
young people, under Mabel Williams, had become thoroughly 
professionalized. Work with adults, however, had had to 
fight its way without a supervisor responsible for that field. 
Under the strains of budget limitations and the withdrawal 
of clerical help, professional services to adults were un- 
equal to the severe competition for staff and funds from the 
better -established professional fields. 


The branch librarians at the Fort Washington, Hamil- 
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ton Grange, and Muhlenberg branch libraries were most 
articulate in the mid-thirties on the need for a program of 
professional work with adults. Adult education provided 
much of the context from which they spoke. Martin at 
Muhlenberg Branch Library wrote in her annual report for 
1934 under a section headed "The Adult Staff:" 

For a long time, it has seemed to me that most of 

the members of the adult staffs are the "forgotten" 

women of the system. Children's librarians and 
school work assistants have their meetings and 

their opportunities for creative (I dislike to use this 

word) work. But the adult assistant is occupied al- 

most wholly with the routine and clerical work. New 
interpretations of the relation of the library to the 
adult reader will require a staff prepared to take new 
responsibilities. A probable corollary is a larger 

clerical staff to carry most of the routine work. A 

program with speakers, discussion of specific prob- 

lems, exchange of ideas and experiences, the whole 
designed primarily to interpret adult education to 

the adult staff, is my suggestion for 1935. 

In 1937, the branch librarian at the Fort Washington 
Branch Library, in reporting on the successful work of the 
readers’ advisory assistants, presented a vision of adult 
service for her branch in which the entire main floor would 
be available to adults for browsing, advisory service and 
study. She commented: "Too radical? The children have 
their room, the students theirs and they proceed to take 
over the adult room as well--only the adult--who foots the 
bills--has no place. He hasn't a chance in the library of 
peaayiert A confirmation of the impression of these li- 
brarians came in the budget decision in 1938. The Director 
of the Budget for the city, searching for ways to economize, 
questioned the need for children's rooms and story hours; 
the library successfully defended these services as essential 


to the community, but as a result lost heavily in the number 
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' 1 
of adult staff approved for a new branch library. ae 


When the W.P.A. help made possible the release of 
assistants from the routine clerical tasks, a diversity of 
professional services not previously established came into 
existence. Branch readers' advisory service was under - 
taken, work with community organizations developed, and 
a range of programs were held within branch libraries 
throughout the system. An examination of these new serv- 
ices will show their link with the conception of adult edu- 


cation in the 1930's, 


Evolution of the Readers* Advisory Service 


Branch Service 
Development 

The readers' advisory service in the branch li- 
braries developed as a step toward professionalizing the 
work of staff members with more time now available for 
serving adults. The pattern of the branch advisory serv- 
ice was set both by the success of the central Readers‘ 
Advisory Service and by the great need in the branch li- 
braries for more assistance to readers in selection of 
books from the sorely depleted book collections, 

In 1934 the annual report of the Circulation Depart- 
ment stressed the need for adult reading guidance caused 
by the branch book shortage. Hopper wrote: 

The period of poverty has been a challenge to the 
ingenuity of all librarians, and nobly have this staff 
responded. The call for good books has been louder 
than ever before, a call which the branch librarians 
have met by making one book do the work of two, by 
stressing and developing reading room and reference 
use when it was impossible to buy enough books to 


meet circulation needs,...by giving every possible 
aid to the adult seeking to continue his own educa- 
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tion through books, by using book knowledge in 

aiding every inquirer to get the best available 

books when the particular titles wanted were lack- 

ing, 139 
Seward Park Branch Library echoed the link between book 
shortage, reading guidance, and educational use of the li- 
brary resources: "It is a constant hunt to find suitable 
books for readers and except for the vigilance of the staff, 
many more readers would leave instcenaestarstebene The 
readers’ adviser at the High Bridge Branch attempted in 
1936 to solve the problem of shortage of the better books 
by establishing a non-circulating Reading Room Collection 
for adults, and found the public delighted with the accessi- 


bility of good popular Atalay 


An Experimental Service 


Branch readers’ advisory service was formally es- 
tablished at the High Bridge Branch on an "experimental" 
basis in 1936. For four months Leona Durkes served 
part-time at both the High Bridge and Fort Washington 
branch libraries, and was officially linked to the Readers' 
Adviser's Office under Bierce wie Reading guidance was 
by no means a new service at the High Bridge Branch Li- 
Bpaiy ce When Anne Hutchins, the branch librarian, 
identified the service in 1936 as an ''experiment,'' she was 
not considering reading guidance as untried. Newer aspects 
of the service were the community contacts that led to 
preparation of reading lists and the freeing of professional 
librarians for professional work. Upon Durkes' departure 
from the High Bridge Branch, the readers’ advisory re- 
sponsibility was assigned to the assistant branch librarian, 
who was relieved of clerical Supervision and other routine 


tasks. 
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The-branch librarians, while recognizing the new 
service as an experiment, did not refer to it as adult ed- 
comin Hopper, however, reported the branch readers' 
advisory service under the heading ‘adult edicationiimal 
Flexner, of course, accepted the adult education context 
for the branch advisory service as clearly as for the 
central aenes Marjorie White, a staff member "ex- 
perimenting" as a readers’ adviser at the Hamilton Fish 
Park Branch Library in 1937, wrote of her experience as 
providing interest and significance for her work as a li- 
brarian, and as relating her work as a librarian to the 
broad field of adult Dales tientaae On the whole, branch 
librarians tended to discuss the readers’ advisory service 
without the context of adult education, while the readers' 
advisers themselves and those top administrators respon- 
sible for the program gave the service an adult education 
context, at least in formal statements. 

The work of the branch readers’ adviser from the 
first centered on planned reading programs and contact 
with community organizations. Six branch libraries were 
involved in such service by the end of 1936, by 1938 there 
were seventeen, and in 1940 there were twenty-eight 
branches with formal readers’ advisory service. Flexner 
spoke of the branch readers’ advisers as a 'flying squadron," 
who, under the guidance of the branch librarian and the 
Readers’ Adviser's Office, made visits to neighborhood 
clubs, organizations, and institutions as well as conducting 
interviews with individuals leading to a list of books for 
sequential reading. 

Flexner recognized the value of the modifications in 
the idea of the work of the readers' adviser that were 


necessary for its extension into the branch library situa- 
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tions. She noted in 1936 that "branch assistants bring to 
the staff at the central office pointed comments, criticism, 
and suggestion,'' which she said, in 1938, made a real 
contribution, and she concluded that "if the office service 

is to broaden successfully a joint approach is eecentin Mane 
Accepting the adaptation of the procedures developed in 

the central office, Flexner saw the work as excellent 
training for the branch staff in the skills and knowledge of 
central office resources, and as providing an opportunity for 
more intensive work with readers. 

There was a shade of difference in the views of the 
advisory service between Flexner and Rose, the two major 
exponents of adult education in the New York Public Li- 
brary at that time. For Flexner the core of the readers' 
adviser's work was with the purposeful reader: ‘The 
readers’ advisory service is concerned with assisting the 
adult out-of-school who is trying to further his education 
through the use of the library's resources."’ For Rose, 
the adviser began by “interesting the casual reader in more 
systematic reading,'' after which exactly the same procedure 
of development of a carefully planned reading course was 
proposed, /4° For Flexner, working from an office into 
which readers must come with some sense of purpose in 
order to arrive, hers was a logical orientation; for Rose, 
working in a branch library in which casual reading was a 
common pattern, the opportunities in that area were a 
reasonable orientation to guidance. The development of 
services to these two different types of readers, however, 
followed divergent courses. 

The branch readers’ advisory service in 1938 felt an 


obligation to the preparation of lists for individual readers, 
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but the objective of sequential reading was not always 
clearly enunciated. Seward Park Branch Library, for 
example, reported the list-making activity in the context of 
offering alternatives to books that might not be available: 
"With an impoverished book stock, it is especially impor- 
tant to have one person who can be detached and given 
time to make lists and help readers get booksetate In 
other branches there was discovered the need for pre- 
paratory services before the program of planned reading 
could be proposed. George Bruce Branch Library in 1939 
found the readers' adviser busy with requests for help in 
selecting books needed for immediate use, and noted pre- 
paration of reading lists on housing and parent education 
for neighborhood group programs, 

By the early 1940's the services recognized as 
initial and preparatory to serious, sustained reading pro- 
grams included book talks to community agencies and 
organizations, exhibits, reading lists prepared for groups 
with special projects, and recommendation of single titles 
to individual readers. Tompkins Square Branch Library in 
1940 worked with adult vocational classes in welding and 
electrical work, and adapted techniques to their needs, in 
lieu of preparing reading lists for each student. The most 
satisfactory titles were immediately reserved, and notifica- 
tion mailed as soon as the book was available. Readers’ 
advisory service was closely linked with the programs of 
“neighborhood visiting,’' and "extra-mural services," with 
the need for "getting out into the neighborhood more," and 
"going out to meet our sates The book talk to 
community organizations was a chief technique used with 
church and parent groups, civic councils, and staffs of 


social agencies. 
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"Floor work"'---the informal reading guidance---fre- 
quently remained the work of staff other than the readers' 
adviser, but librarians were beginning to recognize a 
breadth to the concept of the work of the readers' adviser. 
The branch librarian at the George Bruce Branch Library 
commented in 1942: 

The Reader's Adviser's work has to be more or less 

informal...If we had a larger staff more could be 

done with this work by spending more time outside 
the building. Ours is not a public as yet educated 
to use this service effectively. There is much in- 
formal work with readers which should come under 

this heading, 153 

It was probably inevitable that the individual planned 
reading program had less importance in the branch advi- 
sory service than the guidance in selection of books for 
immediate needs and the services to stimulate reading 
interests. For Flexner the branch readers’ advisory serv- 
ice meant primarily a desirable professionalization of adult 
Service. She commented: 

A developing interest on the part of all the staff 

involved in branch service has helped to re-accent 

professional service for the adult in ways which 

are far reaching. In libraries where work with 

children, young people, and students is so care- 

fully handled, the adult who is allowed to find or 

not to find what he wants, who has to trust to his 

own skill may come to feel that his need is of less 

importance to the librarian than it should be. 

Special service for adults who find it necessary grows 

increasingly essential. 104 

Flexner thus recognized that the reader's advisory 
service in branch libraries provided the first parallel in 
Service to adults for the well-established professional serv- 
ices to children and young people. In-service training, 


therefore, was a point of major emphasis. She proposed 
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such training on a staff-wide basis: 


An in-service training is essential if the work is to 
be allowed to extend as it well should. This state- 
ment is warranted by the experience of the branches 
where the experiment is being tried. "Offering the 
service in this branch,'' writes a readers’ adviser on 
Staten Island, "has stimulated the staff to a new 
awareness of adult reading interests and problems. 
We found almost at once that it was necessary to 
spend more time discussing books and that we were 
all examining and reading books with an eye to their 
specific usefulness."' Such a statement is not 
revolutionary but such an attitude in a small, busy 
staff promises the continued development of a profes- 
sional activity and an intellectual curiosity about 
library users that is well worth struggling to 
preserve, 155 


Role of Advisory Service at the 
Hamilton Grange Branch 

The Hamilton Grange Branch Library for the period 
of the late 1930's demonstrated development of staff and 
professional services around the branch readers‘ advisory 
service. Mathews, in reporting on her first two months 
in charge of the branch library, wrote to Hopper with 


zest and enthusiasm: 


The public is amazing. There are so many different 
kinds of people coming in at all times. Their read- 
ing interests offer such a wide latitude for book 
selection. Some stimulating floor work should be 
developed. There are so many different kinds of 
organizations in the neighborhood. Miss Durkes 

[the first assistant] will find fertile fields for 
readers' advisory work. We plan to make a complete 
survey of the neighborhood as soon as possible, 156 


Staff studied books and magazines for their particular 
points of view in order to meet the demands of a highly 
diverse community anticipated with the opening of a 


separate information desk. Mathews saw these steps as 
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the "foundation work" for a readers‘ advisory service, in 
Which Durkes was beginning to involve staff interest and 
participation, 1°" Reorganization of the reference services, 
refurnishing of furniture and equipment, complete reorgani- 
zation of routines and the development of a work manual 
were important parts of the first six months' accomplish- 
ments. Mathews commented: "Since it has seemed wiser 
to get our own house in order before going out in the 
neighborhood to any great extent, I have made very few 
attempts to visit any of the well established organizations:”° 
By 1937, however, not only were there regular Mon- 
day staff meetings with considerable emphasis on book 
discussion and study of the book collection, but all staff 
members were making neighborhood visits to museums, 
churches, and other community agencies, to compile a 
neighborhood information file for library use. The in- 
formation desk was used as the center for advisory as well 
as information questions "to prove to readers that a profes- 
sional staff could give them aid in choosing books and 
helping with reading problems."’ Each member of the staff 
was assigned regularly to the information desk, and saw 
this as the most vital professional work of the branch 
service. 1°9 
Mathews did not refer to any of these advisory serv- 
ices as "adult education.'’ Her only use of the term in her 
reports for this period came in relation to the adult edu- 
cation activities of other agencies conducted at the library: 
classes in English for foreigners, Hamilton Grange Com- 
munity Council sessions, W.P.A. classes. Her comment 
about the library relation to this program in 1936 presents 


her philosophy for this period: 
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So far as has been possible we have tried to make a 
definite connection between all these activities and 
the library. The teachers have helped, and many of 
their students have joined the library and do use it. 
Talks on how to use the catalogue and the library 
have been given to the more advanced English groups. 

We need to do even more, because many of these 

people would never have entered the doors of the 

library except for these classes, 160 

Yet Mathews worked within the library and in the 
community in a pervasive context of adult education. 
Notable were her varied activities and leadership in the 
Riverside Council of Social Agencies. In 1937, she saw a 
leadership role for the library through consultation with 
other agencies on mutual problems, and in 1939 she be- 
came chairman of Adult Education Committee of Riverside 
Council, which she had sought as the place to talk over 
mutual problems. Clearly adult education provided the 
congenial common basis on which Mathews discussed li- 
brary interests. 

Beginning in 1940, Mathews' annual reports began to 
develop the theme of the library as an educational institu- 
tion. Recognition by the city's W.P.A. Adult Education 
staff of the work of the public libraries brought Mathews! 
comment that "it all gives us the feeling that more and 
more the public library is taking its rightful place and is 
being recognized as one of the important educational 
agencies in any community Asiegty on The educational role 
of the library seemed to emerge more clearly in contrast 
to roles of other community agencies, and the coming of 
World War II drew agencies into closer cooperation and 
expanded the library's function. Mathews wrote in 1942; 


If the public library is going to be considered a real 
educational force in its community it must take 
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leadership now. We must sit in with groups that 
are facing and helping to solve community problems. 
All of this takes a tremendous amount of time, and 
no one can do it if the service within the library 
is not properly functioning. The [Hamilton Grange | 
neighborhood is a particularly complicated one, but 
perhaps it can be done in wartime when it could 
not be done at any other time. 162 
This educational role for the library was rooted 
firmly in commitment to community service. Mathews and 
her staff had developed extensive knowledge of the com- 
munity through contact with agency leadership and with the 
broad cross-section of readers using the library. In pro- 
posing increased contact with community groups as part of 
the program of library services, Mathews thought it im- 
portant to make clear her motives: 
Because we have had plenty of readers coming to the 
library much of our emphasis has been put on giving 
them intelligent, efficient, friendly service within 
the library. Now however is the time we all should 
get out into the neighborhood more, not because we 
need to increase our circulation, but because the 
people of the neighborhood need to know about the 
facilities of the public library. We definitely need 
a Spanish speaking librarian. Our Readers’ Adviser 
should have time to get out to work with groups in 
the neighborhood, and this service should be pub- 
licized more than it has been to date, 163 
Community contacts were designed by Mathews, not 
to "stir up business," not to increase library status, but 
to improve the quality of service to the community. The 
work of the Readers' Adviser was seen as an important 
element in the whole program of improved service, and its 
major techniques in the 1930's (@uidance, work with com- 
munity organizations, and referrals to community oppor - 
tunities for adult education) were the focus of the swift 


development of the Hamilton Grange Branch Library be- 
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tween 1936 and 1940, 

This development at Hamilton Grange branch was 
matched in other branches of the New York Public Li- 
brary's Circulation Department. The growth stemmed 
from the major innovation of the position of the Readers' 
Adviser, assisted by the professionalization of adult serv- 
ices during the 1930's, and supported by consistent under - 
standing and encouragement from Flexner as consultant 
and Hopper as administrative chief, for both of whom this 
development was adult education. 

Adaptation to the Depression 
and World War II 

The work of the Readers' Adviser and of the branch 
readers' advisory service was in constant evolution. It 
was conducted in the context of experimentation, and it 
adapted itself to the changes in society and people's needs. 

The depression had changed the focus from planned 
programs of cultural reading to guidance in the selection 
of the needed book. Demand centered on books on practi- 
cal skills, psychology, and political and economic prob- 
lems. Flexner noted in her report for 1932 that it had 
become evident that "security is a primary essential for 


concentration and study, pitts 


and cultural reading suffered, 
A "vocational adjustment service" established in the Readers' 
Adviser's Office in 1933 involved the cooperation of the 
Carnegie Corporation, the American Association for Adult 
Education, and the New York Public Library. Its services 
concentrated on reading lists in vocational subjects and 
elementary language skills, providing guidance to books 

for the unemployed inquirers and a file of bibliographies 


for use by the professional worker at the Adjustment Serv- 
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ice offices outside the fio Flexner and Hopkins, 
reviewing in 1941 the work of the readers’ adviser, recog- 
nized that the depression uses of the services had given a 
particular direction to the development of the service. 
The depression, however, by no means established 
the final form of the Readers’ Advisory Service. While 
reading lists for individual study were less and less em- 
phasized, their total number rose steadily, with 811 lists 
prepared in 1933, and 1,007 prepared in 1939 in the Cen- 
tral Building office. On the other hand, the number of 
office interviews not resulting in reading lists rose from 
15129 to 3,675 in the-same period, +°8 Recommendation 
of titles for immediate use, consultation on reading and 
adult education with other professional educators, infor - 
mation and referral to community services, and simple 
reference and bibliographic services occupied the advisers 
in the Central Gisteay 
The new emphasis in the readers’ advisory service 
Which Flexner and Hopkins presented was that of guidance 
in the use of the library. In their introduction to the re- 
evaluation of the service, they wrote: 
We, the readers’ advisers, are pitting wits and 
experience against traditional library problems pre- 
sented by adults--problems complicated by limita- 
tions known to all librarians: inadequacy of book 
stock, of staff, of understanding of public interests. 
Facing these limiting conditions realistically, we 
have endeavored to develop through experimentation 
a personalized service intended primarily for the 
adult reader, and designed to help him find his way 
in the library. 
An echo of this emphasis concludes the volume: "They 
have taught us to help them, these people whom we should 


have taught to use the library before they reached maturi- 
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Se From the publication of this study of the readers’ 


advisory service until her death in 1944, Flexner maintained 
the focus on providing assistance in the use of the library, 
and keeping the services of planned reading and informal 
guidance to the reader's need for assistance in the use of 
the library's collections of books. 

Making Books Work, Flexner's final work published 
in 1943, was designed as a guide to the library's re- 
sources for the intelligent, purposeful adult reader. The 
use of the card catalog and the types of reference tools 
available were given emphasis, and the "special services" 
of interlibrary loan and reserves as well as the readers‘ 
adviser were explained in detail. This was a service not 
for casual readers but for purposeful readers whose use 
of the library would become more effective with this 
interpretation available. In the wartime pressure for new 
knowledge and new skills, this aspect of readers* advisory 
service appropriately developed to give new breadth to the 
service. It was distinct from the planned reading pro- 
erams and implied a greater degree of independence for 
the individual reader in his use of the library for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Similarly the shift in emphasis from the individual 
reading program to the publication of lists for the adult 
public at large assumed a greater independence of the 
adult reader in the selection of what he would read for 
educational purposes. In 1942 Hopper announced a new 
policy for the N.Y.P.L. Branch Library Book News: the 
publication of annotated book lists under the guidance of 
the Readers' Adviser's Oricon The publication of a 
full issue devoted to suggestions for serious reading in a 


great variety of subjects to “open new fields of interest 
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and build cultural background’ demonstrated the shift of 
emphasis away from the primary stress on the individual 
reading hig Extensive development of short lists for 
the Council on Books in Wartime further established the 
new pattern. 

Wartime demands on library service in New York 
were Similar to those in other parts of the country, and 
services to groups were accented from 1941, in part 
because community organizations had increased need for 
information and reading materials, and in part because 
individual leisure reading dropped significantly. In 1943 
Flexner noted that "group work, committee work, participa- 
tion in community activities, have increased and have re- 
sulted in many new opportunities and the expansion of 
many contacts.'' Some of these had a very direct relation 
to military and war production needs, "all of which taxes 
ingenuity, but gives the staff a sense of touch with ‘getting 
on with the war’ which is heartening and aainenienie © 

World War II brought to the branch libraries the 
same change in emphasis. As war production gained 
momentum and unemployment dropped, the intensive in- 
dividual service slackened. Symbolic of the whole revolu- 
tion in paitern of living was the happy proclamation of a 
Fordham Branch borrower as he shot his borrower's card 
across the library desk:' "Here, I don't need it anymore. 
I have a Te 

Defense work and the use of technical books topped 
every other subject in quantity and importance in 1941. 
Staff members from one branch library visited the local 
Shipyard to learn the kind of books needed by those build- 
ing mosquito boats, and the reading list which was dis- 


tributed to the workers had heavy use. Hopper commented 
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concerning branch services: ‘The fact of a decrease in 
circulation is accompanied by evidence of an increase in 
service,'' and added that "the staff must compensate with 
experience and intelligent service for the deficiencies of 
the book sidan 

Community group services developed extensively 
under the impact of wartime need and with the mushroom 
erowth of neighborhood agencies in the national emergency. 
The limits of this aspect of the branch libraries’ program 
were set by the fact that W.P.A. assistance came to an 
end as wartime employment rose. The size of the regular 
library staff did not increase to compensate for the loss 
of this personnel, and the addition of non-professional 
duties to the professional duties came just when librarians 
in the branches were ready to seize the initiative. In 
1938 Flexner had seen the branch advisory service as 
marking the beginning of the library's responsibility for 
its share of adult education in the community and of de- 
velopment of "extramural activities’ on a wide scale. The 
readers! advisory experience had provided insight and 
skills that prepared the branch staff to undertake success- 
fully a broad program of community service. Their im- 
portant community service provided in the face of shrink- 
ing staff underscored the achievement of the branch advi- 
sory service. 
Preserving the Uniqueness 
of the Service 

The readers’ advisory service, the major area for 
professional services to adults (both individuals and groups) 
in the branch libraries (where reference work was largely 


with young people), had constantly to be defined so that its 
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uniqueness was evident. Flexner commented: 


The effort to maintain standards has developed 
from a recognition of the fact that readers’ advi- 
sory work has certain inherent traits, that it is 
not merely good circulation or reference work, 

but a combination of both, and something more, 
Which cannot be achieved with the left hand while 
the right hand stamps a book. Readers" advisory 
service is not just a new name for an old job, 

nor is readers' adviser a new title for an assistant 
who "has always been advising readers,’177 


The needed interpretation was often given in personal 
conference with the branch readers’ advisers, but Flexner's 
influence on branch librarians' thinking was also strong. 
Pertinent to this influence is the change in tone of report- 
ing on the educational advisory service at Tompkins Square 
Branch Library from 1933 to 1934, The branch librarian 
wrote in 1933; 

Other readers were assisted in developing their 

reading interests; one young lady from the Eagle 

Pencil Company received aid in education [sic] 

herself through suggestions from the librarian. 

So much of this work is routine library work 

that much of it is done and forgotten and the 

next reader aided in quick succession, 178 
In other words, What's so unique about the readers’ advi- 
sory service? This may have precipitated a conversation, 
tactful but to the point, since the following year the same 
librarian wrote: 

The floor work, or so-called casual work with 

the reader, is constantly clarifying itself, so that, 

although so far, no really so-called adult education 

or readers' adviser work [sic] has been system- 


actically followed, the stage has been set for a 179 
continually better type of organized aid to readers. 


The marked change in thinking is as obvious as a pair of 
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new shoes, with concepts of floor work as ''casual" and the 
readers' adviser's work as "adult education" fitted in place 
but not yet thoroughly accepted. 

The need for coordination of the service from a 
central office arose from the necessity for initiation of 
new staff members into a full understanding of the service, 
As more staff gained experience and understanding of the 
essence of the service, Flexner saw that it was possible 
to drop the "dramatic" devices of the special readers’ 
adviser's desk and the posted hour of special service, and 
to extend reading list service beyond that of the planned 
reading program for the individual readersane Coor dination 
was achieved by conference and mutual exchange between 
the central office staff and the branch staff. Only occa- 
sionally was a formal meeting of branch readers’ advisers 
held. 

Flexner recognized as invaluable the opportunity for 
development of advisory services which the Readers' 
Adviser's close relationship to the branch service en- 
couraged. She saw that the time granted for preparation 
of careful planned reading sequences was an important 
training for the branch staff which, once acquired, per- 
mitted the development of more informal but equally suc- 
cessful techniques of reading suicide ae As skills were 
developed, more responsibility was granted to this area of 
service; Flexner noted in 1940 that her office's new re- 
sponsibility for N.Y.P.L. Branch Library Book News 
would permit "experimenting with different types of printed 
lists,’' and it meant an increasing integration of the advi- 
sory service into the library program. In her re- 


valuation of 1941, Flexner commented at some length: 
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Complete freedom to experiment with books and 

personnel and to carry out plans outlined when 

the office was opened has provided an opportunity 

to develop a service that is broad in all its 

implications. This is a service useful not only in 

The New York Public Library. Its base is sound, 

capable of contraction or expansion, and its tech- 

niques are flexible, with potentialities for local 

adaptation wherever the need arise and can be 

met. Attitudes and standards, carefully defined, 

have been adhered to; ways and means have been 

made to fit the time and place, 183 

With both staff participation and administrative sup- 
port for policies and program granted the Readers’ Ad- 
viser, the new service was developed with clarified objec- 
tives, well-defined techniques, and evaluated experience, 
and by the early 1940's was integrated into the branch 
library service. Throughout this experience, Flexner 
saw her work as adult education: as working with adult 
education agencies, as participating in adult education 
experiments, and as capable in itself of providing adult 
Pe Gation. ioe Flexner was aware that branch staff as a 
whole found it difficult to ally themselves with adult edu- 
cation, that "education'' was not a commonly used term by 
librarian or reader in the advisory service, and that even 
in 1941 branch librarians were seeking to find the library's 


185 


She continued, however, to interpret the readers’ advisory 


proper relation 'to adult education in its various forms. 


service in adult education terms. She wrote in 1942: 


As librarians concerned with education and the rela- 
tion of the library to this. continuing process, con- 
vinced that the library is an essential part of the 
community's educational system, it becomes neces- 
sary to set up a pattern which will enable us to 
take our proper place as a group in the plans for 
the postwar education of adults...We must carry 
our share of the war service, that is demanded by 
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the expressed need of readers. A more difficult 

problem lies before us, the formulation of a new 

approach to the need, often unrealized, for educa- 

tion through reading by adults, in preparation for 

making the peace, for willingness to participate 

in a peace that wise men may achieve. Without 

real adult education, the mass of the people may 

reject the change which must come. Surely this 

is a challenge--a stimulus to abandon the non- 

essential--to experiment within and without the 

library--to collaborate with all groups with similar 

aims, 186 

At Flexner's death in 1944, the New York Public Li- 
brary's recognition of her work identified her as "a leader 
in the field of adult education,"' and as a librarian endowed 
with a "missionary sertinenae Her contribution to the 
professionalization of adult services was a major one, 
and the growth of the Reader's Adviser's Office under her 
inspiration provided a well-rounded core of guidance serv- 
ices for adults that made books an influential factor in adult 


education. 
Research in Library Adult Education 
The Reading Surveys 


The adult education movement in the 1930's stimulated 
studies of adult reading, and Hopper in New York stood 
ready to support such inquiry. With a grant from the A- 
merican Association for Adult Education, in the summer 
of 1932 Douglas Waples of the University of Chicago's 
Graduate Library School studied the pattern of reading in 
the population served by the Seward Park Branch Library. 
In identifying the purposes for which the study was under- 
taken, Waples proposed that knowledge of who reads how 


much of what sort of thing and from what source would 
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provide an index to social intelligence and would make it 
possible to compare reading as a vehicle for communica- 
tion of ideas with other mediass > While recognizing 
"intellectual" purposes for reading, along with vocational 
and recreational, Waples reserved the term ‘adult edu- 
cation" to refer to the state and federal government pro- 
grams of the depression era, and saw the relationship 
between such programs and reading to be one of cause and 
effect. Reading, in and of itself, was not--in Waples' 
view --adult education. 

William C. Haygood's study of users of the New 
York Public Library in January, 1936, included some of 
the same type of research to identify the library's readers. 
It went much further into the kind of use which readers 
made of library materials, and their degree of satisfaction. 
Financial assistance for this study came from the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, and the American Library WesOcitiOntn a Haygood 
showed a more pervasive concern for adult education as it 
related to library service, He referred to a ‘current 
professional absorption in adult education," yet he noted 
that the concept of the public library as "the people's uni- 
versity" had fallen into disrepute as a "Smug cliché." 
Nevertheless he found that comments from an ardent 
minority of library users gave a strong support to the 
phrase, and quoted at length a number who viewed the 
public library as their ‘alma wegvecte In his summary 
Haygood cited five "significant public services rendered by 
libraries,"' three of which were specifically thought of in 


the mid-thirties by many to be adult education: 
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Helping foreigners adjust themselves to the conditions 
of American life; ministering to the needs of those 
unable to purchase literature for themselves; 

helping to cushion the shock of the depression; 

providing educational means of acquiring the equiva- 

lent of a formal academic background; serving as 
an organized agency for the promotion of the adult 
education movement, and others. 
Any interpretation of the library's service to readers as 
adult education, however, seemed strained in Haygood's 
report and probably was included to satisfy AAAE as one 
sponsor of the study. 

Hopper, in reporting on this study to the Library 
Institute at the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago in 1936, saw the Haygood study as not essen- 
tially a study of library adult education but as having 
interests in common with adult education. He pointed out 
that the study furnished "not only a basis for describing 
changing reading interests, but also supplying material 
that should be of use in the problem of ‘readable books' 
and in throwing light on the reading of groups, which 
Should be of interest and value in the field of adult educa- 
ie Oe 
tion. 

The Haygood study fairly consistently received in- 
terpretation in an adult education context. Deoch Fulton's 
editorial on the survey's view of the adult education func- 
tion of the library was pointed and pessimistic. 'Tf a 
library is correct in its assumption that treading maketh 
a full man' and that the function of the library is to sup- 
ply nourishing rations and encourage their consumption," 
he wrote, "then more than a hint of failure to meet public 
need is given by the results of the questionna irom He 
went on to question the adult education objective, and to 


cast doubt on the efficacy of branch library book collections 
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in fulfilling the educational function, Fulton commented: 


That there is an enormous adult population at 

present untouched by the Library was also made 

evident, but there was, of course, no direct in- 

dication whether this condition was due to failure 

on the part of the Library or a vast popular (and 

normal?) apathy towards the subject of adult edu- 

cation. The number of readers who credited the 

Library with the greater part of their education and 

who still find it helpful would seem to show that, 

given enough determination, a reader can still 

extract some benefit from the branch libraries, 194 
This influential staff member thought of reading of a certain 
kind as adult education, but was highly critical of the level 
on which this adult education objective was being realized, 
and questioned its Significance. 

In spite of the general importance attached to the 
relationship between studies of readers’ use of books and 
adult education, stress in the New York Public Library 
adult education program lay instead on community surveys 
and intimate knowledge of the community organizations, 
Hopper preferred community contacts and group services to 
formal reading studies as a method of exploring adult in- 


terests and needs, 
Readable Books 


The analysis of readable books in the New York Pub- 
lic Library was undertaken as a depression era concern 
in the context of adult education. A list of simple, read- 
able books, to be used in connection with the government's 
educational projects for the unemployed throughout the 
country, was prepared by Doris Hoit of the staff, under the 
guidance of the ALA Board on the Library and Adult Edu- 
cation while Hopper was its See Hopper identi- 


fied the standards of readability to be "freshness of ex- 
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pression, ‘simplicity, and vigor,'' with appeal to literate 
fonene aden tee This interest in readable books put em- 
phasis not on library activities but on its book resources 
and upon service to the adult of limited education. 

The Central Circulation Branch developed a circula- 
ting collection of pamphlets selected for their clear, non- 
technical information in simple and readable form, which 
was reported to have been so useful that the pamphlets 
were "worn to Bhredsin The staff did not discuss this 
collection in terms of adult education, although for those 
initiating the project the link was there. 

During the 1930's Hopper, Flexner, and Edge main- 
tained an active interest in readable books as a resource 
for adult education. Hopper was probably the most in- 
formed librarian present at the conference on materials 
for adult education called by the Rockefeller Fourcuien sae 
Flexner had a long sustained interest and considerable 
influence on the production of readable materials for adults, 
which she never referred to as adult education per se, but 
for which adult education uses were always implieitauan 
In 1940, as a member of the ALA Subcommittee on Read- 
able Books, she studied reader reaction in six branch li- 
braries to the People's Library developed by the Reada- 
bility Laboratory of Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and published by Macmillan Company. Edge, author of the 
annotated list of readable materials, Books for Self-Educa- 
tion, made no reference to "adult education" in her preface 
but relied on the title to carry by implication the connec- 
tion between books that provided "easy, readable approaches 
to many fields of knowledge" and adult éciicat iota 

Formal attention to readable books was developed 


again in the 1950's as Mathews, Durkes, and Oko guided 
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jointly an in-service training project that centered on 
identifying the level of readability of materials deemed 
suitable for the foreign born learning English and for the 
new adult literate. Reporting their project, they did not 
refer to adult education, but pointed--as Hoit had--to 
probable use by "librarians and teachers of Sane All 
three were librarians concerned with adult education and 
provided an adult education context for this study of read- 
able materials. 

At no point in the New York Public Library's thinking 
about readability did readable books or their bibliography 
become adult education, but their appropriate relationship 
as a tool or resource for adult education was firmly es- 
tablished. 


Community Group Programs in the Depression 
W.P.A. Programs as Adult Education 


The Emergency Adult Education Program of New York 
City was begun in December, 1932, and included counseling, 
nursery school, and recreation programs as well as formal 
group programs for adults that involved workers' education, 
cultural courses, homemaking and parent education, forums 
and discussion programs, music, and the Federal Theatre 
Project. 20 The application by these groups to the New 
York Public Library for space led to an expansion of 
function for many of the branch libraries. Using relief 
workers to rehabilitate auditoriums and assembly rooms 
that had fallen into disrepair in the period of the 1920's, 
Hopper saw these programs as providing the occasion for 
reviving the educational and civic value of these facilities sas 


Their first use was for the Federal Theatre Project 
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which began in 1934 in the 135th Street Branch and expand- 
ed within a year to five branches. Reporting in 1936 on 
the library's adult education program, Hopper included the 
"little theatres'' in the list of services which also identified 
as adult education the readers’ advisory service forums, 
discussion groups, lectures, classes, and concerts. 

The drama groups were among those given prominence by 
Hopper as adult education. 

Justification of this adult education activity was sought 
in its relation to library materials. As W.P.A. funds to 
sustain the theatre project ran low, and contributions or 
fees were sought to cover essential costs for costumes, 
royalties, and coaching, Hopper made a plea for a change 
in the library's regulation that forbad collection of a 
voluntary contribution or fee by groups using the library 
buildings. He saw abandonment of the neighborhood drama 
program as 'very unfortunate as these activities are by no 
means an unimportant part of our work and are directly 
connected with book lisesi 

The adult education motivation in the W.P.A. projects 
and classes and related library group programs was 
strongly enunciated by Hopper, but these programs were 
seen by the branch librarians for the most part as 
“activities,'' and only occasionally as "adult education ac- 
tivities, 170! The W.P.A. forums held in the neighborhood 
provided an opportunity for branch libraries to lend books 
from exhibits and to distribute reading lists, following the 
national pattern of library cooperation, but this was not 
cited regularly as adult education. Markowitz at Woodstock 
saw the adult school class visits to the library as a way of 
reaching the "new racial groups in the neighborhood" and 


interpreted library forums as "real community affairs", 
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Despite her frequent enthusiasm for adult education, both 
in terms of the librarian's important contribution and the 
community's need for it, fundamentally she saw the library 
as the community center of intellectual activities cooper- 
ating with the W.P.A., the schools and other neighborhood 
agencies. In the long-term analysis, staff members 
tended to view the W.P.A. as an "outside agency" for adult 
education with whom the library ''cooperated,"’ not one 
whose adult education objectives were accepted by the li- 


brary as itS own. 
Group Programs as Adult Education 


Hopper's skillful utilization of the W.P.A. adult edu- 
cation program to further the development of the library's 
program led to a well-recognized emphasis on adult edu- 
cation in the New York Public Library during the 1930's, 
His thorough acquaintance with national thinking on adult 
education in the 1930's, his commitment to the adult edu- 
cation function of the library, combined with his skillful 
leadership of a diverse group of highly competent branch 
librarians, permitted Hopper and the Circulation Depart- 
ment to experiment with a highly diversified program of 
activities. While limited by inadequate resources, this 
program was rooted in community needs and displayed 
the characteristics of library adult education, as viewed 
by Hopper and some of his staff and by the professional 
leaders in this field. 

Inevitably a question would arise concerning the ap- 
propriate relation of a new activity to the library, or con- 
cerning its link to adult education. Hopper found the 
touchstone for the appropriateness of a library adult educa- 


tion service to be its reliance on books. When he reported 
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the Ottendorfer Branch Library's opera-listening groups, 
Hopper wrote in 1937: "Groups listening in a library to 
opera broadcasts may or may not be ‘adult education,' 
but at least it is an interesting experiment, particularly 
when associated with books "70° 

The sudden expansion in function which came with 
the extensive involvement of branch libraries with the 
W.P.A. program of adult education may have been tolerable 
to the branch librarians primarily because they could view 
this not as change but as fulfillment of their earlier ob- 
jectives of community service. Precise analysis of com- 
munity needs continued to be reflected in the branch library 
reports in the 1930's, and the technique of formal com- 
munity survey was used in enough situations to make this 
an accepted bechniqueme cc: Even such important city-wide 
adult education programs as the People's Institute were 
thought of by some librarians primarily as a service to 
the Reiohborioods cae 

Typically the branch librarians viewed their role in 
community as not merely cooperating with projects of other 
agencies, but as taking the initiative in discovering and 
serving the needs of the community. In 1935, the librar- 
ian of the Tompkins Square Branch Library wrote: 

The Adult Education classes have permeated the 

neighborhood. A large project at the Christadora 

House, embodying classes in many fields, has been 

active all Fall. It is too soon to tell what sustained 

value this will have for the cultural development 

of the community. The relation between these 

classes and the library has not been entirely 

clarified. The library has cooperated. It has 

bought special books in photography for the class 

in that subject. It does not, however, want to be 


entirely motivated by the push of class work, 
either for the schools or for the more spontaneous 
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classes. The library heritage to develop thinking, 

to present all sides, to maintain freedom of choice, 

should never be lost sight of, 211 
This came from the branch library whose foreign assistant 
had been honored for her work with the Polish community 
by bestowal of a medal by the Polish Porat eine 

Thus, for most branch librarians the acceptance of 
W.P.A. adult classes and programs into the branch li- 
braries was an occasion for tying the library program into 
a community event. Acceptance of the new service and in- 
creasing familiarity with its techniques came in the normal 
course of serving the community. The term ‘adult educa- 
tion'' was more frequently used to identify the purposes of 
the W.P.A. than it was appropriated to describe the li- 
brary's adaptation of service to new community demands. 

Strong community-centered orientation of the branches 
supplemented by extensive and widespread branch activity 
with the varied W.P.A. programs prepared the librarians 
of the New York Public Library's Circulation Department 
to take somewhat in their stride Alvin Johnson's challenge 
to leadership in 1938. The publication of The Public Li- 
brary--A People's University, encouraged such librarians 
as Mathews at Hamilton Grange Branch Library to be 
more articulate about library adult education and community 
leadership, and it led Hopper to interpret to the librarians 
their own success: 

It has always been the policy of the Library to 

have the branch librarians co-operate as fully 

as possible with community, educational, civic 


and welfare groups, and not infrequently are they 
the real leaders, 213 
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Organization for Adult Education, 
1945-1948 


Blueprint for the Circulation 
Department 

Francis R. St. John came to the New York Public 
Library as Chief of the Circulation Department in 1941 on 
Hopper's move to the directorship of the library. As As- 
sistant Library Director at the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
from 1939 to 1941, he had been involved in the discussions 
of adult education that took place at that time. In his 
first report as Chief of the Circulation Department, St. 
John departed from his predecessor's habit of devoting 
a section of the report to "adult education,*' which term 
he did not use in the report, and he modified the signifi- 
cance of the readers’ advisory Service by commenting that 
"the service of the readers’ advisers seems, to those 
engaged in it, increasingly essentiaienee An early 
memorandum from St. John to the branch librarians 
stressed the importance of librarians' talks to community 
eroups, which he viewed as a normal library function and 
"one of the most effective ways of extending and making 
known our activities." Thus, in several ways, St. 
John's approach to adult services reflected the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library's prevailing climate during the period 
he had been on its staff. 

From 1943 to 1945, Esther Johnston was Acting 
Chief of the Circulation Department while St. John served 
in the United States Army. Her reports demonstrate her 
reluctance to use the term "adult education," which for her 
carried a sense of "'dullness and doinz-good-to-otheneete ae 


Although upon Jennie Flexner's death in 1944 she noted 
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Flexner's fine contribution to the library, and although she 
detailed a wealth of "special activities'' for adults within 
the library and in cooperation with city and neighborhood 
organizations, Johnston referred at that time only to the 
Art Education Project lectures as ''a regular feature of the 
Library's activities in adult education."' She implied that 
adult education included a variety of "activities," but did 
not make clear the purposes or scope of the adult education 
program. 

From 1941 through 1944, the New York Public Library 
did not have an administrativs leadership strongly com- 
mitted to the idea of library adult education. 

Upon his return to the New York Public Library in 
1945, Francis St. John brought a new approach to adult 
education. Whereas he had not used "adult education" as a 
term of significance between 1941 and 1943, in his 1945 
request for annual reports, he specifically asked: '"De- 
scribe adult education activities for individuals and groups. 
What opportunities do you see for future expansion of this 
program gals Further, a chain of events which he set in 
motion following his return was concerned primarily with 
the adult education aspects of the Circulation Department's 
service. 

Adult education purposes were uppermost in St. John's 
mind as he, Hopper, and twenty members of the Circulation 
Department staff met on February 28th and March 6th in 
1946 to "take stock of our present assets and current ac- 
tivities and to formulate a directive for the future as a 
guide for all of netaue The first draft of the Blueprint, 
distributed to the staff on March 27, 1946, was strongly 
oriented toward adult education both in its statement of 


purpose and in the proposals for the future. The state- 
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ment opened: "The purpose of the Library is to stimulate 
the voluntary educational development of the individual 
through books and other media as they may be tested. "—0 

After discussion of this draft, a second and final 
statement, somewhat revised, was issued in July, 1946. 
The changes between the first and second forms of the 
statement related primarily to the adult education function 
of the library, and the restatement was provided to answer 
staff criticism of the original emphasis on adult educationa 
The July version acknowledged multiple goals for the li- 
brary and dropped the specific reference to "other media."' 
The revised statement opened: ''The purpose of the Library 
is to make available to all the people recorded knowledge 
for their education and recreation, to stimulate the volun- 
tary development of the individual, to encourage intelligent 
participation in the democratic society in which we lives 1724 

The fundamentally adult education tenor of the Blue- 
print, however, remained unchanged from March to July. 
The statement of the five functions by which the library 
achieved its purpose remained unchanged in content, and 
the rearrangement of sequence only re-emphasized the 
educational aspects of the library's service. The section 
on 'Techniques,'’ which provided the essence of the educa- 
tional program for adults, remained essentially unchanged, 
The two concluding paragraphs, which emphasized the need 
to perform the educational service to adults within the 
unique role of librarianship, underwent no revision in the 
second version. 

The section on techniques and the conclusion in the 
Blueprint presented most clearly the concept of library 
adult education held by the administrative and supervisory 


staff in 1946, Techniques used by the librarian in fulfilling 
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the library purpose were identified in the Blueprint as the 


readiness to: 


ee.serve the individual in his efforts to attain full 
educational development by providing reading 
guidance and information services, along with 
books, pictures, and other needed materials, 


«..[be] ever on the alert not only to satisfy the 
individual's educational needs, but to stimulate him 
to further development by such aids as exhibits and 
reading lists, and also by group activities such as 
discussion groups, story hours, reading groups, 
and listening groups, etc. 


«+e work closely with other educational groups to 
the end that all educational efforts and experiments 
shall be coordinated for the fullest benefit of the 
individual, 


»»ework actively with the publishers to indicate the 
need for books in specific fields and...act as liaison 
officers to interpret the public reaction to authors and 
the publishing field, 223 


The final admonition from St. John to the staff in 
this document was that, having identified the library pur- 
poses and techniques, the librarian should engage in those 
areas specifically and not be swept by the need demon- 


strated for other services into providing them: 


In conclusion, let me say that there is one point 
which was recurrent throughout the Committee's 
discussion though it was never stated in so many 
words. 


Although the profession of librarianship touches 
many Other fields, let us remember that a li- 
brarian cannot be ‘all things to all men." Let us 
keep before us the point at which our function 
ends and the field of the social worker, the school 
teacher, the educational advisor, the vocational 
counselor begins. Let us defer to those whose 
resources in their own fields are greater than 
ours. Let us be librarians !224 
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This was the- warning of Jennings in 1926, and a concern 
of critics of library adult education throughout the period 
of this study. Here, once again, it appeared in support 
of what was essentially thought of as a library's education 
program for adults as well as for children and young 
people. 

In a sense, the Blueprint was formulated as a founda- 
tion on which to base the new Office of Adult Services, 
announced two days after the distribution of the original 
Blueprint. The direct use of the term "adult education" 
in the announcement of the Office lent significance to the 
thinking behind the Blueprint, since the announcement was 
developed simultaneously and on the same subject by St. 
John and Mathews, who shared in the preparation of both 
documents. The retention of the major part of the pre- 
sentation of educational services to adults in the Blueprint 
itself confirmed the commitment of St. John and the super- 
visory staff to what was essentially for them adult educa- 


tion. 
The Office of the Readers' Adviser 


Since its establishment in 1929, the Office of the 
Readers' Adviser had been looked to as one of the primary 
sources of adult education leadership in the New York Pub- 
lic Library. With Flexner's death, adult education leader - 
ship arose in three important areas: the Readers' Ad- 
viser's Office itself, the branch librarians, and public 
relations. Each of the three illuminated particular con- 
cepts of library adult education. 

After an interim period of a year, in 1946 Hopper 
appointed Robert E. Kingery to the position of Reader s' 


Adviser. Kingery, a young professional librarian and 
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army veteran, came to this position at a time when 
veterans’ demands were heavy in areas of vocational and 
educational information and readjustment to civilian life. 
Two new services were developed immediately: an ex- 
tensive vocational file and a subject guide to adult courses 
offered in New York and environs. As Readers' Adviser, 
Kingery conducted public affairs discussion groups in 
order to ''consider the ways in which reading could be 
dove-tailed into interest in public affairs." Under the joint 
sponsorship of the library and the New York Adult Educa- 
tion Council, he conducted a weekly radio discussion pro- 
2 
gram, ''Problems in Focus." # 

These various services stemmed from a clearly- 
stated philosophy at whose core was a conviction that "'li- 
braries will become more effective in the life of the com- 
munity as they discover ways of relating their wares to 
the interests which capture people."2° Kingery commented 
on the opportunity which service to the returning veteran 
offered: 

To us, the returning veteran has been a public 

relations opportunity. We have felt that if, in 

his time of readjustment, the library was there 

with the answers to the questions he asked he 

would continue to turn to the library in future 

years. It is generally accepted that the Ameri- 

can Army of the Second World War was a reading 

army. We felt that all possible effort should be 

made to help the discharged soldier become a 

reading citizen, 227 
He justified active connection with a labor union institute 
by the comment: 'Tt appears that the effective way to get 
labor interested in the library is first to be interested in 
labor."’ He saw educational broadcasting as a method of 


making library services known and of integrating the use of 
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; 228 
library materials with subjects of interest to listeners. 


Kingery envisioned some sharp changes in emphasis 
in the work of the Readers' Adviser's Office. In review- 
ing his first year as Readers’ Adviser, he questioned the 
primary stress on list-making aspects of the work, when 
vocational and educational information, group discussion, 
and radio education were also valuable techniques for 
Wet, : nae 
'vyiving the library an educational focus and emphasis. 

He went on further to give his reason for promoting what 
he felt was a new approach: 

Readers' advisory work is not a matter of position, 

of a sign above the door, or necessarily of a 

special division. Rather, the idea seems to be 

expressed in a state of mind. It may well be 

that the time has come for some consideration 

of how that state of mind can be integrated into 

the whole library structure. 

Kingery's objective, then, was to infuse the total program 
of services to adults with the educational purpose which 
had been the spirit of the readers’ advisory service, 
rather than emphasizing Flexner's major technique, the 
planned reading program. 

The second year of service under Kingery continued 
the development along the lines of the first year. The 
program of interpretation of the library resources to the 
veteran continued, with some 750 veterans reached 
through talks to classes in business training, about 50 
percent of whom came individually to the library for a 
follow-up visit, i Vocational information service was 
developed intensively with the addition of a trained voca- 
tional counselor on a volunteer basis. Kingery justified 
this departure from tradition in terms of the obligation in 


a democracy to assist an individual to develop his full 
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potential. 

This second year also saw Kingery giving book talks 
on ‘Ideas in Books," avoiding best sellers that needed no 
advertisement and emphasizing books "which dealt with 
ideas significant for living in this present."’ He led two 
Great Books discussion groups, and developed a fully 
annotated list for the first series of this discussion pro- 
eram. Having analyzed the results of Byron Hopkins' 
study of the number of titles actually read on individually 
tailored reading lists, he concluded that the 5 percent read 
was too small to justify the time spent on their preparation. 
Accordingly, in 1947, the office "tended to substitute rec- 
ommendations of two, three or four books with the sug- 
gestion that the reader call again when he was ready to 
fankemtiemicat step,’ There were, *however, over three 
hundred long lists prepared during the year, "where there 
was reasonable certainty that the list would be used as a 
whole, "732 

Kingery did not discuss the work of the Readers' 
Adviser in terms of adult education, but the context of 
educational services to adults was clear. Further, he 
worked closely and continuously with the New York Adult 
Education Council, and shared in professional programs on 
library adult education. ae 

In 1947, aware of changes in the making for the 
Readers’ Adviser's Office, Kingery summarized in his 
annual report the long-term achievements of the Office. 

He identified the essence of what had developed here; a 
particularization of the educational function of the library, 
establishing the library as an educational institution in the 
eyes of other educators and providing a center for the develop- 


ment of techniques for serving readers. He concluded: 
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Inherent in the above, of course, is an emphasis on 
readers rather than on materials. This point of 
view, applicable to the whole library operation, 
may very well be the most important contribution 
which this service has made in its nineteen years, 
a contribution which must inevitably be credited 

to Miss Jennie Flexner, 234 


He went on to comment on the great potential of 
this office as a training ground, pointing out a danger in 
concentration of educational activity within a single office 
and in a limited number of staff members. Toa 
significant degree, of course, branch services had been 
related to the Central Office during Flexner's time; but 
Kingery, sensing a growing isolation forced upon the 
Office, warned that this reduced its effectiveness, In 1944 
he had pointed to confusion in the overlapping functions of 
the Readers’ Adviser's Office and the newly established 
Office of Adult Services. This duplication of function was 
eliminated and the library's organization for adult educa- 
tion was clarified in 1948 by the uniting of the Office of 
the Readers' Adviser with the Office of Adult Services, 

Kingery, in his two years’ service as Readers’ Ad- 
viser, had sustained the strong adult education commit- 
ment of the Office and had diversified its approach to 


service, 
The Office of Adult Services 


The Office of Adult Services had been established 
in the Circulation Department of the New York Public Li- 
brary early in 1946, oa with Mildred Van Deusen Mathews 
as Supervisor. The intended link between the Office of 
Adult Services and adult education leadership for the library 


system was made clear in the very first sentence of the 
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At this time of great public interest in all kinds 

of adult education, many public libraries are giving 

careful consideration to their services to adults, 

Therefore, it is fitting that the Circulation Depart- 

ment of The New York Public Library set up an 

Office of Adult Services and integrate it into the 

existing framework of areas of service. The 

need for such an office has long been felt. The 

excellent work which has been carried on over a 

period of years with children and young people 

has made the lack of such organized effort for 

the adult all the more obvious, 237 

This office for the first time provided a locus for 
stimulation and guidance of the total program of branch 
services to adults, the guidance which some branch li- 
brarians had seen so acutely needed, and which they did 
not find in the more limited authority of the Readers’ 
Adviser's Office. The Office of Adult Services was in- 
tended to bear the responsibility for library adult educa- 
tion, but used the term “adult services" rather than ‘adult 
education" in its title, appropriate because its chief 
Objective was to establish professional service to adults 

2 

on a basis parallel to that for children and young gd 

Diffusion of "adult education'' within adult services 
might then be assumed as the concept behind the establish- 
ment of this area of service. Yet the memorandum 
announcing the new Office in 1946 also referred to adult 
education in other terms more specific. In addition to 
bearing responsibility for stimulating and assisting the 
“organization and direction of adult services" in the branch 
libraries, the Office would supervise the branch readers' 
advisers and a Readers' Adviser's Office in the projected 


Donnell Library. It would also "work with'' the general 
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adult professional assistants, and assist and stimulate 
book selection for adult education purposes rather than 
directly supervise this work. Work with community organi- 
zations and liaison with community agencies concerned with 
adult education were also assumed as the Office's respon- 
Sibility for the system. Adult education activities and 
resources for such activities were to be coordinated by the 
Supervisor. a 

The scope of "adult services'’ was defined as including: 
service to individual readers; library-sponsored groups; 
the provision of book talks, book reviews, and special 
collections to non-library groups; the preparation of read- 
ing lists; aid in planning programs; and provision of li- 
brary staff members as speakers and active members of 
community organizations. The work of the branch readers’ 
advisers to be supervised by the Office was defined in 
terms of the Flexner concept of readers’ advisory service: 

One of the most important duties of a branch 

Readers’ Adviser is to stimulate the interest of 

the rest of the adult professional staff in books and 

their use with people. She should also instruct 

them in interview procedure and list making. She 

Should assist with book selection and community 

work and stimulate the participation of the staff 

in these two fields of branch service. She should 

also serve as a liaison officer between her branch 

and the office of adult services. She should main- 

tain statistics to evaluate and measure service, 

She is in charge of any list making which may 

be done for the branch. Regular meetings of 

the Branch Readers' Advisers will be held, 240 

In 1946, the scope of the Office of Adult Services, 
then, overlapped that of the Readers' Adviser's Office as 
Flexner had developed contact with branches, and there 


were plans to set up a parallel central service under the 
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Office of Adult Services eleven blocks away in the pro- 
jected Donnell Library. For two years both offices--one 
by tradition and one by administrative decision--bore re- 
sponsibility for the same areas of adult services, and 
were officially linked with adult education leadership for 
the library system. The administration of the Circulation 
Department of the New York Public Library was seeking a 
change in organization and a new direction. Examination 
of the differences between the two central offices, tradi- 
tional and innovating, reveal the change in concept of li- 
brary adult education. 

The basic distinction between the Readers' Adviser's 
Office and the Office of Adult Services in system-wide 
adult education lay in the authority which each had dele- 
gated to it to carry out similar tasks. The Readers' 
Adviser's Office under Flexner had exerted its leadership 
without supervisory responsibility except over a small 
esroup of branch readers’ advisers in a segment of their 
professional function; the Office of Adult Services was 
delegated supervisory responsibility over those persons 
filling the position of branch readers’ advisers, and only 
Slightly less specifically over the general professional a- 
dult assistants, which included a much greater proportion 
of the professional staff. To neither office was super - 
vision of the branch librarian delegated, but the Office of 
Adult Services alone was given responsibility for stimula- 
tion of the adult services which they supervised, and for 
consulting and advising on the book collections, the build- 
ing of which was a chief prerogative of the branch librar- 
ians. The clear delegation of attention to the total scope 
of adult services, the breadth of supervisory responsibility 


over branch staff, and the close work with branch librar - 
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ians, then,” characterized the work of the Office of Adult 
Services as distinct from the Readers* Adviser's Office. 
Such a department as the Office of Adult Services 
represented in the New York Public Library was seen as 
essential to a solidly professional service to adults, and 
was established to further the adult education interests of 
the library. It is not straining the context in which the 
new Office was created to conclude that adult education 
was seen by the library administration as constituting the 
major contribution to the professionalization of the services 
to adults, which was implemented by a reorganization per - 
mitting its infusion throughout the Circulation Department. 
On this, Mathews, who probably drafted the announcement, 


and St. John, who signed it, seemed to be at one. 
The Public Relations Office 


During this same period a third approach to library 
adult education was developed. At the moment that the 
leadership of the Readers' Adviser's Office was implicitly 
questioned, and just as the Office of Adult Services was 
beginning to develop its role with the branch libraries, the 
Public Relations Office was established by the Director and 
began to make important contributions to the educational 
services to adults. 

From 1937 to 1941, Miss Gretchen Garrison had 
been in charge of publicity and public relations for the 
Circulation Department, promoting branch exhibits and 
working with library publearionser 74 In 1940 Hopper 
reported the readers’ advisory service with particular 
satisfaction in the fact that the community contacts which 
the service afforded drew 'hitherto untouched groups" into 


use of the branch libraries. Garrison's work supported 
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the work of the Readers’ Adviser's Office and the branch 
advisory personnel in publishing reading lists and inter - 
preting services of the library. 

Joseph T. Wheeler came as public relations officer 
in 1941, and developed a staff and more extensive pro- 
eram. Etta Wedge, first as his assistant, and then as 
director of public relations, was in charge of the N.Y.P.L. 
Branch Library Book News, and worked actively with branch 
libraries in developing publicity for branch activities;-*- 
In the fall, 1946, very shortly after the establishment of 
the Office of Adult Services, the Public Relations Office 
was greatly expanded under the direction of Anna L. Glantz 
and with the strong support of the library's new Director, 
Ralph A. Beals. 

Glantz's view of the function of the Public Relations 
Office emphasized its responsibility for increasing the use 
of professional services, and tied its activities closely to 
those services whose use depended strongly upon the pro- 
motional program: lectures, music and art series, con- 
certs, exhibitions, and other branch library activities for 
adults and children. Glantz phrased the rationale of the 
Public Relations Office thus at the end of her first year 
as Chief: 

The primary purpose of a library public relations 

program lies in the field of social principles. 

Better living for all and a better-informed public are 

the result of a wider spread of knowledge; a lively 

factor in attaining that education should be the public 
library. The major activity of a public relations 
staff, then, is to attract more users, to bring the 
library to the attention of the public frequently, and 


to make them aware of what interest and profit it 
offers them. 243 


During this period, Glantz and her staff had worked in- 
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tensively on the establishment of a program of current 
events discussion, which in the final analysis came under 
the supervision of the Office of Adult Services, but for 
which the Public Relations Office had provided both plan- 
ning and promotion. ore 

Reflecting in 1958 on the work of her office in the 
late 1940's, Glantz stated that library public relations 
work involved "doing adult education,"' and that in the early 
months and years of the Office of Adult Services, the sup- 
plementary and supporting role of the Public Relations Of- 
fice in this was much more important. She noted that in 
the middle 1950's the work of the Public Relations Office 
had dropped out of adult education work to a large degree 
as it gave up planning and promotion and became a "more 
routine operation" of carrying publicity about the senvicestae 
For Glantz, then, in the 1940's and in the 1950's, adult 
education stressed group activities and formal programs, 
and the Public Relations Office was involved insofar as it 
contributed to the substance of the program or activity 
through planning or through promotion to secure participants 
or audience for these services. Adult education had, in 
the 1940's, been accepted by the Public Relations Office as 
its responsibility, but growth in the staff of the Office of 
Adult Services had shifted that responsibility to the grow- 
ing department. ate By the 1950's Mathews had re-estab- 
lished a balance between the service and public relations 
elernents in the adult education program similar to the 
balance achieved by Flexner: the service department 
accepting responsibility for both provision of services and 
interpretation and promotion of these services, while the 
public relations department supported their work with 


publicity and publications, 
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Thus, by the beginning of the 1950's, the Office of 
Adult Services had established its role of leadership in 
the branch library system's program of adult education, 
with a former branch librarian as Supervisor. The 
Readers’ Adviser's approach had been absorbed as part of 
a total adult services program, and the Public Relations 
Office was relinquishing program planning and promotion 
to concentrate on publicity. Planning of adult services, 
as well as stimulation and guidance of the adult profes- 
sional staff, were clearly achieved as functions of the Of- 
fice of Adult Services, and the Supervisor of Adult Serv- 
ices viewed the program she supervised as an adult edu- 


cation program. 


Librar y-Sponsored Group Programs 
Group Programs, 1931-1946 


Individual branches of the New York Public Library 
had sponsored group programs at various times from the 
early 1920's. These programs were thought of as "'out- 
Side" or "special" activities, although they involved the use 
of library materials. The Mothers’ Club had been pat- 
terned on settlement house service, but had a particular 
library application in the discussion of books. The library 
share in the People's Institute program was small group 
discussion of readings. Through a community council, 
the Harlem Adult Education Experiment fostered forums 
and discussion groups inside and outside the library, with 
librarians providing initiative and leadership. The federal 
government's W.P.A. program of adult education classes 
stimulated more diversified library-sponsored group pro- 


erams throughout the branch system: open-house evenings, 
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opera-listening groups, and so forth. The sources of 
stimulation had been varied, no one pattern or philosophy 
had dominance, but library resources and services were 
consistently involved. 

In 1931, Helen J. Grannis wrote an account of the 
Circulation Department's “special collections and activities, *' 
providing a review of library-sponsored group programs, 
which she referred to as "Supplementary activities."' Sup- 
plementary to the provision of the book collection though 
these services were, she thought of them as insuring a 
“well-rounded program,"'' necessary for a successful "'cul- 
tural center.'' Grannis viewed these group services and 
special collections as important proof that the library was 
an institution performing an important educational function, 
and that it was not "a huge slot machine for dispensing 
fiction to eleven and one-half million borrowers a Pee 

Hopper, who referred to the library's group pro- 
erams On occasion as activities’ or detailed them as 
"meetings, classes, etc.,'' usually identified such group 
programs as “adult education" in his formal repent eae 
His example was re-enforced by Mortimer Adler and Alvin 
Johnson from outside the library in viewing group programs 
as part of library adult Ecicationt aan A staff member's 
paper drew on Johnson's comment that it is the rare per- 
son who can by himself sustain interest in his adult educa- 
tional course, but most readers need personal contact, 
the impact of mind upon mind to persist in educational 
reading, 2°" 

For others on the staff, the group programs were a 
distinguishing mark of professional adult services. Mathews, 
in defending staff for the professional adult services at 


Hamilton Grange Branch in 1938, enumerated a book 
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discussion group and a program of book reviewing as part 
of the "extra-curricular library work" which adult assist- 
ants had come to see as essential professional Beeuice se 
Martin, in 1941, repeating her strong plea for a truly 
professional adult service, placed stress on the group 
Services as typifying the kind of development which she 
envisioned not as "adult education" but as professional 


librarianship: 


For years it has seemed to me that children's 
librarians in New York develop as individuals and 
as professional workers because the emphasis in 
their work is on professional activities--story 
hours, classes, clubs, festivals, school events, 
puppet shows, etc. The work of the adult staff, 
on the other hand, is organized with emphasis 

on clerical work. School and reference assistants 
and readers’ advisers have a chance to develop 
professional skill. Other adult assistants are 
occupied most of the time with clerical routine. 


ee» the whole system would profit, I am certain, 

from a new division of adult work with clerical 

tasks performed by those trained to do them and 

work in the field or in the building with neighbor - 

hood classes, clubs, labor organizations, forums, 

exhibits, and special kinds of work as posters, 

publicity, bibliographies, etc., carried on by those 

with the necessary qualifications, 292 

In 1944, Dr. Walter Knittle, Director of the Evening 
Session of the College of the City of New York (CCNY) 
asked the New York Public Library to co-sponsor its adult 
evening class program and to house some of the classes in 
the neighborhood branch libraries. The program was 
approved as an "experiment" in the light of the close re- 
lation promised between the courses and neighborhood in- 
terests and books. “>> Library co-sponsorship went beyond 
housing the CCNY adult classes in two important aspects: 


joint determination of the subjects of the courses to be 
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offered in the local branch library, and a program of li- 
brarians' talks to the adult classes on reading, use of the 
library, and the library resources and services. The 
general acceptance of the CCNY classes as adult education 
and the library's participation in this as adult education, 
made the program a point of reference for the staff in 


interpretation of library adult education in the mid-1940's, 


Public Affairs Discussion 
Programs, 1946 

In 1946 and 1947, with Mathews' assumption of re- 
sponsibility for the Office of Adult Services, and with 
Beals as Director, the New York Public Library initiated 
a new emphasis in its program of library-sponsored small 
group discussion. By December, 1947, there were twenty- 
nine Great Books discussion groups, five Current Affairs 
discussion groups, and four other branch library groups 
meeting regularly to discuss booksteiia 

The Riverside Branch Library in 1946 sponsored a 
public affairs discussion group that marked the new phase 
of group programs. Kingery, as Readers’ Adviser, 
organized the Riverside Discussion Group as part of the 
Veteran-Civilian Discussion Program under the co-sponsor - 
ship of the New York Adult Education Council. This 
group had borough-wide publicity, and initiated the library 
discussion of public affairs in the context of adult educa- 
tion. Katherine O'Brien, the River side Branch Librarian, 
offered enthusiastic support to this new venture, identify- 
ing it as “our most satisfying participation in community 
activities and adult education service," and again in 1947 
as "Riverside's continuing activity in the field of adult 


education.'' Although not specifically identified as adult 
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education by a new Riverside branch librarian in 1949, 
this program together with Great Books discussion groups 
and co-sponsored public forums at Riverside was given 
continuously an adult education EOntextaaae 

Another discussion program was launched in the 
branch system in 1946, as Ethel G. Rockwell was employed 
to conduct current events discussion groups in several 
branch libraries. It was this program for which the Pub- 
lic Relations Office supplied planning and promotion, but 
which came to be supervised by Mathews from the Office 
of Adult Services. Rockwell, as well as Mathews, saw 
the current events discussion program as adult Miwon eos 

As the discussion of public affairs was developed 
within the adult education program in 1946, stimulation of 
attention to public issues posed the question of the “neutral 
role of the library in matters of public debate. Discussion, 
to be sure, implied a reasoned approach to all viewpoints, 
and required the provision of materials from all aspects 
of a public question. The appropriateness of this library- 
oriented approach to discussion of public affairs was not 
questioned, but adult groups discussing burning issues and 
finding themselves moved to action posed a problem for 
the library. [If "all this talk'' were to amount to anything, 
action might be assumed as a necessary outcome of reflec- 
tion. Who would take action and where it would appro- 
priately be taken became a point of concern. 

St. John, as Chief of the Circulation Department, 
issued a brief memorandum to branch librarians that 
summarized what must have been numerous conversations 
based on one or more acute problems, and restated policy 
for 1946. Pointing to action as a desirable outcome of 


public affairs discussion, St. John made clear that the 
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action should not be taken as part of the library's program, 
since the library must emphasize its role as a neutral 
source of information on all sides of controversial ques- 
tions and not as a tool for political Bresatreae 

A few months later, St. John strongly reaffirmed 
this position, and went on to emphasize a new point: that 
preparation for action must ensure ''a full consideration of 
both sides of the question."’ He sensed a problem in public 
affairs discussion, that "there is apt to be too strong an 
inclination to have the other fellow feel as you do and to 
get people stirred up to act along the way which you feel is 
right."' He continued with the comment that the library 
was "in a position to lose a great deal of its power if it 
became the tool for directing social action along one 


certain inane 


Beals, as Director, had an equally 
strong conviction that the library's role in public affairs 
discussion was that of an "agency for infusing authentic 
knowledge. ae 

Thus at the top administrative level, there was a 
consistent view of the library's role in public affairs 
discussion as providing authentic information and materials 
from all important points of view, and as stimulating 
study and reflection on all points of view that would lead 
to better -informed decision and action through appropriate 
groups Outside the library. This role was developed in 


the context of adult education. 
Ralph A. Beals and Book Discussion 


Ralph A. Beals had come to the New York Public Li- 
brary as Director with experience in both higher education and 
adult education. From 1933 to 1939 he had served as 


Assistant to the Director of the American Association for 
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Adult Education. From this position he had gone to the 
University of Chicago's Graduate Library School as a 
student, upon the persuasion of Frederick Keppel, who 
wanted to see what an adult educator would do as a librar- 
inte A brief period as Assistant Librarian in the 
Public Library of the District of Columbia was followed 
by a period at the Graduate Library School as Dean and 
Director of Libraries for the University of Chicago. From 
this position he came to the New York Public Library in 
odevac That Beals' persuasion to librarianship had 
come through the channel of adult education was a factor 
of significance for the library's program of adult education. 
In 1943, Beals had written an analysis of library 
adult education that, rooted in Learned's vision, saw 
subject departmentalization as permitting librarians a 
mastery of skillful service for continuing education. He 
saw library adult education in terms of use of the library's 
collection to meet the readers’ needs as he wrote: 
The social value of a public library as an agency of 
general adult education may be defined as the sum 
of the effects that flow from the use of the library 
by its clientele. In this delicate process, as yet 
little understood, two factors appear to be of 
greatest importance: the range, character, and 
intensity of the needs experienced by borrowers; 
and the appropriateness, for the satisfaction of 
these needs, of a library's collection of books, 
periodicals, pamphlets, recordings, films and 
other artifacts embodying some aspect of our 
common cultural heritage, 262 
Beals identified aspects of library service that 
Ggetermine the use of the library by its clientele: printed 
directions, special rooms and collections, exhibits, dis- 
plays, posters, booklists, the personal aid of librarian to 


reader in reference and advisory services. Reader's advi- 
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sory service was, for Beals, the unique library function in 
adult Bouetionaees He found the level of competence in 
the reference services, however, so superior to that of 
the advisory services that he felt it a great advance when 
subject departments were developed to combine the two 
functions, enhancing both when librarians serving in them 
were masters of their fields. Browsing rooms and popular 
reading rooms, he thought, had not attained a level of 
technical excellence of 'the better high schools,*’ with only 
a few exceptions where there were some of the "more 
gifted Ady teeree Gon 

Group services, Beals pointed out in 1943, were de- 
veloped as public librarians recognized that many adults 
require the stimulus of group activity to spur them on to 
intellectual growth. He accepted this as a valid view, 
but his strictures were for those who insisted on perform- 
ing services 'for which a great many of them, it must be 
admitted, have no training and little talent.'7°° In his 
Speech to librarians two years earlier Beals had stressed 
the need for new library methods and skills that ‘actually 
get books to the people that should have them,’' and had 
emphasized that if the library were to make a real and 
lasting contribution to adult education, it must succeed in 
putting its books to Geeaace Group services related to 
books were among the new methods which Beals welcomed 
and for which he sought competence among librarians, 
Further, he saw it appropriate that public librarians play a 
relatively conspicuous part in the activity of adult educa- 
tion councils and associations at local and national levels 
in order to collaborate with community programs of adult 
education, 


Beals distinguished between the already sizable con- 
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tribution of subject departmentation and the younger serv- 
ices--"'devices, programs''--on which much ingenuity had 
been expended. ‘More of both are needed if Dr. Learned's 
vision of the public library as the central intelligence 
service of every town and city, as familiar to every in- 
habitant as the local post office and as inevitably patron- 
ized,i is to’ be perigee cau 

Thus, he saw clearly--and accepted--the adult educa- 
tion vision of library service, although he was acutely 
aware of its shortcomings in achievement. He viewed adult 
education as "the effects that flow from the use of the li- 
brary by its clientele,'’ as these effects involved “intellec- 
tual growth."’ All aspects of service to the adult reader, 
then, might contribute to adult education. 

Soon after assuming the position as Director of the 
New York Public Library, Beals took steps to introduce 
the Great Books discussion program into the fipatides 
In letters inviting co-sponsorship by other educational in- 
stitutions in New York, Beals identified this program as 
an "aspect of adult education,"’ and consistently referred to 
it as a "revival of the program for the reading and dis- 
cussion of great books of the Western World" that flourished 
in the New York Public Library with the co-sponsorship of 
the People's Institute. In recruiting staff members' in- 
terest in taking the discussion leadership training course 
in the spring of 1947, on the other hand, Beals' memo to 
staff did not refer to the earlier People's Institute but 
spoke of the Great Books Program as "an experiment in 
adult education which has proved popular in every city 
area in which it has been incertae nase Thus Beals 
took pains to tie this program to the library as an integral 


part of its services in the public mind, while he recog- 
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nized that ‘the experience in its new form was unprecedented 
for most of the staff members. To both groups, however, 
he interpreted the Great Books program as an aspect of 
adult education. 

The book discussion program was no ‘fad in Beals* 
view. To establish this on a sound, permanent basis, he 
sought to make the service an integral part of our pro- 
sram" with staff members who assumed leadership of dis- 
cussion groups carrying this as part of their regular as- 
Bionic Ce While no special funds were forthcoming to 
ease staff time for discussion leadership, Beals' policy 
was nevertheless put into effect, and staff members 
acting as discussion leaders were allowed eight hours 
for preparation for each session. Mathews, within whose 
department the program developed, recognized the cost of 
the program in professional time, and while she main- 
tained the policy of preparation time for staff, she found 
it essential to increase gradually the proportion of com- 
munity volunteer enisaa.c 

Despite its demands on professional staff time, the 
success of the Great Books program brought strong branch 
library support. Mathews saw this as a program which 
had increased the library's prestige as an education agency, 
and she put emphasis in her reports on the program as 
"adult education" to strengthen the conception of library 
adult education for both the staff and the Moments 

Beals, satisfied with the Great Books program as a 
library service, in 1949 proposed a comparable book dis- 
cussion program to be built around the theme of American 
democracy. He appointed a committee drawn from both 
Reference and Circulation department staffs to construct 


a reading program. In the fall of 1950, four "experimen- 
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tal groups tested the readings for Exploring the American 
Idea before the program was launched full-scale with groups 
in the fall of 1951. For Beals, Alvin Johnson's judgment 
was "conclusive" that there was no agency in the community 
to which the library's program could be ancillary, and he 
developed the group educational program in an independent 
Polebe.s 

That the book discussion programs were adult education 
and were appropriately library-sponsored was unquestioned 
by Mathews and her staff working with the program. While 
staff reports did not necessarily discuss these programs 
as adult education, their analysis of them as "planned read- 
ing’ and as an "educational program on a strictly adult 
level tied them closely to library adult ete 

The status of the Exploring the American Idea discus- 
sion program as adult education in the eyes of the profes- 
sion was demonstrated as the Fund for Adult Education pro- 
vided a grant to the American Library Association to 
establish the program on a national scale under the title 
the American Heritage BROIECtIA Ee The New York Public 
Library took leadership in getting the national program 
under way and contributed staff experience throughout the 
period of the national program. 

Beals’ depth of conviction that the book discussion 
programs were library services was measured by his re- 
action to the proposal of the Great Books Foundation to 
solicit funds in the library's groups. Beals immediately 
recognized that there would have to be a fundamental change 
in the relationship between the library and the foundation in 
order to free the library to control the book discussion pro- 


gram Which it sponsored as a library service. In discus- 


Sing the New York Public Library's new arrangements tu 
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conduct its discussion leadership training formerly conducted 

by the Great Books Foundation, Beals wrote: 
I am firmly convinced that the library should not 
surrender jurisdiction over any aspect of its pro- 
eram to any movement however beneficent or well 
administered. To do so would be no more sensible 
than for the University of Chicago, say, to sub- 
ordinate its studies in English to the views and 


"Suggestions" of the Modern Language Association 
of America. 276 


Branch Library Views on Group 
Programs and Adult Education 

In 1946, then, Beals and Mathews had strong convic- 
tions in support of library adult education, which they 
viewed as being developed in part by programs of small 
group discussion but more essentially as pervasive in the 
library's services to adults. Yet many of the new applica- 
tions of "adult education'' were made in terms of the discus- 
sion programs between 1946 and 1950, and tended to focus 
attention on discussion groups as adult education in the 
staff members' thinking. 

St. John, in 1946, asked for branch library annual 
reports with particular attention to three areas of library 
services: community activities; public affairs; and adult 
education, under which he included CCNY classes, discus- 
sion groups, readers' clubs, as well as purposeful reading 
for self-improvement. 7" In light of his reference to 
adult education primarily in terms of eroup services, the 
readiness of some branch librarians to give the form a 
broader scope was notable. 

Winifred Gambrill, writing from Fort Washington 
Branch Library, was typical of a number of branch librar- 


ians in formulating her report around the categories St. 
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John had set up, but she went further to give "adult edu- 
cation'' an over-all significance. She wrote: ''While there 
is some temptation to speculate as to the influence of 
adult education on library reading, actually there is little 
trustworthy evidence that reading for self-improvement in- 
creased during 1946, nor is it possible to make such a 
claim for reading stemming from awareness of national 
and international affairs." '® Thus Gambrill combined the 
interest in public affairs with adult education. 

At the Hamilton Grange Branch, in 1945 Loda Hopkins 
had reported: ‘We like to interpret ‘adult education’ in its 
broadest sense, but realize that to most people it still 
means some for/m/ of ‘schooling,’ so we shall limit this 
report to the more formally organized course or class." 
Hopkins went on to identify the work of the readers’ ad- 
viser, ‘especially interested in adult education," as in- 
cluding adult evening school visits, book talks to outside 
organizations, and membership in the New York Adult Ed- 
ucation aoicilmane In 1946, Hopkins grouped the services 
section of her annual report around service to the individual, 
eroup programs, and community contacts, but did not use 
the term adult education, despite the specific invitation to 
do so. 

The librarian at Hamilton Fish Park Branch found it 
necessary in 1946 to delve into the definition of adult edu- 
cation. She wrote: 

In this neighborhood it is difficult to estimate how 

much the present public interest in adult education 

has affected the use of the library. There has 
always been an active reading public here, keenly 
interested in books. The older people who knew 


little English read the foreign books. The younger 
generation went to school in the day time, or 
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worked and studied at night. There has always 
been a great effort to get an education, frequently 
via the library, with the result that there was 
adult education here even before the movement 
received its more general emphasis, 280 


Phyllis Osteen, librarian at the Woodstock Branch Library, 
wrote under the suggested caption "adult education": 

There is probably no neighborhood in New York 

City which needs adult education more than the 

Woodstock community, but the level of need is 

far below that supplied by CCNY classes or dis- 

cussion groups. Residents could use education in 

the rudiments of decent living--sanitation, eugenics, 
home and child care, citizenship. No great wish 

to learn these things is apparent, but the cause is 

not mere inertia. Many of the people living in 

the area are living so much better now than they 

ever have before that they do not yet recognize 

the lacks which others see....The Woodstock 

Branch Library is willing to wait until more of its 

potential users realize the possibilities for self- 

development through reading. 
Osteen went on to urge extensive library cooperation with 
community organizations, and identified need for a library 
field worker with the social worker's viewpoint and with 
special training in adult education. 

Casindania Eaton, librarian at the Muhlenberg Branch, 
used "'adult education"' as the caption to the section on class 
sroups but refrained from using the term in her 1946 
report in relation to particular services. She wrote: 
"Although the major educational activity of the library is 
to be found in the individual reader obtaining the particular 
books needed, the facilities of the library are used for 
many other educational projects,'' and she mentioned the 
eroups meeting in the building and the CCNY classes, 7°” 


Anne Hutchins of the Extension Division, on the other 
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hand, followed much more closely in her report the cate- 
gories delineated by St. John in 1946. She included under 
“public affairs'' the books on the subject in regular demand, 
the reference services in the sub-branches, a forum on the 
United Nations followed by community discussions on public 
affairs, and a series of film forums, to none of which she 
referred as "adult education."’ The section on adult educa- 
tion--the only section of her report with a formal heading-- 
included CCNY classes, a Readers Club, and the books 
purchased and borrowed for "self-improvement through 
better reading,'' although she made no mention of planned 
reading programs. The section on community activities 
reported community group meetings in the library and 
work with groups in library budget eiooor aes 

Thus a number of the branch librarians tended to give 
a wider significance to the term adult education than either 
discussion groups or planned reading programs, even when 
such limitations were suggested by the Chief of the Cir- 
culation Department. The conclusion seems justified that 
in the New York Public Library many of the branch li- 
brarians had viable personal philosophies of library adult 
education that went beyond particular services. 


The Link Between the Library's 
Collection and Group Programs 


A close relationship between the adult education serv- 
ices and the library's materials existed from the early 
1920's. As the library diversified the kinds of materials 
in its collection, and as adult educators became aware of 
the problem of identifying or producing suitable materials, 
more attention was given to the library's materials for 


specific educational programs. The attention to readable 
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books spread to book-related materials, and pamphlets 
were viewed in terms of the educational uses to which 
they could be motes 

The introduction of books into library adult education 
was sometimes a culminating act rather than an introduc- 
tory one. Dorothy Homer, in her paper on the library 
service to Harlem, described the careful wooing of the 
parent groups in Hariem to the use of the library through 
programs related to their keen interest in their children. 
She wrote: 

It must be remembered, however, that mothers 

cannot be picked up and set in the library. Some- 

thing of strong appeal must get them there, and 

once there a book on child training will not hold 

them. The book will come but it must come later 

in the process. Results, too, it must be remem- 

bered are not forthcoming in a month, six weeks, 

a year, nor perhaps in two years or even five, 

but they will come eventually. 285 

The close relationship of the book collection to adult 
education had been Casindania Eaton's major theme in her 
paper, "Social Significance as a Factor in Book Selection 
for a Branch Library.'"' For Eaton, books were important 
as "sources of ideas, stimulants to thinking,"’ and she 
identified the American public library's "great and unique 
contribution to library theory" as self-education through 
free and equal access to books on open shelves eaen She 
traced a change in the meaning of library adult education 
over the two decades from 1926 to 1945, moving from 
"self-education for education's own sake" to "the conscious 
use of books in developing democratic social attindessasaal 

Within this context of adult education through the 
stimulating influence of ideas in books, Eaton proposed 


that the librarian in using socially significant materials 
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could serve as a leader in social thought, and felt that the 
experimental book discussion program in the District of 
Columbia Public Library should be considered as one pos- 
sible technique for providing this leadership through book 
use. In summarizing, Eaton saw such library leadership 
as providing a standard of professional service to adults 
comparable to that which "now prevails for children and 
young people,"' and rephased the ultimate library objective 
as bringing books and people together in a program of in- 
dependent reading and Eyankine sas Eaton, then, viewed 
library adult education as the emergent outcome of the 
contact between ideas in books and the reader's mina, 7°° 

Adult use of audio-visual materials entered the Cir- 
culation Department in the context of library group pro- 
grams and their relation to books. These materials came 
to be justified as legitimate library materials, as sources 
of recorded information and ideas. While Hopper in 1938 
had thought of opera-listening programs as adult education 
when tied to books, in 1944 Belle G. Longchamp recounted 
the branch library programs of recorded concerts and radio 
music as "a new cultural activity’ with music appreciation, 
building of wartime morale, and intercultural appreciation 
as Beeler, 

This same evolution in thinking took place in relation 
to the use of film in the library. A series of weekly 
film forums initiated at the New Dorp Branch in March, 
1946, planned and financed by the American Association 
for Adult Education, and viewed as an adult education pro- 
esram, used film both as a springboard for discussion and 
as a medium of information in itself. Robert S. Ake, in 
assessing this use of film, commented: "If films are a 


legitimate part of our educational process, then surely they 
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should serve as one of our principal methods of enticing 
non-borrowers into the library with the hope that some of 
them will turn to books for further information, Failing 
this, we shall, nevertheless, have done a further bit of 
adult pane Onne 

St. John’s request in 1946 for measurement of group 
services in terms of increased use of library resources 
assumed that there was a fundamental relationship between 
such services and the use of library resources. In the 
Great Books and American Idea discussion programs the 
relationship was indeed fundamental: ‘the only teachers of 
these groups are the authors of the books you read??? 
Book-centered discussion depended importantly on books to 
Supply the substance of discussion. Even the topic-cen- 
tered Current Events discussion programs relied ona 
wide range of printed materials. 

Beyond the reliance on books for discussion programs, 
the follow-up reading was thought to demonstrate another 
important relationship between these services and the use 
of library resources. An evaluative study of book use 
related to three discussion groups at the Riverside Branch 
in 1950 sought to determine to what degree they increased 
the use of books. The discussion groups increased use of 
specific titles, stimulated circulation of books generally, 
increased purposeful reading as measured by numbers of 
reserved titles. Such documentation was used to justify 
discussion programs as library services, 

The concept of the "book"' was expanding in the New 
York Public Library. By 1954 the Circulation Department's 
Book Selection Manual was opened with the statement that 


"The New York Public Library is an educational agency con- 
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cerned with the acquisition, organization, preservation and 
use of recorded ideneee While branch library collections 
included a wide range of materials, the Office of Adult 
Services bore responsibility for the selection of films, a 
form distinctly related to group use and to adult education, 
In the selection of book, pamphlets, and films for adult 
programs, the Office served as chief agent or ponsuitantan: 
This was but a step away from the total supervision of the 
adult collections by the Office of Adult Services as a new 
view of the collections emerged: collections as basically 
the resource of services and, simultaneously, services as 
the educational instruments for the use of the library's 


collections. ls 


Community Leadership in Adult Education 


Awareness of the community distinguished the branch 
library service in New York, from the time of its inception. 
This fostered the strongly developed program of services to 
the foreign born, it encouraged the development of profes- 
sional adult services within the branches during the depres- 
sion and during World War II to meet new needs and to 
build morale, and it stimulated the growth of educational 
Services in the post-war period as rapid change and critical 
issues faced veterans and civilians alike. 

The Circulation Department of the New York Public 
Library had sprung from an amalgamation of independent 
libraries closely tied to their communities, and skillful 
administration had kept great freedom for the branch librar- 
ian in developing the program of service for the individual 
community. Despite recurring financial limitations which 
meant lack of needed staff and books, the branch library 


never suffered from lack of responsibility for its own pro- 
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eram. This responsibility provided an invigorating climate 
for imaginative librarians, which, combined with the 
tradition of community service, produced a lively, diver- 
sified, community-oriented branch library service. 

The period of the 1940's was one during which the 
library profession made strides in the development of the 
library's service to the community. Simultaneously, in 
New York there developed further clarification of the role 
of the branch library in its community. The new emphasis 
tended to confirm a role of leadership which few branch 
librarians accepted before World War II. 

A group of younger librarians saw a close relation- 
Ship between the educational services to adults and their 
own knowledge of the community. Active work both with 
individuals and with community organizations and agencies 
was a theme which a number of them developed, They 
accepted as basic principle the tailoring of the branch li- 
brary's program of service to the specific needs of com- 
munity agencies and Eom One librarian in 1945 
underscored the educational function of this service by 
quoting Ulveling to the effect that our institutional function 
is not the circulation of books, however worthy the particu- 
lar titles may be, but rather the development of people's 
minds and Aditniiog While the discussion of the 
community was not always explicitly in terms of adult edu- 
cation, the connection was implicit. 

During 1946 and 1947 Katherine O'Brien, then River- 
side Branch Librarian, studied the public library's adult 
education role in New York State communities. She sought 
evidence on the library's unique contribution to community 
programs of adult education, obviously seeking a mandate 


for public library leadership in community adult education. 
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O'Brien placed primary emphasis on library group serv- 
ices, Since her study was part of a New York State Educa- 
tion Department survey of formal and informal adult edu- 
cation group programs. She saw this as "reaching the in- 
dividual citizen through his membership in the eroup.@29 

O’Brien reported as "basic" library adult education 
services: active leadership in community planning for 
adult education; reference and circulation use of books and 
other materials for program preparation, group discussion, 
and follow-up reading; advisory services relating to li- 
brary materials; exhibition and circulation of library ma- 
terials outside the library to support a community program; 
provision of book talks and book reviewing; and leadership 
of discussion groups utilizing library resources. Com- 
munity opinion was cited to support the materials-related 
services, while professional library opinion gave the 
mandate for leadership in community planning, 

O'Brien reported as "optional'' the services to be 
offered by the library when the community showed a need 
for them, when no other agency in the community was 
making them available. These included: a clearinghouse 
for information concerning community activities and re- 
sources; library-sponsored forums, discussion groups, 
and other programs not primarily concerned with library 
materials; ‘audio-visual aids’; meeting rooms for con- 
ferences, community organizations, and educational pro- 
erams; and special field workers on library staffs to 
help in program planning with organizations and to "'see 
the program through," acting as the channel through which 
library services were extended to community groups. 

In assessing the appropriate areas for library adult 


education, O'Brien saw ideas as well as books to be among 
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the library's resources, and viewed library experimentation 
in adult education as legitimate in areas not being served 
by other agencies. While she confirmed the library's basic 
responsibility for the use of its materials, she saw the 
library as also bearing a more general leadership responsi- 
bility. 

The values and concepts inherent in O'Brien's 1947 
study were not innovations in the New York Public Library. 
Loda Hopkins in 1944 proposed the hiring of a regional 
field worker to extend library services to educational pro- 
erams in the community's churches, in order to provide a 
program of service administered with "greater vigor, en- 
thusiasm, and social condciowancaaeunae Ruth Shinnamon 
in the same year proposed that public library service to 
hospitals include, as part of an expanded program, not only 
adult education through the readers’ adviser but also serv- 
ices of a foreign assistant and a training course for hospital 
library volunteers, since other agencies were not able to 
provide these ae The following year Regina M. 
Andrews recommended a library adult education program, 
consisting largely of book-centered group services, de- 
Signed to develop racial understanding as a "most impor - 
tant factor in international understanding."’ She saw li- 
brarians participating in such an adult education program 
for the opportunity it provided to "extend the use of 
their resources and function more positively in the nation's 
efforts to give security to its Sanseeite iene She further 
justified her proposed program as enabling the library to 
"keep pace’! with other social and educational institutions in 
the field of intercultural education. 

The principle of community leadership in the area of 


library adult education had a strong appeal to a number of 
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branch librarians. Interest in this area of service was 

high in 1948, following the publication of O'Brien's report, 
and was re-enforced by the traditional branch library aware- 
ness of the community. 

A Committee on Community Work with Groups, ap- 
pointed by the Chief of the Circulation Department, con- 
ducted two discussions among the branch librarians, from 
which came a report stressing the general proposal that 
each branch library consider its community program as a 
fundamental part of its service. Assignment of staff and 
scheduling of time for this Service aimed at recognition of 
service to community groups as a basic library service 
comparable to the acceptance accorded to library-sponsored 
discussion Pee naiay While the term "adult education" 
was not used in the report, the stress was on library 
stimulation of individuals to self-education through library 
resources. Further, the report envisioned a branch li- 
brary with sufficiently clear objectives and detailed knowl- 
edge of its community to permit a sound professional 
choice of emphasis in the program of services, This was 
an assumption of library leadership beyond that generally 
conceived in the 1920's and 1930's, but consonant with the 
O'Brien study. In addition to acceptance of increased 
leadership responsibilities, the report urged acceptance of 
community group services as part of the basic services to 
be shared by all professional staff, 

Johnston, as Chief of the Circulation Department, 
affirmed the principles of community leadership, but 
without the context of adult education, a term she reserved 
for library-sponsored programs. She commented in late 
1948: 
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Because, through their staffs, the branches are 
represented on local civic councils, clubs, parent- 
teacher associations, and because they make it their 
business to have on hand the best available current 
information on vocational, educational, welfare and 
recreational affairs of interest to each neighbor - 
hood, their communities of readers rely upon 

them for information, assistance and advice beyond 

the scope of books. Thus the influence of the 

Library, first through its books and then through 

friendly, personal interest in each reader, young 

or old, spreads through the city and, for many 

thousands, makes it a better place to live, 304 

Community services that were developed directly 
under the Readers' Adviser's Office or the Office of Adult 
Services had a tendency to gain a clear significance as 
adult education. This was true in the mid-1940's for serv- 
ices to both labor and veterans. 

Although service to labor unions, established in 1944 
under the Extension Division, recognized reading guidance 
through well-selected collections of books placed in union 
headquarters as the heart of the program, this was not 
thought of as primarily ‘adult Adres t When Dorothy 
Kuhn Oko took over the service to labor in 1948, she 
worked under the supervision of both the Extension Division 
and the Office of Adult Services. Anne Hutchins of the 
Extension Division, who had not referred to the service as 
adult education earlier, by 1951 was applying the term to 
the service to labor specifically. With an emphasis on 
reference and advisory services, program planning, and 
planned reading programs, Oko stressed the educational 
function of the service to labor unions. While she seldom 
referred to the service as "adult education,"’ she was fully 
aware of its adult education context as she engaged in co- 


operative work with workers' education programs, the 
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Hudson Shore Labor School, the active program of the 
Women's Trade Union League, and as she participated 
actively in professional groups concerned with library adult 
Picttionv sn: Mildred Mathews’ unquestioning acceptance 
of work with labor as adult education did much to so 
establish it in the thinking of the New York Public Library 
statt, >! 

The return of World War II veterans was the occasion 
for close cooperation between the New York City Veterans’ 
Center and the New York Public Library. A library serv- 
ice center was established in the Park Avenue building in 
which veterans’ services were housed. The major em- 
phasis of the library collection was vocational information, 
a direct service to veterans referred to the library by 
the personnel of the many agencies housed in the building. 
In the work of re-employment, re-education and rehabilita- 
tion, the New York Public Library was thus identified by 
many city agencies as bearing a specific responsibility. 
This service was not specifically referred to as adult edu- 
cation by Harriet Kemp, librarian in charge of the work, 
but upon its transfer to the Readers' Adviser's Office 
after the first heavy demand for a separate service had 
been met, it was absorbed naturally into the total service 
of that office whose work continued to be viewed as basical- 
ly adult cc enein: 

During the 1940's the library's lively sense of its 
relationship to the community had been transformed into 
inventiveness in services and readiness for consultation 
and collaboration that provided a new role for library 
leadership in educational services for adults. This new 


community role was generally viewed as related to library 
adult education. 
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-Adult Services as Adult Education: 
Mildred Van Deusen Mathews 

The thinking of Mildred Van Deusen Mathews about 
adult education made as important a difference to adult 
education in the New York Public Library as that of any 
other of the staff members for whom library adult educa- 
tion was a major concern. Along with Flexner and Rose, 
she gave long-term direction to what the library provided 
in educational services to adults and what was thought 
about such services. 

Mathews came to the New York Public Library in 
1928 and served as a School and reference librarian for 
eight years, and then as a branch librarian for nine years, 
before assuming supervisory responsibilities for adult serv- 
ices. Asa branch librarian, she approached services 
through knowledge of the community, and saw sound library 
organization, materials resources, and staff skills as 
essentials preparatory to services. Once satisfied that 
the library was ready to offer adequate service, she was 
quick to be active in serving community agencies and 
eroups and to provide leadership in adult education. 

Mathews used the adult-education oriented readers' 
advisory service as the point around which she developed 
staff skills and professional services to adults. Through 
the field of "adult education’ she sought a common ground 
with other community agencies, Gradually she concentrated 
her interpretation of library services on the educational 
function of the library, and later on the adult education 
function of the library. 

As Superintendent of Adult Services, Mathews 
viewed adult education as the heart of professional services 


to adults, and development of the total program of branch 
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adult services represented for her the library's commit- 
ment to adult education. She made clear that ''adult educa- 
tion’ applied to the entire range of adult services, within 
which she recommended that each branch library seek a 
balanced program suited to its particular community. 
Sensitive to the over-emphasis that its novelty gave to the 
library-Sponsored group discussion program, she sought to 
put this in its proper relation to the total adult education 
program as she wrote: 

The breadth and variety of the program have been 

discussed, and it is also important to emphasize 

the balance in the program. The services to the 

individual are not sacrificed, so that service can 

be given to groups. Work within the library walls 

is just as essential as library service in the com- 

munity. Services to individuals, to the community 

and to library-sponsored groups are all part of the 

adult education services of The New York Public 

Library. 309 

Mathews’ thinking about library adult education fell 
consistently into these three categories: services to the 
individual (Sometimes just "reading guidance" in a broad 
sense), services to the community, and library-sponsored 
“aasjaaeynt ea Of the major services this formulation 
excluded only research and information services. She 
stated in terms of concrete services those functions which 
in earlier periods had been identified in more general terms 
such as "stimulation," "guidance" and "community leader - 
ship."' "Services for the individual reader" included read- 
ing guidance for self-education, informal or formal inter - 
pretation of books, reading lists, and educational and 
vocational information. "Community services" included co- 
sponsored adult courses, work with coordinating councils 


in the community and as consultants to community organi- 
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zations on-program and staff training, materials services 
to community groups, and the full range of library services 
directed to particular groups such as labor, “Library- 
sponsored groups"’ were viewed as an appropriate service 
to stimulate reading and to pioneer in new techniques 
on the basis of which the library could then assist other 
community organizations in their program planning. While 
Mathews gave major attention to the book and film discus- 
sion programs, she supported, as important adult educa- 
tion, the Current Events Discussion Program that utilized 
mass media materials (films, newspapers, periodicals, 
pamphlets, radio and television) as a basis for discussion, 

Mathews’ sustained emphasis on total staff involve- 
ment in the adult education program justified her program 
of in-service training for professional librarians providing 
adult services. Workshops held jointly for assistant branch 
librarians, readers' advisers, and reference librarians 
began to tie together parts of the adult service formerly 
separated by different supervisory personnel. In-service 
training aS a supervisory technique had an additional 
advantage beyond that of improving adult education skills: 
it permitted improvement in quality of service without 
making mandatory a precise pattern of adult services within 
any branch Viniwer 

Mathews envisioned library adult education as putting 
the ideas in books into use. On several occasions she 
quoted the ALA Adult Education Board's statement: "Li- 
brary programs must be keyed to create thinking and dis- 
cussion....lIt is not enough to stand as an agency which on 
call can supply reading and information, The library must 


project its personnel and its books into the planning and 
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thinking of the Seiticy ae Books and films were of 
importance to her as a chief resource in library adult 
education, while library adult education provided the in- 
sights into use of library materials needed for their edu- 
cational contribution. ee 

Basic to Mathews' commitment to library adult edu- 
cation was her conviction of its importance in a democracy. 
In 1945, she wrote, in relation to service to the "under - 
privileged'' new literate: "The importance of helping this 
sroup can be realized when we consider its size in the 
total adult population and when we think of the magnitude 
of the world and domestic problems on which its members 
should be able to cast an intelligent vote in the coming 
onto She justified the group discussion method in 
library adult education by its relationship to the democratic 
process. She quoted an interpretation of democratic dis- 
cussion which seemed to her an appropriate description 
of the library's interest in the method: 

"One form of democracy which appears most 

likely to attract us is the discussion group. This 

is the heart of the democratic process. Democ- 

racy must not end with the discussion group, 

but it cannot begin anywhere else. The full 

interchange of views among citizens in small 

groups on subjects in which their common 

interests are involved is the very essence of 

the matter !"316 

Increasingly Mathews tended to think of all educa- 
tional use of books and other library materials as adult 
education, and increasingly applied the term adult educa- 
tion to the total program of adult Services, She thought of 
the advisory service as a fundamental part of library 
service to adults, but saw its mission to include "stimula- 


ting and helping to shape the desire to learn through its 
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discussion peoerainetaen 

Parallel to Mathews‘ position as Superintendent of 
Adult Services in 1954 was that of Leona Durkes, the 
Superintendent of Reference Services for the branch system. 
Cooperation between them in selection of materials and in- 
service training was well developed. Upon Mathews! re- 
tirement in 1954, Durkes assumed the position of Super- 
visor of Adult Services, combining the functions of the 


two former positions. 


The Relation of the Reference Department 
to Library Adult Education 

The Reference Department of the New York Public 
Library, which grew out of the Astor, Lenox, and Tilden 
Foundations, comprised the whole of the New York Public 
Library from 1895 to 1901. It performed for the reading 
public of the city and environs the services of a vast re- 
search library. From 1901, the Circulation Department 
formed a parallel branch of the institution. The two chiefs 
of the Reference and Circulation departments were respon- 
sible, under the Director, for the total program of the 
lipran eee The Reference Department was in a position 
to function as a public research library and a competent 
information center because the Circulation Department stood 
ready to provide all other library services. 

Since both the Reference and Circulation departments 
provided reference and information services, distinctions 
between the two had to be defined from time to time. 

Even with the founding of the Circulation Department, the 
general reader often looked to the Reference Department 
for simple information service and guidance in the use of 


elementary reference tools tame In excluding high school 
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and college students from the use of the research library in 
1934, Lydenberg as Director defended the decision as one 
not of policy but of necessity during the pressure of depres- 
sion-era demands. He justified the exclusion of students as 
a group on the basis that (1) they had other libraries 
available, and (2) they were not using the library resources 
for true Perea chien He pointed out that the Reference 
Department, in size of its collection, in its organization 
and cataloging, was designed for the scholar, and implied 
that the services of branch libraries were more relevant 
for the general reader. He dramatized the distinction thus: 

It is no paradox to say that to the average reader 

the librarian means more than one million, or five 

million, books; without the librarian the chances 

are that the reader could starve in the midst of 

plenty. On the other hand, it is the million or 

more books that means everything to the scholar, 

or the research worker, although even he may 

occasionally turn to the librarian for help. 341 

Lydenberg’s careful distinction served as an interpre- 
tation of adult services in the Reference Department, with 
its emphasis on subject-centered research rather than pur- 
pose-centered guidance. Differentiation was often made by 
members of the Reference Department in terms of the 
"serious and vital’ purpose as distinct from the "ephemeral" 
interest or the ‘frivolous and time-killing" use of library 

. BY 
materials. 

In April, 1956, a study of the purposes for which the 
Reference Department's public used its resources showed 
need for a redefinition of "Serious and vital purpose." 
Forty-seven percent of the readers used the Reference De- 
partment for information needed in business or for graduate 


research, while 12.3 percent of the use was for under - 
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graduate study, 22.2 percent for recreation or personal 
reasons, and 13 percent for self -improvementinan Thirty- 
six percent of the users asked the library staff for help, 
and over 36 percent expressed a desire to have more 
basic books on open shelves. A sizeable proportion of 
the Reference Department users, then, were seeking a 
more popular type of library collection and service than 
the Reference Department was designed to supply. 

No formal recognition of a responsibility for adult 
education was made in Reference Departments reports, 
The records show no plan for serving the readers with 
interest in self-education under the Reference Department, 
except for a proposal by Robert Kingery for a Popular 
Reading Room in the Central Building to supplement the 
reading room services that met the more distinctly re- 
search TE DOS ea eacal Kingery, as Chief of Technical 
Services for the Reference Department following the absorp- 
tion of the Readers' Adviser's Office into the Office of 
Adult Services, maintained a broad view of library adult 
education as a service relationship to fulfill the educational 
and informational function of the library. In the late 
1950's, he commented that he saw all library services 
related to adult education, and that the change in society's 
information needs was forcing libraries to become infor - 
mation centers, which could well become the heart of 
adult education service. This would, he pointed out, be 
a new application of the term but he felt it would be use- 
ful because it would stimulate librarians to "think of new 
ways of meeting needs."" The adult education concept, 
said Kingery, has always meant a more flexible approach 


to the development of services. >> 
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Nothing in Reference Department reports or programs 
would imply that Kingery's viewpoint about an adult educa- 
tion role for the Reference Department would find accept- 
tance elsewhere in the Department. Although advisory 
services and lecture programs were regularly provided by 
the Department, they were not thought of as ‘adult educa- 
tionsy 

Directors who came from service in the Reference 
Department, said one Circulation Department supervisor, 
lacked the "Circulation Department point of view," and adult 
education leadership had then come from the Chief of the 
Circulation Department. Franklin Hopper as Chief of 
Circulation had had to push the idea of the Readers’ Advi- 
sory Service ‘against Mr. Anderson's disinterest." -° 
Hopper was more successful in persuading Lydenberg of 
the importance of adult education services, and Lydenberg 
participated in consultations and conferences on library 
adult education, though it was Hopper who provided the 
leadership in this area. Hopper's directorship (1941-1946) 
and Beals' directorship (1946-1956) covered the time during 
which professional adult services expanded in the New York 
Public Library and the term "adult education" had its 
broadest application. 

Only in 1928, however, in the first flush of the adult 
education movement nationally, did the reference function 
of the Circulation Department seem closely enough related 
to adult education to justify remark in the Director's re- 
port. During the 1930's and 1940's, the emphasis in 
branch reference work on service to young people grew 
from the heavy school-originated requests and from the 


Supervision of reference services by the Supervisor of Work 
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with Young People. In 1947 the establishment of a separate 
Office of Reference Services under Shirley Dakin brought 
a new emphasis on reference service to adults. Never - 
theless, in 1949, Durkes reported at the conclusion of her 
first year as Supervisor of Reference Services that three- 
fourths of the branch libraries reported the largest part 
of their reference work to be with young people who wanted 
periodical and pamphlet materials for school assignments, 
and added that "in the branches where general adult work 
predominates, reference work and readers' advisory serv- 
ice are almost indistingtishableNeee 

The reference function was seen as related to adult 
education only occasionally, and then through its infusion of 
knowledge in the educational process, Kingery, in stress- 
ing the increasing importance of the library as an informa- 
tion center with an adult education function, characterized 
this as a "good'' change that would provide greater justifi- 
cation for public support, and one that would stress the 
book as a carrier of jdeashane 

Such a view of the reference function was not charac- 
teristic of the Reference Department, however, and in 
periods when the "Reference Department point of view'' was 
dominant, the view of the library as a storehouse and in- 
formation center tended to prevail and support for library 


adult education tended to Epa enone 


Administrative Reorganization 


Both the Circulation Department and the Reference 
Department underwent considerable reorganization from 
about 1948. Beals’ introduction of a business manager and 
increased centralization of routine processes began by 1950 


to have a Significant and constructive effect on branch 
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library Per vicceee 

A major reorganization of the Circulation Department 
in the 1950's was undertaken by John Mackenzie Cory, who 
came to New York as Chief of the Circulation Department 
in 1951, Cory had come into the profession as a univer - 
sity librarian, directing the libraries at the University of 
Alabama before going to the U.S. Office of War Information 
to head the Library Liaison Unit during World War II. 
From there he went to serve as Executive Secretary of 
the American Library Association from 1948 to 1951. 

Supporting the development of ALA's American Her - 
itage discussion program in 1951, Cory saw the public 
library's unique opportunity in adult education as providing 
a corrective to superficial views and as furnishing the 
general enlightenment that a sound democracy requires. In 
a talk presented to an institute on adult education spon- 
sored in 1952 by Columbia University's School of Library 
Service, the ALA Adult Education Board, and the Adult 
Education Committee of ALA's Public Library Division, 
Cory viewed the public library's commitment to adult 
education as a broad one, serving the individual in the 
library with all forms of materials to meet his needs, 
supplying community agencies of adult education with sup- 
portive service, and providing opportunities for adult 
learning through group services. He postulated two groups 
of persons as the objects of library adult education serv- 
ices--the inquiring minds and the unprepared minds--~and 
saw the services as "assuaging the great hunger" of the 
one and as putting ideas "where they will be stumbled 
over" for the other see 


With this view of library adult education as a broad 
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commitment and a thoroughly integrated service in the 
public library, Cory set about the reorganization of the 
Circulation Department. 

Changes in city administration as well as library 
policy brought a reorganization of the branch system into a 
regional system and the institution of personnel manning 
tables. Manning tables were introduced in 1954 as the 
basis for the assignment of staff in relation to service 
program needs. Cory explained: 

A manning table is....a schematic presentation of 

scientifically determined personnel requirements, 

It is not necessarily a device for reducing staff 

although business and governmental practice 

frequently limits the technique to this purpose.... 

Properly prepared and used it may, however, be 

a valuable planning guide, a valid budget justifica- 

tion, and a vital personnel control device. 

He went on to point out that standards for size of 
staff were "based upon the quantitative factors that have 
been identified as significant,"’ modified by subjective 
judgment of the particular community to be served, 

It is interesting that the manning tables acted almost 
immediately to cut down severely the program of com- 
munity group services and to limit the library's community 
leadership in some branch libraries, although they had in 
no way been designed to do so. The central place given 
to knowledge of the community and to cooperation with 
community programs throughout the history of the Circula- 
tion Department had brought a refinement in skills and an 
infusion of this service throughout the system. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that community services were so 
imbedded in the total program of services that the study 


of personnel requirements for particular services did not 
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isolate this factor in the preliminary analysis upon which the 
manning tables assignments of staff were ree 

The regional reorganization, instituted simultaneously 
with the application of manning tables to branch staffing, 
was the occasion for a review of function of all branches, 
In the light of severe professional staff shortages at this 
time, only regional centers were staffed to give the full 
range of library services, and branches were identified for 
two different levels of service in terms of the need and 
readiness to use such services demonstrated in the local 
community. Ideally there was to be a Regional Adult Serv- 
ices Librarian in the regional center for each borough, and 
an Adult Specialist on the staff of each full pranich tae 
Implementation of this plan was not achieved in adult serv- 
ices in any important way until the 1960's, °°° 

In 1955 in the Circulation Department, the framework 
for a strong adult education program existed but remained 
without implementation. In-service training programs con- 
tinued to provide orientation to the full range of adult serv- 
ices, but there was little follow-up work in the branch li- 
braries. °°’ At the supervisory level, there was some feel- 
ing that few new library school graduates were interested 
in adult education, either advisory service or group services, 
while in the past this younger group had provided much of 
the impetus to adult education services, especially as 
stimulated by Miriam Tompkins of Columbia University's 
School of Library Seabitutes In addition, Cory was 
sensitive to branch staff resentments against group services 
which had a tendency to be identified with the "adult special- 
ist’ position in the branch library. Cory, who had warmly 


defended the library's group discussion program services in 
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1954 as library adult education and as legitimate library 
service, recognized a resistance to the discussion group 
activity among a number of branch librarians, and he was 
not pressing the program at that mesos 

The year 1955, then, had ushered in a period of 
withdrawal and quiescence in adult services in the Circula- 
tion Department of the New York Public Library. Staff 
shortages and the loss of the stimulating personality of 
Miriam Tompkins at the library school at Columbia Univer- 
sity were part of the cause. Further, changes in adult 
services leadership, away from Mathews’ affirmative in- 
terpretation of adult education to Durkes' more pliant 
guidance, released among branch staff latent resistance to 
the program not before strongly articulate. With the loss 
of the commitment to "adult education" was lost also a 
considerable amount of the substance. 

An important factor in the retrenchment in adult 
services, however, seems to have been the unrealistic 
estimate of staff time required to perform the major adult 
services--guidance, reference, community group services, 
and the administrative aspects of library-sponsored discus- 
sion programs. Some functions were undoubtedly per- 
formed which had never been acknowledged, whether 
because the librarians were unsure of their acceptance or 
were unaware of their relevance; the time absorbed by 
work in the community had never been frankly faced. Thus 
a manning table constructed on underestimates resulted in 


a drastically curtailed program. 


A Period of Reappraisal: 1955 and Following 


The year 1955 bore some of the marks of an end of 


an era for adult education in the Circulation Department of 
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the New York Public Library. A flurry of extensively de- 
veloped papers on various aspects of library adult education 
were presented by staff members seeking promotion, re- 
stating the purpose and direction of the field: °7° yet the 
Supervisor of Adult Services avoided use of the term "adult 
education'' in her reports and branch communications be- 
cause to her it seemed to imply "something tacked on!" 
rather than peeent ila Administrative chiefs directly 
under Cory reflected a range of commitment to library 
adult education, with one of them dismissing it as of little 
importance, no longer inspiring, no longer a channel to 
professional advancement, and, in short, shorn of its 
oi keres aes 

Following Ralph A. Beals’ death in October, 1954, 
Edward G. Freehafer was selected to fill the position of 
Director of the New York Public Library. Unlike Beals 
in interests and background, Freehafer had developed 
his library career almost entirely within the Reference 
Department of the institution he now came to head. Ina 
tone of reasonable inquiry, he raised with administrative 
trainees the question of whether the broad scope of reader 
services, and more particularly, the group services were 
within the appropriate responsibility for the library. His 
own mild defense of them lacked the hard muscle of li- 
brary adult education philosophy which Beals and Hopper 
had brought to the Annee It was clear even in his 
orderly marshalling of legal statements that his commit- 
ment to library adult education was tentative. 

In 1957, Freehafer issued a Ten Year Report cover - 
ing the period 1946 to 1956 which reflected the administra- 
tive attitude toward adult education in the saibslenaae, 


The emphases in this report were a departure from the 
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past. Twenty-eight pages were devoted to the Reference 
Department, fourteen pages to the Circulation Department, 
and twenty-three to the "Library as a Whole."' There was 
proportionately minor attention to adult services (four - 
fifths of a page), young adult services (one and a half 
pages), and children's services (one and a quarter pages), 
while public relations (four and a half pages), business 
office @ight pages), and personnel (Seven pages) dominated 
in extent and depth of detail in this public report. While 
sixty-nine lines were used to analyze the significance of 
the work of the Inquiry Desk developed in 1951, the report 
used eleven lines to present the discussion group services 
developed in this period and four lines for the work of the 
Readers' ce isc A major shift in emphasis had 
taken place in the New York Public Library. 

It seems evident that although Cory, Durkes, and 
others accepted a philosophy of library adult education, the 
idea of adult education had lost stature and significance 
with administrative or supervisory responsibility in the 
hands of some for whom it was not working philosophy. 
During this period, in the opinion of a number of the li- 
brarians with working philosophies of adult education, the 
program of adult services was judged to have suffered. 
There had always been a close link between a commitment 
to an adult education philosophy and growth in the program 
of adult services; as commitment weakened, the program 
diminished. 

A crisis in library educational policy, however, 
demonstrated that the formerly well-developed adult educa- 
tion philosophy remained as an active commitment in the 


minds of a number of library staff throughout the period 
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of reorganization and reappraisal and that its leadership 
influence was still potent. In 1957, the Board of Trustees 
withdrew the library's sponsorship of a Veterans' Day tele- 
vision program discussing the relative values of war and 
peace, on the grounds that the anti-war sentiment of the 
program could not be endorsed by the library because its 
policy kept it from taking a position in "sensitive pasar 
This precipitated mass media criticism of the library as 
avoiding important controversy and ignoring its proper 
role in "giving books and ideas a life of their own ne 
Cory, as Chief of the Circulation Department, interpreted 
the Trustees' act as arising from their view of the tele- 
vision program as promotional rather than educational, 
and their fear that reaction to the questioning of war as 
a policy might jeopardize all educational sian 

Cory's immediate follow-up was to appoint a Circula- 
tion Department staff committee to prepare a draft of 
a “manual on the aims, policies, and scope of the Depart- 
ment's educational program." In the announcement of this 
to the staff, Cory pointed to the need for such a manual in 
the light of the "important policy questions recently raised 
by the Library's withdrawal of its co-sponsorship of an 
educational television program," and indicated that the 
manual would "deal particularly with discussion programs, 
story hours, book talks, book lists, exhibitions, lectures, 
forums, concerts, and the Department's use of new media." 
The committee was composed of the Librarian of the 
Donnell Library, Katherine O'Brien, as chairman, and the 
assistant coordinators for adult services, young adult 
Services, and children's services. 

The manual, as it was actually developed, went far 


beyond the proposed emphasis on group services and use 
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of audio-visual media. It became a comprehensive manual 
on the policies and practices in services to all users of 
the public library, a document unique in American librar- 
ianship, rooted in an educational philosophy of public li- 
brarianship, thorough in coverage, and detailed in guidance 
to branch library staff as a basis for action. 

By April, 1958, the draft copy of the manual's title 
had been changed from The Circulation of Ideas: A 
Manual on the Use of the Circulation Department to a 
Manual on Use, out of consideration for the viewpoint of 
the Board of Trucseeat aes By 1961, the title had gone 
through two more revisions, first to Educational Policies, 
an exact and positive title for this substantial document, 
and finally to the title used when the document dated 1960 
was released as Use of the Circulation Department: Poli- 
cies and Procedures, While the emphasis on putting 
ideas into circulation was not removed from the text, the 
presentation of the rationale for these policies related this 
view to the "extension movement,'' reaching new geographic 
areas and new segments of the population, rather than to 
the adult education movement. The long-established 
authority for group services and non-book materials was 
underscored, while the term "adult education"' was not used 
at any point to describe the program of adult services. 

The interpretation of group services as "Programs 
and Projects" used some of the ideas most closely tied in 
the past to "adult education": ‘to promote enlightened 
reflection and intelligent discussion, to present challenging 
ideas,"' and "to increase the individual's interest in, and 
use of, recorded knowledge; to stimulate more reading 
rather than to offer substitutes for reading,"' as well as 


viewing the branch library as "a cultural center for the 
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entire community,'' with responsibility for "a careful selec- 
tion of programs to fit the expressed or the anticipated 
needs of its readers" and for "meeting, or exceeding, the 
standards of taste set by the enn atae OO 

The statement on procedure in adult services became 
even more Specific in terms closely related to adult edu- 
cation: "The Library serves the individual adult in his 
voluntary efforts toward self-education in many ways, in- 
cluding reading guidance."’ It envisioned the out-of-school 
adult as "the group for whom the Library is truly ‘the 
people's university.' GpN Even in these closely detailed 
analyses of policy and procedure the term "adult education" 
was avoided. It is clear that in the mid-1950's enough of 
the staff, board and public of the New York Public Library 
were thought to have rejected "adult education" as a term, 
if not as a concept, to render it detrimental in interpreting 
the library*s purposes and program. 

Despite this necessary avoidance of the term, the 


statement on Use of the Circulation Department reaffirmed 


the philosophy of educational services to adults, depicting 
with skill and care the insights and practices winnowed 

over a thirty year period of development stimulated by the 
philosophy of adult education. This statement represented 
general staff thinking in the view of Cory and his adult- 
education-minded supervisory staff, and was accepted by 

the Board of Trustees as the guiding policy for the library's 
program of services to adults. 

It seems fair to say that at the close of the 1950's, 
the reappraisal of library adult education was completed, 
the ideas had been reviewed under the pressure of crisis 
caused by their neglect, and that the essential values in 


which library adult education was rooted had been reaf- 
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firmed as -sound and necessary librarianship. It is, how- 
ever, quite as clear that the term "adult education" had 
been rejected and that the term "adult services" was a 
more acceptable and understood replacement under which 


librarians in the system could work. 
Summary 


From the nineteen-twenties, adult education was the 
concept which stirred administrators of the New York Pub- 
lic Library's Circulation Department to the development of 
professional services to adults. Work with the foreign 
born, begun prior to the adult education movement of the 
twenties, had its stimulus from outside that movement but 
received its official interpretation by the Department's 
administration within the context of adult education. Fol- 
lowing in sequence, adult education focussed first on the 
work of the readers' adviser, then on work with community 
organizations, and finally on library-sponsored discussion 
programs. All of these elements were present in branch 
service before 1924, as the Woodstock Branch program so 
well demonstrated. The analysis and perfection of skills, 
development of efficient routines, and training of staff in 
these areas, however, came about under the stimulus of 
adult education. As each phase of service development 
was completed, the focus shifted and that service became 
once more "librarianship,'' enriched and clarified and with 
staff better able to offer the service with educational out- 
comes. So thoroughly developed was this task of profes- 
sionalizing the educational library services to adults that 
by the mid-1950's the Department's service supervisors 
were able to write a manual summarizing the insights in 


policy and service skills developed under the aegis of adult 
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education and document it as the library's program of 
adult services and as sound librarianship. 

The close relationship between the library's collection 
and the adult education services was clear in the minds of 
those who provided the adult education leadership for the 
Library. For Flexner, as readers' adviser, books and 
other library materials were the substance of service which 
the advisory service brought to meet the reader's need, 
For Hopper and Rose, the library aspects of the Harlem 
Project were clearly the materials-related services pro- 
vided by library staff. For Mathews as a branch librarian, 
the book services in the branch had to be built before work 
with community organizations could feasibly be undertaken; 
stimulation and guidance to use of library materials was 
the heart of work with the community. For Beals, both 
community work and library-sponsored discussion programs 
were rooted in the library's responsibility to project its 
materials into the life of the community. For the staff 
working with the discussion programs, this service was 
"planned reading"' and designed to develop critical reading 
and thinking. In the 1940's and the 1950's it was increas- 
ingly clear that librarians were concerned with the contents 
of books as well as with books as entities, andthe adult 
education stress on books as ideas developed in this library 
to parallel the national thinking after World War II. Beals, 
Mathews, O'Brien, Eaton, and Cory led the way and did so 
in the context of adult education. 

Several factors favored the growth of adult education 
philosophy and services in the New York Public Library's 
Circulation Department. The influence of Miriam Tompkins 


at the School of Library Service of Columbia University was 
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important -both in recruiting to the Library young librarians 
interested and informed in this area, and in stimulating 

the attention to new ideas in this field among professional 
librarians on the staff. Tompkins‘ friendships with Flexner, 
Rose and Mathews, among many, played an important part. 

The variety of administrative and supervisory librar- 
ians who were committed to adult education philosophies 
provided essential support for adult education interest in 
New York Public Library. The diversity of branch librar- 
ians and specialists competent in such work as reading 
suidance, community contacts, library-sponsored discus- 
Sion, and service to such special groups as labor unions 
were the result of support and encouragement at the ad- 
ministrative levels. The tradition of strong, independent 
branch programming encouraged creativity in development 
of adult education services, and its assets in this direction 
outweighed the limitation of slow growth which this im- 
posed in some branch libraries, 

The release of professional staff from clerical tasks 
by the personnel of the W.P.A. made possible the demon- 
stration of the vast potential of professional services to 
adults. Foundation grants, such as those for the Harlem 
Project and for the American Heritage discussion groups, 
provided some professional librarians freedom to fully 
develop new areas of service. When professional staff 
was limited, as in the mid-1950's, adult services cut back 
to the minimum and the adult education commitment was 
weakened, It is clear that under the impetus of the adult 
education movement, the New York Public Library de- 
veloped a quality of educational service to adults that re- 
quired an ample staffing to carry out. 


The precision in analysis of services which such 
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management devices as efficiency studies and manning 
tables required put adult education services to the test. It 
required of every branch librarian a clear view of goals 
and exact knowledge of what was needed to implement these 
goals. In the New York Public Library it would seem that 
this level of analysis was not achieved at the time of in- 
stituting the manning tables in 1954, but that it was achieved 
four years later through the development of the Manual 

on Use. The maturing of adult services in the context of 
educational purpose depended upon a basic agreement on 
goals and on the best ways to implement them. 

Problems were posed for the Circulation Department 
in developing its adult education program by the harnessing 
of this general-service public library to the quite different 
research library, the Reference Department. Beals' at- 
tempts to bring the two Departments together in under - 
standing and allegiance succeeded under his adroit 
leadership. The fundamental lack of Reference Department 
understanding of Circulation Department goals and methods, 
which was demonstrated by the television debacle of 1957, 
Only underscored the great importance to the service pro- 
eram of understanding and support of the program throughout 
the Library. As the adult education philosophy and serv- 
ices have been clarified and developed in the context of 
librarianship, so they require interpretation throughout the 
profession as librarianship. This the Manual on Use under - 
took to do. The maturing of adult education as an essential 
ingredient in adult services may depend upon such inter - 
pretation. The New York Public Library's Circulation 
Department, with its long and effective growth of educa- 
tional services to adults in the context of adult education, 


has been one of the leaders in this maturation. 
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Chapter VI 


Discussion and Conclusions 


The Idea of Library Adult Education in Evolution 


Despite diversity in situation, leadership, and re- 
sources, the three library systems studied followed a 
Similar development of their conceptions of library adult 
education for the period 1920 to 1955, Stimulated by three 
major social events--the depression, World War II, and 
the postwar adjustment--and by national leadership from 
library and adult education organizations and foundations, 
librarians in these libraries tended to look to adult educa- 
tion to fulfill their educational responsibilities to their com- 
munities. Because library adult education had been the 
aegis under which educational services to adults were de- 
veloped, librarians tended to think of adult education as the 
services in and of themselves, and their thinking went 
through three eras of the service-related concept: adult 
education as planned reading programs and the readers' 
advisory service; adult education as service to community 
organizations; and adult education as library-sponsored 
sroup programs. Justification for each of these areas of 
adult education service was carefully developed in terms of 
its utilization or promotion of the library's resources of 
books and other materials. The consistent thread of phi- 
losophy which ran through the thinking about library adult 
education for this period of thirty-five years was that 
public librarianship had a responsibility to stimulate and 


guide the community to use of the library's materials 
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for the best growth of the individual in terms of his needs 
and interests and for the well-being of the community and 
society as a whole. 

The growth of the conception of adult education from 
its status in the 1920's as an "outside" influence to the 
acceptance of its fundamental values into the philosophy of 
public librarianship was a process of increasing insight 
and refinement of the library applications of a fundamental 
social value. The growth in thinking had its outward 
counterpart in a change in the library's services, which 
cradually moved from the status of "special to an integra- 
tion into the basic program of the library. 

By 1955, the ideas of library adult education held in 
each of the three public libraries had common factors: 
the library directors and adult service specialists thought 
of adult education as a philosophy relevant to the total pro- 
eram of adult services, while the general staff thought of 
adult education in its most recent "area of service" phase: 
eroup services, or more specifically, library-sponsored 
eroups. In all three libraries there was developing a 
pattern of diffusion of responsibility for providing those 
services, which probably would accelerate the general view 
of adult education as a function of all adult services. 

The conception of adult education of any one of the 
library directors or staff specialists in adult services had 
considerably more depth and sophistication than any defini- 
tion of common ground among them. There were points at 
issue among them, each of whose solutions contributed to 
the particular color and depth of the individually-held idea. 
Important among these issues were: whether the library 
fulfilled its adult education responsibilities by meeting 


demands or by understanding individual and social needs 
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and anticipating those needs; whether the library viewed the 
selection of and guidance to its materials to be its sole 
role in serving community and individual needs, or de- 
veloped a variety of skills and techniques to assist in- 
dividuals and groups to satisfactory solution of problems 
and satisfying fulfillment of needs through the use of the 
library's materials; whether the library in fulfilling its 
responsibility to stimulate the use of its materials had a 
function in stimulating the use of the ideas in the materials, 
and in judging which ideas were socially significant. 

In short, some of the major issues in library adult 
education turned upon the public library's commitment to a 
role of stimulation. Learned in 1924 had enunciated clearly 
the accepted and emerging functions of public librarianship: 
preservation, information, and guidance. The library adult 
education movement between 1924 and 1955 built a phi- 
losophy and a body of services to document the fourth ma- 
jor commitment: stimulation of the community to aware- 
ness of personal and community needs and of the library 
materials in which socially significant ideas and the sub- 
stance for meeting these needs were to be found. In 1948 
this principle, despite an articulate minority dissent, had 
enough general acceptance for its inclusion in Leigh's sum- 
mary of the public library's articles of faith. 

A close look at three aspects of adult education as 
developed in the libraries studied will provide a comparison 
and the basis for generalizations: the elements of the 
conception of adult education, the sources of leadership in 
thinking about adult education, and adult education's contri- 


bution to librarianship. 
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Library Adult Education: Important Elements 


The conception of library adult education within the 
three libraries studied has been stimulated to growth by the 
broader adult education movement, has been rooted in 
library experience and experimentation, and has clarified 
itself by self-evaluation and by responding to the challenge 
of rejection by some library leaders and the challenge to 
perfection offered by adult educators outside the field of li- 


brar ianship. 
Adult Services as Adult Education 


The tendency from 1924 to 1945 was to refer to adult 
education in terms of specific services, materials, or 
eroups of people to be served. The regular identification 
of the readers’ advisory service as adult education set a 
pattern for thinking of adult education in terms of particu- 
lar services. Circulation of books to migratory workers 
was adult education for the Kern County Free Library in 
the early 1940's, while circulation of books to regular 
borrowers was not. Films, in the New York Public Li- 
brary, in the early 1940's, were used solely in library 
adult education programs and their use was thought of as 
adult education; "readable books" were closely linked to 
adult education in the 1930's, and pamphlets had been 
viewed in a strictly adult education light for a short period. 
There was almost no technique or condition of service 
Which did not, at one time or another, receive the label 
"adult education''--from cataloging for the general reader to 
the placement of book collections in labor union head- 
quarters. Those librarians introducing and developing the 
new services were conscious of the adult education purpose 


to which they were related, and library staff members, 
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recognizing a relationship, used the label "adult education" | 
to apply to the service itself. Even those librarians who 
rejected or failed to perceive the adult education purpose of 
the services thought of the services as “adult education." 

While Flexner, Hopper, Hawes, Mathews, Rose, 
Knief, and others had consistently viewed adult education 
as a philosophy rather than as particular services, it was 
not until the mid-1940's that staff members generally began 
to hold such a view. Knief*'s strong influence in Kern 
County Free Library and her personal contact with the 
entire staff in this system, made possible a direct effect of 
her own ideas of adult education on the thinking of the staff 
members. In the New York Public Library, the branch li- 
brarians had been exposed to the thinking of Hopper, 
Flexner, and Rose during the late 1920's and 1930's and 
some of them, casting the varied views against their own 
experience, had achieved a strong personal philosophy of 
library adult education. Younger library school graduates 
brought the more philosophic view of library adult educa- 
tion both to the New York Public Library and to the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library. 

The expanding perception of the relationship of the 
library services to adult education among librarians 
throughout the country had led to the continuous series of 
pronouncements on where adult education was to be found. 
The shifting of focus, the devising of new services to 
implement new insights, created a sense of confusion among 
those who lacked an underlying philosophy to provide unity 
for the progression. When librarians were forced to a 
broad, comprehensive view, they began to see adult educa- 
tion as the underlying purpose, achieved not by a particular 


service but by a particular quality of service. 
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The value in thinking about adult education in terms 
of particular service lay, for Marion Hawes, in providing 
a focus on one aspect at a time, to permit exploration, 
analysis and development of the area of servicema While 
she viewed library adult education as essentially a sequence 
of learning experiences resulting from combinations of 
library services that related ideas and resources in library 
materials to the personal needs and social crises in a 
meaningful way for the individual, nevertheless Hawes said 
she continued to use "adult education’ as a term applied to 
particular services in working with the library staff in 
order to encourage development of skills and perception of 
the adult education potential within the service. 

For Mildred Mathews, the value of identifying adult 
education in terms of particular services lay in making 
concrete the adult education philosophy whose basic ele- 
ments of "stimulation," ''guidance,"’ and "leadership" could 
not be understood by the general staff without specific ap- 
plication. Her tendency, however, was not to apply it 
distinctively to a single service or area of services, but 
to draw from a wide range of particular services to 
illustrate the breadth of the conception of adult education. 

Robert Kingery had pointed out in 1947 that the 
readers' advisory service had "made particular" the library's 
educational philosophy, that as a single service with the 
adult education focus, it had provided a place for the de- 
velopment of techniques of serving readers. He felt, 
however, in 1946, that it was time to integrate adult 
education as "a state of mind" into the whole library struc- 
ture. 

Enoch Pratt Free Library and New York Public Li- 


brary developed their programs of adult services around a 
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conception of library adult education, with positions es- 
tablished in New York in 1946 and in Baltimore in 1949 

for a supervisor or coordinator of adult services, each of 
whom represented in her own library the adult education 
leadership for that library. In 1954 the New York program 
combined reference service with adult services in the 
branch libraries, so that the two library systems became 
parallel in adult service structure. The reorganization of 
adult services made possible the comprehensive view of 
adult services as adult education. 

For Kern County Free Library, there had been too 
limited a use of the concept of adult education up to 1955 
to look for a general service-wide application. Within the 
staff, opposition to the term made it inappropriate to con- 
Sider such an application. Knief and Wilson had on oc- 
casion used adult education as a term to cover most of 
the professional library services to adults, but in 1955 
the staff were still seeking the values that lay behind the 
term. Any general application of the idea would have to 
wait upon a new, more successful interpretation and ex- 
perience among the staff as a whole. Up to 1955, Kern 
County Free Library had not used "adult services" as a 
concept around which to organize service to adult readers, 
but used public relations as the primary concept for basic 
orientation. 

Within Enoch Pratt and New York public libraries, 
however, and increasingly within the American Library 
Association, "adult services'' had become a category in- 
cluding the broad range of information and educational 
services to adults and proved a highly satisfactory term 
and context both for the librarians who were adult-educa- 


tion minded and for those who were not. The develop- 
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ment of '‘adult services'' to cover the group of services 
freed "adult education" to function once again as a phi- 
losophy concerned with values and objectives for educational 


service. 
Reference Services as Adult Education 


Since reference services have been recognized as 
the progenitor of professional services to adults, ° it is 
important to analyze the relationship between reference 
services and the idea of adult education. The extent of 
common ground was considerable in each of the three li- 
braries studied. 

In the 1920's neither Hopper nor Wheeler made any 
sharp distinction between the reference and information 
services and the field of adult education. Learned treated 
them as one in his consideration of the ''community intel- 
ligence center,'' information and advisory services per- 
formed by the subject specialist. Hawes in 1934, in dis- 
cussing the work of the reader's adviser, questioned 
whether advisory service offered without subject expertness 
could be dignified as adult education. Beals felt the advi- 
sory services as adult education stood to gain from combina- 
tion with reference services in the subject departmental 
organization. Mary Barton as head of Enoch Pratt Free 
Library's Reference Department in 1939 sought to retain 
for the Reference Department the considerable amount of 
adult education which she felt they were offering "'the 
bewildered patron.""’ Kern County Free Library's program 
of adult services developed under its Reference Department, 
which prepared reading lists and bibliographies for in- 
dividual readers and community organizations, gave book 


talks, and initiated the full range of adult services. 
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The extensive overlap between reference and advisory 
service arose not from a duplication of services but rather 
from their common basis in a continuum ranging from 
Subject-centered research to purpose-centered guidance. 
Lydenberg set the outer limits of this continuum in his 
analysis of the value of a librarian to the average reader 
as preventing him from "starving in the midst of plenty," 
while the research expert with little need for the librar- 
ian's service was dependent upon the multitude of books in 
a research library. Within any one library a segment of 
this continuum was served. Enoch Pratt Free Library's 
subject departments were designed to serve a full range, 
but, as Winslow intimated, probably did not uniformly 
identify and serve those readers needing the most closely 
guided program but did run the gamut from scholarly re- 
search to informal guidance. Kern County Free Library's 
reference service probably served the middle range of 
reference and advisory service. New York Public Library's 
Reference Department met needs from scholarly assistance 
to reference and information, and its Circulation Depart- 
ment reference services provided the information, advi- 
sory, and reading stimulation services. 

Reference services were closely allied to adult educa- 
tion in their common need for subject expertness to ful- 
fill the information objective of the library's educational 
goal, Wheeler saw planned reading programs as a ref- 
erence function in 1924; Oko's work with trade unionists, 
a large proportion of which was reference work, was 
considered adult education; Kingery in 1958 viewed the in- 
formation function of public libraries as the next appro- 


priate area for adult education emphasis. 
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Reference service was a more comfortable context 
for service than adult education for most of the Kern 
County Free Library staff throughout the period of this 
study, and a number of the Enoch Pratt Free Library sub- 
ject department heads preferred it. Wheeler was most 
explicit about his preference for the reference service de- 
velopment in branches in the early 1940's. The New York 
Public Library's Reference Department related all its serv- 
ices to the reference function, and made this the mark that 
distinguished it from the Circulation Department. 

Reference services provided a more acceptable ap- 
proach to the advisory services for some librarians than 
the strictly "adult education" interpretation. De Laveaga at 
Kern County Free Library captured the distinction when 
she interpreted reference services as pervasively adult 
education but emphasized the meeting of the reader's 
demand, his already recognized need. Serving the pur- 
poseful reader, she said, is "just as educational" as antici- 
pating the reader's need for him; and "perhaps it was 
more important,'' was an unstated but implicit corollary. 

Fear that the anticipation of the reader's need of 
which he was not yet fully aware might lead to substituting 
the librarian's purpose for the reader's purpose in the 
advisory service lay behind much of the opposition to 
"adult education"' in the Kern County Free Library. '"Educa- 
tion must not be imposed; it must be a matter of self- 
choice. ‘Adult education' as a term belittles the person 
for whom it is intended."" This was an underlying concern 
for many of the department heads, and they consistenly 
preferred "educational" service to “adult education.” Many 
librarians espousing adult education were as out -spokenly 


opposed as many others to forcing a reader, and as eager 
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to respect the right of each reader to follow his own tastes. 
Just as Wheeler warned librarians away from the approach 
of social work, asking for "no condescension," "no patroniz- 
ing tendency,"' and Isabel Jackson avoided "adult education"' 
in order. to avoid "'social work,'' so Flexner proposed that 
library adult education avoid "the case-worker's approach," 

Jennie Flexner may have seen the problem and its 
solution earlier and more clearly than most of those en- 
gaged in developing the adult education program. Going 
far beyond de Laveaga's counsel to "meet the reader's 
demands" and to deal with the articulated need, Flexner 
saw the advisory service as helping the reader to identify 
and articulate his need, to gain a new vision of the potential 
in books, and with the librarian's help to use books for his 
erowth. This was a process of mutual exploration which 
asked of the reader a willingness to be creative in thinking 
about his own needs, and required of the librarian the 
skills of stimulation and guidance within the framework of 
the individual's needs, interests and capacities. 

The purposeful reader was readier to share in this 
advisory service than the casual reader; library techniques 
for stimulating the reader to creative thinking about his 
needs were not so well defined as those for serving the 
reader with information. Those librarians who lacked the 
Subtle skills of stimulating without intruding, may well 
have been rebuffed in what they had made a "'condescension" 
or, through a too-ready prescription, an "imposition." 
Flexner stressed the importance of stimulating the reader 
to wider and more independent use of books, and counseled 
the librarian to avoid offering solutions to problems more 
appropriately offered by the social worker, the teacher, 


the psychiatrist, but to find the ways in which the reader's 
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needs could appropriately be served by books. 

Marion Hawes similarly saw the advisory function of 
the librarian as the heart of the library's adult education 
service. She avoided the attitude of condescension feared 
by those preferring the reference approach in two ways: 
stressing the mutuality of search by the librarian and the 
reader, and providing the intensive educational experience 
through community group programs. Through insight into 
social problems and their meaning for individuals the li- 
brarian could anticipate reader needs without intrusion into 
individual problems. Making people conscious of the need 
to know--as an opportunity to understanding and self-de- 
velopment--and then supplying the materials to fill the need 
was her approach. Most of the subject specialists and 
reference librarians in the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
accepted this approach to adult education. Program-plan- 
ning services and the library's own coordinated programs 
on crucial issues were accepted, library-wide services. 
This was a particular application of Beals' view that the 
library's role in adult education was to infuse authentic 
knowledge into the thinking and decision-making of the 
community. This was a functioning of the community intel- 
ligence center, and provided a sound basis for the reference- 
advisory continuum in the context of adult education. 

The Library's Role in Community 
Adult Education 

From the early 1920's library adult education was 
thought of in relation to a community program of adult 
education. The three possible roles in group education en- 
visioned by Alvin Johnson for librarians were present in 
the thinking of librarians for the period 1920 to 1955; 
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ancillary, independent, and leadership roles, Wheeler's 
proposals for the Enoch Pratt Free Library in 1926 were 
basically within the "ancillary" role, library subject special- 
ists "always ready to be drawn upon" for service to com- 
munity groups and community leaders, but, by implication, 
not taking the initiative. Hopper undertook in 1927 a co- 
sponsored program of adult education with the People's 
Institute in which the library's role was primarily ancillary, 
providing materials and housing for the intellectual activity 
conducted by a formal educational institution. This was 

the most congenial and accepted role in the 1920's, 

The independent role in adult education was developed 
for the library first in its work with individual readers 
through the readers' adviser. The provision for sustained 
suidance in an educational experience with books was made 
in 1928 in the New York Public Library and in the early 
1930's at Enoch Pratt Free Library. Kern County Free 
Library's independent program of adult education stressed 
the preparation of annotated reading lists, but with less 
attention to sustained guidance. 

The further development of an independent library role 
in adult education came in the sponsorship of group pro- 
grams. Cory presented the case for such a role in 1954, 
identifying it as a "basic responsibility" of the library to 
provide group programs in the area of ideas, ‘the library's 
stock in trade,'' in order to meet educational needs and to 
stimulate attention to the library's resources. That same 
year Mathews added an argument for such programs, 
pointing out that by conducting at least a limited number of 
such groups, librarians were more competent to assist 
community organizations in program planning. Further, 


the leadership skills developed in volunteers for the li- 
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brary's discussion programs became part of the community 
reservoir of skills. Thus justification for this highly de- 
bated library function was presented by New York Public 
Library staff in terms both of its fulfillment of an indepen- 
dent role and of its supplementation of community activity 
and resource. Enoch Pratt Free Library greatly preferred 
co-sponsorship to independent sponsorship of such programs, 
justifying its approach as more educational by involving 
community leaders in the planning process and ensuring 
more follow-through after the program itself had ceased 
Kern County Free Library avoided development of this 

area of library programming, not wishing to compete with 
community organizations by establishing an independent 
group program. 

The community leadership role of the library in adult 
education received formal recognition in the New York 
Public Library in 1931 with the development of the Harlem 
Adult Education Program, for which Ernestine Rose, a 
librarian, served as director, guided by the Harlem Adult 
Education Committee, a form of community council. This 
was an intensively developed demonstration of the neighbor - 
hood leadership pattern which many of the branch libraries 
in New York had developed during the 1920's, especially 
in work with the foreign born. The leadership which 
Mildred Mathews demonstrated in stimulating the formation 
of an Adult Education Committee within the Riverside 
Council of Social Agencies in 1939 was comparable to that 
exerted by Marion Hawes in development of the Baltimore 
Adult Education Council in 1941. Librarians, they felt, 
had to participate in the analysis of community problems 


and their solution if their services were truly to be brought 
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to bear on community problems. 

The great debate on adult education within the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in 1938 and 1939 had centered on the 
library's role of community leadership through work with 
community groups. Hawes pointed to the real significance 
which community groups had for their membership and 
felt advisory service to such groups to be a more effective 
approach to educational use of the library's resources 
than the "mass publicity"’ approach of exhibits, general 
reading lists, and newspaper reports. The establishment 
of the Baltimore Adult Education Council and the demands 
of World War II industry and political crisis combined to 
make inevitable the development of a strong program of 
service to community organizations. 

What may have seemed at first an ancillary role 
became a leadership role as Enoch Pratt Free Library 
developed its program planning services to community 
organizations. The library did not confine its contribution 
to book exhibits and reading lists, but was a participant in 
planning and frequently a co-sponsor for the program, 
providing advisory service and guidance in materials and 
program ideas to ensure an effective educational outcome. 
A heightened leadership role came in the library's invita- 
tions to other community groups to co-sponsor the major 
coordinated programs which projected ideas and the library's 
resources into the thinking of the community. 

Kern County Free Library, stimulated by World War 
II to a more active participation in important community 
projects, continued this role under the program of public 
relations developed by Eleanor Wilson. ‘Service’ and 
“public relations,'' rather than ''adult education,"' were the 


concepts to which Kern County staff related their work with 
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community organizations, and the vastly successful effort in 
1954 in bringing community groups to use the library at- 
tested to the skills developed. It was in 1957, however, 

in re-thinking the library's role in adult education that 
Wilson came to identify the unique library opportunity in 
adult education as the kind of cooperation with community 
projects which would call for library leadership in discover - 
ing community needs, stimulating community groups to get 
programs under way to meet the needs, and then providing 
library materials to assist in the job. This marked a step 
in the library's conception of its adult education role from 
ancillary to leadership in its work with community groups. 

The active leadership role for the library in adult 
education was viewed as a cooperative role, one of consulta- 
tion on a regular basis with agencies and organizations of 
Similar educational purpose, of stimulation, and of provision 
of resources--informational and educational--to meet the 
problem. Katherine O'Brien's study in 1947 outlined this 
pattern. Dorothy Homer's plan for adult education services 
for the Harlem Branch in 1943 defined leadership in terms 
of both mutuality of purpose and relevance to library func- 
tion with books and ideas. This leadership role was seen 
in the New York Public Library by Mildred Mathews to be 
a fundamental function of the adult services librarian. 

Thus an answer had been evolved to Alvin Johnson's 
demand that the library seize leadership in adult education 
with groups since there was no institution to which it might 
be ancillary. The public library sought to project its re- 
sources into the significant community activities in which 
people were purposefully engaged. It channeled its leader- 
ship through the skills of cooperative planning, and made 


its resources available to the multitude of community enter- 
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The Relationship of Library Adult 
Education to Ideas and Values 


In the 1920's in the three library systems, library 
adult education was concerned primarily with stimulating 
interests and guiding reading in a sustained program to 
produce an educational result; it was not widely viewed in 
terms of the challenge of ideas and the exploration of values, 

Wheeler, to be sure, in his 1926 report had set as 
the major library objective the use of books for the ideas 
they contained: ‘books as the agents of intelligence."’ For 
Wheeler this remained the educational objective of the public 
library. In 1943, he sought to make books add to the 
thinking power and intelligence of the people. This function 
of ideas in books was directly related to Wheeler's view of 
the educational function of the library. 

Beals' view of the library as an adult education 
agency appropriately “infusing authentic knowledge" was close 
in meaning to Wheeler's view of "books as agents of intel- 
ligence,'' and arose in his justification of the New York 
Public Library's sponsorship of its book discussion program. 
The development of library-sponsored group discussion had 
centered on getting ideas into use. Frederick Keppel in 
1929 had become aware of the limitations of the readers’ 
advisory service in motivating sustained and critical reading, 
and proposed that the public library consider developing 
book discussion as an educational service to adults. Except 
for brief experimental programs, Keppel's idea lay fallow 
until Lyman Bryson in 1936 and Alvin Johnson in 1938 
picked it up and made it a motivating force in public library 


thinking. The book discussed as ideas, not as literature, 
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was to be the core of the service; and the impact of mind 
on mind was to help the reader persist in his educational 

reading. The New York Public Library staff accepted this 
context for the discussion program. 

In the strongly adult-education oriented library- 
sponsored discussion program, it became particularly 
essential to guard against imposing viewpoints. Dangers to 
the library's traditionally neutral role in the area of ideas 
were seen as very real by Francis R. St. John, Chief of 
the Circulation Department of the New York Public Library 
in 1946. He provided one guarantee: that no library- 
sponsored discussion group should take action as a group 
on the topic under discussion; action would be encouraged 
as an independent decision and carried out by the individual 
in his appropriate action Hee? A second guarantee lay 
in the climate of the discussion groups which encouraged 
exploration of difference of opinion and avoided direction 
of the discussion by leader or members toward agreement, 
but rather toward under standing. © 

While adequate controls against imposition of view- 
point within the library-sponsored group were established 
to the satisfaction of the New York Public Library, the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library turned toward co-sponsor ship 
of group programs to provide such a guarantee through the 
incorporation of many viewpoints in the planning and direc- 
tion of the program. Kern County Free Library, all of 
whose staff members were highly sensitive to the problem, 
did not engage in library-sponsored group programs for 
adults, but worked instead to assist the programs of other 
community groups. 

The public library had always denied a commitment 


to a particular scheme of values, yet from its first develop- 
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ment, it has its roots in the democratic society which gave 
it birth, and justified its educational function in terms of 
its supply of essential knowledge for society as a whole 
and for individuals as citizens and as persons. The depth 
of educational service implicit in library adult education 
was justified by democracy's mandate to provide service 
for all, requiring a great range in materials and a diversity 
of adaptations of fundamental information and advisory 
services. At still another level, democracy required a 
training for excellence, as Wheeler saw it, providing the 
promising individual opportunity to advancement through 
participation in an intellectual democracy. Nevertheless, 
while the public library was uniquely a democratic institu- 
tion, until 1940 it had not felt compelled to review its 
neutral role in regard to the values of democracy. 

The rise of Nazi power and the opening of World 
War II created, for the moment, a national consensus 
that the values of democracy were indisputable. The A- 
merican Library Association through its Adult Education 
Board placed an emphasis in 1939 upon the library's 
responsibility for developing a deeper understanding of 
democracy. 

The library's traditional acceptance of the develop- 
ment of "purposeful readers'' and of encouraging reading 
of non-fiction in preference to fiction assumed the library's 
emphasis on putting ideas in books to work. But librar- 
ies had not until 1940 determined any particular idea to 
which the profession must have a commitment. Coming as 
this recognition did, at a point of national consensus on 
democracy, the profession gave its commitment, but 
developed two safeguards: its responsibility for making 


available materials on all viewpoints on an issue, and draw- 
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ing a distinction between its commitment to democracy and 
its role in public issues--not to tell people what to think, 
but to propose what was important to think about. 

The development of the public library's leadership 
role in community adult education led to further emphasis 
on ideas as well as materials as the librarian's resource. 
Both O'Brien in her 1947 study and Hawes in 1949 and 
1951 stressed the importance of having community groups 
recognize the librarian's interest in ideas as well as in 
books. The library's adult education leadership role was 
tied to the librarian's ability to contribute thinking to the 
problems at hand. This was part of the job of projecting 
the library's resources into the community, as Mathews 
saw it in 1948. Such an active interest in ideas was the 
substance of library leadership and avoided a sterile role 
of offering book resources without proper interpretation 
that related them to the community need. 

During the late 1940's and the early 1950's, the ex- 
pansion of the scope of the public library's materials 
beyond the printed book forced an emphasis on ideas rather 
than on "the book.'' Wilson and Mekeel in 1951, in the 
context of a defense of the library's adult education role, 
interpreted the library as a cultural center in terms of the 
ideas which it made available through books, films, and 
other library materials. The Enoch Pratt Free Library's 
Book Selection Policies and Prodecures opened with a state- 
ment of objectives in the context of educational services 
to adults, making "the direct communication of ideas'' the 
objective toward which materials and services were directed 
Similarly in 1954 the New York Public Library's Book 


Selection Manual was concerned with the "acquisition, 


organization, preservation, and use of recorded ideas," 
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It is important to note, however, that the emphasis 
on socially significant materials which arose during World 
War II and was closely related to the adult education re- 
sponsibility of the public library, was included only in the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library's statement and then in connec- 
tion with the educational function. This statement in Enoch 
Pratt's selection policy was matched by that library's 
policy in development of its large-scale public coordinated 
programs on socially significant topics. This library in 
the 1950's consistently demonstrated its acceptance of this 
principle in an educational context. Eaton's strong case 
for social significance as a factor in book selection within 
the New York Public Library was not reflected in its 
official statement on book selection although many of its 
adult education programs examined social problems. Kern 
County Free Library at no point saw the identification of 
socially significant ideas or materials to be its role, al- 
though in 1948 Wilson had, in general terms, affirmed the 
ALA statements on this in her correspondence with R. D. 
Leigh. Both in national statements and in individual library 
statements, then, the selection and promotion of socially 
Significant materials had close relationship to library adult 
education but was a point on which, within two of the three 
libraries studied, there remained some hesitation to full 
commitment. 

This reluctance to take responsibility for identifying 
or promoting "socially significant'' materials demonstrated 
a divergence between library adult education in the early 
1950's and the adult education movement. The Adult Edu- 
cation Association developed a "social philosophy" for the 
association which committed adult education to social 


action on behalf of reasoned social arene There was no 
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reflection.of this thinking in the reports or records of any 

of the three libraries studied, although a number of librar- 
ians from these institutions were active in the Adult Educa- 
tion Association during this period, 

The strong tradition of neutrality among ideas which 
librarianship had established has been qualified only by 
“authoritativeness" of the facts or sincerity of purpose of 
the proponent of the ideas, while the cataclysm of World 
War II momentarily created an area which a national 
consensus placed beyond the reach of dispute. Nevertheless, 
librarians have viewed their collections as repositories 
of ideas which must be brought to bear on individual and 
social problems to assist in their solution and which con- 
tribute to making the changes in individuals which are 
termed “education.'' An assumption of librarianship has 
been that the adult American can be trusted to use critical 
judgment in appraising and selecting among the diverse 
ideas offered him: ° the assumption of library adult educa- 
tion has been that the library offers guidance through the 
readers’ advisory service and group discussion to assist the 
adult reader to become increasingly proficient in such 
critical evaluation. Neither library adult education nor pub- 
lic librarianship has presumed to determine what the adult 
shall think, 

The Role of Materials in 
Library Adult Education 

The library's use of materials, or 'books,’’ was as- 
sumed to be the library's share in the adult education 
movement during the 1920's and into the early 1930's, Just 
as librarians in the three systems accepted an "ancillary" 


role in community adult education in this period, so they 
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assumed, on the whole, that the selection of materials 

and guidance of purposeful readers in their use was their 
adult education function. This approach provided the con- 
text for annotated reading lists in the Kern County Free 
Library, for the readers' advisory service in both the New 
York Public Library and Enoch Pratt Free Library, for the 
reading lists and exhibits in Baltimore, and for New York's 
cooperation in Harlem Adult Education Project and the 
People's Institute. 

In the 1930's librarians came to recognize that new 
techniques of using the library's materials were needed if 
the library were to succeed in projecting its materials into 
the community and infusing authentic knowledge into the 
thinking and decision-making of the community. Flexner 
in New York in 1929 instituted contacts with community 
organizations as a fundamental aspect of the readers’ 
advisory service, to bring books to more individuals than 
could have been reached without the group contacts, and to 
bring book materials and authentic knowledge into the 
programs of the organizations. At Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary in 1934, Hawes conducted a course in reading skills 
and methods of study, a library-sponsored group program 
designed to overcome faulty reading habits in adults so 
that they might follow planned reading programs with greater 
ease. In Kern County Free Library contacts with com- 
munity groups were carried out through the reference de- 
partment, and the book talk became the primary service to 
community organizations beyond the program planning 
assistance offered by the reference staff in the library. 
These departures into new techniques, however, continued 
the library's basic orientation to its materials both in 


purpose and in actual program. 
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The educational commitment of public librarians led, 
in four steps, beyond the simple provision of library ma- 
terials. Depth of educational service was achieved first 
by envisioning what was needed in a democracy to provide 
library service "to all and creating the techniques to stimu- 
late interest and provide publicity for these book services, 
Further service development came as librarians recognized 
a mandate for the use of library materials to "train for 
excellence,'' as Wheeler phrased it in 1928, and the guidance 
of purposeful readers was developed. With recognition 
that education would result only when library materials 
were selected and presented in ways useful for particular 
eroups of people, in the light of their background and 
purposes, the service to community groups took pre- 
eminence. Finally, public librarians recognized that, if 
society and its problems were to be served, citizens must 
be made competent to deal critically with the ideas and 
the varied forms of their presentation in library materials, 
and library-sponsored or co-sponsored programs came into 
being. All phases of this development placed the library's 
materials at the center of the service. 

The depression of the 1930's offered "numerous 
temptations" to the librarian to perform the services of 
social worker, teacher, psychiatrist, vocational guidance 
worker, or employment agency, Flexner noted in 1932, 
and added: "It takes firmness and faith not to be swayed | 
into numerous by-paths, to hew to the line--to believe that 
the need for books is a real need and that guidance to books 
is a real service,!"” The major social crisis had brought 
home to librarians the needs of their community, but it 
took a new and strict professional discipline to distinguish 


Which aspects of those needs could properly be served by 
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the library. The "vocational adjustment service" which 
Flexner reported in 1933 was a reading guidance service to 
individuals and to agencies. For Flexner the test of the 
service was the applicability of books to the solution of the 
problem, and the adequacy of reading guidance to bring 
book and reader together. 

The growth of community adult education programs 
during the depression extended the library's materials serv- 
ices to forum programs, adult classes, drama groups, and 
so forth. As librarians were involved in the planning of 
materials services for other agencies, the areas of common 
purpose began to emerge. Hawes and Mathews both saw 
adult education as the common ground with other community 
agencies and stimulated the establishment of community 
adult education councils, in which public librarians served 
as equal partners. The library's unique contribution, 
however, was its collection of materials. This develop- 
ment was endorsed at the administrative level in the public 
libraries in Baltimore and New York with the advent of 
World War IJ, at which time library planning with other 
community agencies became an imperative. 

World War II added three new dimensions to library 
services: the leadership role in sharing community plan- 
ning for adult educational services; the extension of the 
information services to government, industry, and business 
on a greater scale than ever before; and the development 
of library-sponsored programs and other services to edu- 
cate the community in the basic issues related to the war. 
Of the three, only the new role in community leadership 
lacked an immediately obvious relationship to library ma- 
terials. The library's contribution in community leader - 


ship arose, to be sure, from its experience in providing 
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materials to meet community needs and was directed toward 
sustaining the climate for use of materials and toward co- 
ordination of the library's materials with the activities and 
services of other adult education agencies in the community. 
Nevertheless, the librarian's contribution of "books" alone 
was not adequate for fulfilling the community leadership 
role, and Hawes, Mathews, and O'Brien stressed "ideas"' 

as well as 'books" as the librarian's appropriate resource. 
Implicit, however, was the assumption that librarians drew 
not only upon their knowledge of the community, but also 
upon their book resources for the ideas which would be 
deserving of consideration. 

During the postwar period, the idea content of books 
and films was stressed in library-sponsored discussion pro- 
crams. A distinction between the materials-centered pro- 
gram and the topic-centered program grew from experience 
with a variety of uses of materials in the idea discussions. 
Both in library programs and in services to community 
groups, the stress in this period was on the relationship of 
materials to the adult education services. 

The adult education movement's great interest in 
materials in the 1920's and the early 1930's did much to 
involve librarians in adult education, and tended to keep 
the adult education thinking of librarians close to materials, 
The analysis of materials for readability and the introduc- 
tion of the use of 16mm films were both done in a specifi- 
cally adult education context, at Enoch Pratt and New York 
Public Library. The adult education emphasis on ma- 
terials, however, was quite different from the reference 
and research emphasis on materials, and led Kingery to 
say that perhaps the most important contribution of the 


readers' advisory service was an emphasis ''on readers 
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rather than on materials.'' This view was akin to Lyden- 
berg's vision of the average reader starving in the midst of 
plenty without the services of the librarian. Beals had 
indicated in 1943 that two major factors in library adult 
education were borrowers' needs and the library's materials 
to meet those needs. The central importance of library 
materials to library adult education from the early 1920's 
in these three libraries is unquestioned, but a new relation- 
ship was developed between the book and the reader under 
the influence of the idea of adult education: a "service" 
relationship which required thorough understanding of both 
reader and materials. 

Because emphasis on understanding the reader was 
the new aspect developed under the adult education influence, 
there was a tendency to regard it as the primary aspect 
of library adult education, either for purposes of emphasis-- 
as did Kingery--or from failure to recognize this reader - 
book rélationship as fundamental to the educational effective - 
ness of library service. Beals, Lydenberg, Flexner, Rose, 
Hawes, Knief in particular recognized the fundamental re- 
lationship between understanding the reader's needs and 
serving those needs through library materials, and for 
them this was the heart of library adult education. For 
Beals the book-reader relationship was the criterion of 
appropriate library adult education, and increasingly during 
the 1940's it became the criterion for others deeply con- 
cerned in the field. 

For Mathews in the New York Public Library, for 
Hawes at Enoch Pratt, and for Mekeel in Kern County, 
the library's responsibility in the book-reader relationship 
was not only the provision of materials to meet the reader's 


needs, but the stimulation of the use of books for a wide 
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range of purposes and a cultivation of the desire to learn 
thr ough books. The stimulation of awareness of "the need 
to know'' and then supplying the materials to fill the need, 
was Hawes' view of the relationship. Leadership in 
creating a community climate for learning was viewed by 
Mathews as part of the library's adult education role, and 
she saw the library's adult education use of materials to 
be part of the process of stimulating the desire to learn 
as well as providing the satisfaction of the desire for knowl- 
edge. Mekeel saw the library's adult education role in 
stimulating the use of ideas in books, films and other 
appropriate library materials as fundamental, and felt the 
library had a responsibility to create the demand by de- 
vising a diversity of educational services. 

Wheeler, on the other hand, in attacking library 
adult education tended to support the educational role of the 
library in use of printed matter with readers and in pro- 
moting its use, but to avoid a role of creating the climate 
for learning and creating the demand stimulated by educa- 
tional services, those aspects of library services which 
he particularly identified in the 1940's with library adult 
education. 

Three phases of relationship between library materials 
and the reader seem to have evolved within the context of 
library adult education. First, the library supplied ma- 
terials to support the adult education programs of other 
agencies, Second, the library's materials were a resource 
for the library's own programs of adult education, in which 
the library had responsibility for the educational experience 
as well as the provision and selection of materials, Third, 


the library's adult education services were techniques de- 


vised for the most effective educational use of library ma- 
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terials in a diversity of situations. The third phase repre- 
sented a more sophisticated image of the library's role in 
adult education, placed emphasis on the library's responsi- 
bility for the use of materials as the justification for its 
involvement in the adult education process. In all three 
phases, library materials have had an important role in 
the library adult education function; in the third phase, 
however, the library's responsibility for administering its 
collection to fulfill its educational objectives was the point 
of departure from which the development of services for 
adult education stemmed, creating an essential relationship 
between the materials and the services. 
Sum and Substance of Library 
Adult Education 

Library adult education since 1924 has served to tie 
together a variety of particular services that had in com- 
mon an educational purpose for adults. For a number of 
librarians, like Flexner, Rose, Hopper, Mathews, Hawes, 
and Knief, adult education offered initially a philosophy of 
librarianship, while for others adult education was viewed 
in terms of new services. The breadth of its significance 
sained attention in the mid-1940's as national standards and 
local applications demonstrated the pervasive relevance of 
adult education purposes to a wide range of services to 
adults. By the 1950's in each of the library systems 
studied, library adult education was treated as a philosophy 
by the library directors and adult service specialists: it 
was interpreted with a degree of specificity in terms of 
purposes, used on public occasions of some formality to 
identify and justify the library's program, and utilized on 


occasion to motivate library staff in development of serv- 
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ices. 

As the concept of library adult education developed, 
extending beyond particular services to include almost the 
full range of adult services, there was a sense that some 
aspects of adult services were more fully "adult education’ 
than other aspects. Since the adult education purpose and 
effect seemed achieved to some degree through almost any 
adult service--whether reference service, group discussion, 
or even making materials accessible--the differentiation 
was better made in terms of the relationship between the 
librarian and the reader. Although any service might con- 
tribute to an adult's development, those which permitted 
the librarian the close advisory relationship to the reader 
in his choice and sustained use of library materials were 
seen as the nub of library adult education. 

Library adult education consisted not only of the 
guidance function, but also of the stimulation of the adult 
to awareness of and interest in ideas and materials of real 
significance to him in personal growth and civic competence. 
This tended to center increasingly on promotion of broader 
and more critical use of library materials related to the 
purposes of the individual reader, This principle de- 
veloped a corollary: that to fail to stimulate attention to 
the wide range of appropriate materials and their use 
marked the librarian as negligent in discharging profes- 
sional responsibility. 

In accepting responsibility not only for guidance of 
the purposeful reader but also for stimulation of the more 
casual reader to purposeful reading, librarians found 
themselves devising new techniques, adaptations of basic 
library services, that might be effective in interpreting 


to the casual reader or the non-reader what library ma- 
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terials might mean to him. Equally influential in promoting 
the climate of "experimentation" in library services was 

the search for techniques that would encourage readers to 
wider and more critical use of the library's materials. 

The services thought of as library adult education were de- 
veloped to carry out new library responsibilities. 

Insight into the library user's interests and needs 
came to librarians in two ways. The subject specialist's 
backeround in the field provided an imaginative understand- 
ing of the potential users of the materials. Church groups 
and teachers were better served by the Education, Religion 
and Philosophy Department at Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
foreigh born in New York were better served by the 
foreign born specialists and labor groups by the labor edu- 
cation specialist, veterans by a veteran himself, than by 
a librarian without knowledge of the background, interests, 
and problems of the special group. On the other hand, 
the branch librarian in New York brought an intensive 
knowledge of the neighborhood: the composition of its 
population, its diverse values and traditions, its organiza- 
tional leadership and cultural opportunities, its economic 
and educational problems. Through these insights into 
interests and needs, librarians were able to adapt services 
to particular segments of their public that needed such 
tailored presentation. Library adult education accepted 
this adaptation of services as an essential responsibility. 
It was the readiness to adapt that gave library adult edu- 
cation the flexibility so highly prized by its practitioners. 

Librarians who held the adult education philosophy 
sought to encourage whatever growth in the reader the li- 
brary services could achieve. They analyzed with care 


the process of a service to ensure that real guidance was 
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involved, that useful stimulation had its follow-up in ap- 
propriate use of library materials. As Flexner and Edge 
described it, library adult education slowed up the speedy 
process of library service for the reader's benefit. It 
slowed it up also to permit professional analysis and im- 
provement. Library adult education was the force that per- 
mitted the analysis and professionalization in such areas as 
advisory service, services to community organizations, and 
book discussion. 

The emphasis in library adult education upon the li- 
brarian's knowledge of the reader, his interests and needs, 
as well as on the library materials to meet these needs, 
fostered the development of a professional discipline in the 
relationship between the librarian and the reader. This 
discipline permitted the librarian with detailed knowledge 
of a reader to function professionally: not to misuse the 
knowledge by stepping beyond guidance in the selection of 
useful materials, discussion of its best use, or referral 
to other agencies for advice beyond the power of library 
materials to help. It avoided the approach of the ‘tactless 
uplifter’ or of '"doing-good-to-others" for all those terms 
connoted, and developed in the librarian the skill of 
mutual search and mutual planning with the reader that 
resulted in mutual learning, one of the marks of adult edu- 
cation. Until this relationship between librarian and 
reader had been clearly developed, suspicion of library 
adult education was frequently founded on concern lest the 
librarian overstep professional lines and impose on the 
reader: 

Library adult education, by 1955, had evolved a set 
of professional values: 


(1) public librarianship has a responsibility to all 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


of its potential public to provide the informa- 
tion and guidance to the library materials the 
individual may need for personal, vocational, 
social, or cultural growth; 

public librarianship has a responsibility to 
make its potential public aware of the broad 
range of needs which the library's materials 
and services can satisfy, and to stimulate a 
desire to utilize those which are appropriate 
for the individual user; 

public librarianship has a responsibility to 
provide leadership with other community 
agencies to develop and sustain the climate 
for adult learning and for informed decision, 
and to bring to general attention the critical 
problems facing the community (local, national, 
international), together with the library ma- 
terials which can assist in understanding and 
solving those problems; 

public librarianship has a responsibility to 
assist its public to make the best possible 
use of its resources, in terms of supply of 
sound information and promotion of the skills 
of critical evaluation of library materials; and 
public librarianship has a responsibility to 
develop its collections and services to meet 
fully these responsibilities, and to encourage 
the development of needed materials or neces- 


sary services when they do not exist. 


Library adult education was a movement among profes- 


sional librarians which summed up the purposes and values 
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of public librarianship in its broadest interpretation and 
became a standard, a rallying point, a motivating force in 
the growth of professional services to adults. Compounded 
of concern for both readers and the use of materials, from 
the strictly educational viewpoint it sought to aid the de- 
velopment of persons and from the strictly library-materials 
point of view it sought to put ideas to use. Using varied 
library skills for both stimulation and guidance, the librar- 
ian as expert in the materials of the subject and as skilled 
educator was to bring just the right materials to bear on 
the problem of the individual user of the library for the 
satisfaction of his immediate need and for the fullest 
realization of the potential of each particular search for 
his own development, personal and intellectual. In addition 
to its responsibility to persons, library adult education saw 
a responsibility to society, to maintain the climate for 
adult learning and to put the knowledge of society at the 
disposal of society, to encourage informed decision and 
action as far as members of society were capable of 
utilizing it, and to increase that capacity through library 


materials and services. 
Leadership for Library Adult Education 


It seems obvious that the primary influence on the 
concept of library adult education was the adult education 
movement itself. For librarians in this country, and in 
these three libraries, the contact with the movement was 
made in publications and through personal contacts in 
conferences sponsored by the Carnegie Corporation, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, the American Association for Adult 
Education, the Adult Education Association, the Fund for 


Adult Education, the American Library Association, and 
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library education institutions. The foundations generally 
preferred to work through the professional associations in 
making their influence felt, but their importance lent status 
to adult education within the associations and within the li- 
brary profession, while the occasional leadership-level 
conferences called by the foundations had frequently the 
power of a determining influence. The foundations' involve- 
ment of directors of important public libraries in their 
conferences encouraged top-level administrators to keep 
abreast of the thinking of the adult education specialists 
who attended the professional conferences and contributed 
their thinking in that context. From the early 192u's to 
the early 1940's the influence of the Carnegie Corporation 
and Frederick Keppel, its president, was the dominant in- 
fluence in support of adult education and worked primarily 
with top library leadership and with the professional as- 
sociation; from 1951 to 1961, the Fund for Adult Education 
played a similar role. 

The American Association for Adult Education, through 
its publications, and through a limited membership policy, 
affected primarily the adult education specialists in public 
libraries; the Adult Education Association after 1951, had 
a more pervasive influence on librarians through a broad 
membership program. The American Library Association's 
influence was the one that dominated library adult education 
thinking generally. Publications and conference programs, 
projects and committee activity performed the functions of 
information about adult education as well as providing a 
channel for membership reaction to modify policy and 
thinking about adult education. 

The major social events of the period 1920 to 1955 


were primary instigators to adult education philosophy and 
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provided for the three library systems a common background 
and evoked from them a common response. The philosophy 
of adult education as developed between 1919 and 1923 
awoke a recognition in the minds of librarians before foun- 
dation funds added to the significance of the movement for 
librarianship. The incorporation into the philosophy of 
public librarianship of the principle of stimulation of the 
reading of socially significant materials in 1948 was a 
direct response of librarianship to society's need in postwar 
adjustment and world revolution. ‘The development, in the 
1945-1955 era, of discussion programs involving the classics 
of Western civilization and American democracy came as a 
means of catharsis following a wartime climate. Incorpora- 
tion of new services to implement new concepts and com- 
mitments was accompanied by new safeguards to society in 
the ethical principles. It seems clear that the major 
revolution in public librarianship which adult education 
precipitated came in response to major changes in society. 
The three library systems differed in their relation- 
ship to national concepts of library adult education. Kern 
County Free Library tended, in its conception of adult edu- 
cation, up to 1948, to be a barometer of the ALA's thinking, 
While Enoch Pratt Free Library and New York Public Li- 
brary contributed heavily to national thinking. All three 
used national thinking to reinforce the conception of library 
adult education throughout the staff. After 1948, all three 
library systems were to a much larger extent self-deter - 
mining in their concepts of library adult education and by 
1955 had ceased to shift direction with the current winds, 
but selected from the national movement those aspects 
Which their particular combination of staff and community 


had made applicable. By 1955 the influence of ALA adult 
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education projects in these three libraries was reflected 
in modifications in practice rather than in fundamental re- 
adjustments of concepts. Individual staff members, how- 
ever, continued to find the national projects a source of 
personal illumination and development of their professional 
thinking. 

The leadership of library education in the thinking about 
library adult education has not been easy to discern within the 
records of the three libraries studied. Miriam Tompkins of the 
School of Library Service at Columbia University is almost the 
only figure that stands pre-eminently as spokesman in this 
field throughout this period; her influence was attested both in 
cooperative projects with the New York Public Library and 
through the leadership of her students. Similarly Sigrid Edge 
of the Simmons Library School contributed leadership. The in- 
fluence of the University of Chicago's Graduate Library School 
has been pervasive. On the whole, librarians tended to recog- 
nize that librarians trained during the 1930's and 1940's tended 
to support library adult education in larger proportions than 


did staff trained in earlier eras. 


The greatest influence on thinking about adult educa- 
tion coming from within the library lay in the leadership 
of the director of the library or the adult education special- 
ist. The influence of the director was pervasive. In 
Kern County Free Library, where no adult specialist was 
designated, the library director's conception of adult edu- 
cation was more directly mirrored by staff thinking. Only 
in the 1950's did the Young Adult Department Head's leader - 
ship in thinking about adult education become a significant 
factor, and it seemed to affect the general view only 
slightly. At the Enoch Pratt Free Library the director in 


each period held a conception of library adult education 
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that was reflected in a large segment of the staff, both 
through nee patterns in the program of service and in-serv- 
ice training for staff in the area of library adult education. 
The fact that the Circulation Department of the New York 
Public Library had not only its own chief but also func- 
tioned under the library director, made a varying pattern 
of leadership inevitable. Hopper, St. John and Cory in 

the position of Chief made significant and pervasive contri- 
butions to thinking about adult education through their re- 
organization of staff to discharge this library responsibility, 
as well as through policy development. Lydenberg and 
Beals, as directors of the library, were in the position to 
sustain and interpret an educational philosophy of librarian- 
ship, as well as to permit and support the work of the 
adult education specialist. The role of the director in af- 
fecting the conception of library adult education was a 
major influence for the library staff as a whole. 

Library budgets had an inevitable effect on the pro- 
erams of adult education which the three libraries studied 
have been able to develop. Depression limitations, for 
example, were felt in book stock and in staff, but in the 
New York Public Library the liberal use of W.P.A. cleri- 
cal assistance to release professional librarians for profes- 
sional work meant that library adult education found this 
an era of growth. The effect of budget limitations on the 
concept of library adult education, however, deserves 
further exploration. At the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
the director, pressed for funds, narrowed his vision and 
repudiated the goal which could not be achieved. It seems 
likely that budget limitations have provided the reasonable 
excuse for not developing new areas of service--the major 


function of library adult education--but that the conviction of 
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the importance of the new area of service was lacking as 
well. Budgets, irrespective of size, are, in some measure, 
a reflection of basic policy and fundamental philosophy. 

The adult education specialist within the staff in- 
fluenced staff thinking both from positions of specialist 
(Flexner as Readers‘ Adviser or Rose as director of the 
Harlem Adult Education Project) and from supervisory 
positions (Hawes and Mathews as supervisors of adult serv- 
ices in their respective libraries). The informal guidance 
provided by Flexner and the demonstration provided by 
Rose did not affect as broadly and deeply as the training 
and supervision which Hawes and Mathews were empowered 
to provide. The assignment of system-wide responsibility 
for adult education services increased significantly the 
effective molding of philosophy as well as developing the 
Skills of the library staff. 

The adult education specialist's thinking about library 
adult education was influenced by thinking expressed in 
publications and conferences, by mutual exchange of views 
among librarians of similar responsibilities, through 
analysis of the program supervised, through formal evalua- 
tion and studies, and through the challenge to interpretation 
of adult education to the total staff and to the library 
administration. Creative thinking came in mutual exchange 
of views among groups of librarians such as Hawes-Winslow- 
Greenaway or Flexner -Hopper-Miriam Tompkins or Mathews- 
Beals-St. John and later Mathews-Beals-Cory. Analytical 
thinking about services came in development of in-service 
training and daily guidance of staff in performance of duties, 
and in answering the skeptics within the library staff. 
Maturity in conception of library adult education came for 


the specialist through continuing contact with adult education 
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thinking in the community, as well as through discharge of 
over -all responsibility for policy and services within the 
library. 

The development of services under the philosophy of 
library adult education was always held in check by staff 
philosophy and staff skills as well as by limitations of li- 
brary resources. Since growth of the staff commitment to 
adult education was dependent upon growth in adult educa- 
tion skills as well as upon maturity of concept, the limita- 
tions in staff readiness and skill affected the evolution of 
adult education. For directors with a major concern for 
adult education, such as Knief, Beals, Cory, Greenaway, 
and Winslow, in-service training had an importance parallel 
to that of budget. 

Democratic administration of public libraries played 
an important part in sound development of library adult 
education, and has been a compelling form of library 
leadership. Greenaway and Winslow were aware that the 
administrator, removed from contact with actual services, 
might limit the proper development of service by imposi- 
tion of his insights gained in providing service to readers 
some time earlier, and that flexible, dynamic approaches 
to service were needed, The resulting reorganization of 
responsibilities for policy and program under the service 
coordinators at Enoch Pratt Free Library sought to bring 
the service librarians’ understanding and insight into reader 
needs and library solutions to bear on library decisions, 
Similarly the relatively large degree of independence of 
New York Public Library branch librarians in formulation 
of programs and in function as a group, meant greater 
creativity in development of educational services. The 


fredom which Kern County Free Library permitted its 
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professional staff at headquarters and wherever available 

in the branches produced a program of diversity and 
strength, whether under the stimulus of adult education, 
extension, or public relations. The staffing of stations and 
branches by such a large proportion of non-professional li- 
brarians may well have been a major limiting factor in 
creative development of services system-wide in Kern County 
Free Library, just as in Baltimore the underdeveloped 
branch system up to 1945 contributed little in the develop- 
ment of adult education service. 

Foundations, professional associations, and the leaders 
of the adult education movement in this country contributed 
a vision of library service which the American Library As- 
sociation's leaders embodied in particular services and 
interpreted to the profession as library adult education. At 
the same time, librarianship as a whole viewed critically 
the new concepts, refining them and incorporating them into 
the fundamental body of librarianship. Within each library, 
the director and the adult education specialist performed 
the essential task of diffusing the concept throughout the 
staff, through exhortation, in-service training, and the re- 
organization of adult services. Thus leadership at many 
levels contributed to the growth of the concept of library 


adult education. 


The Contributions of Library Adult Education 


Two major contributions of library adult education to 
the profession can be discerned from this examination of 
the national growth and the three case library developments 
in this field. First, library adult education has provided 
the motivation and the occasion for the professionalization 


of public library adult services beyond the information func- 
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tion of the reference service. Second, library adult edu- 
cation has been the movement that has overcome the cultur- 
al lag between the philosophy of librarianship and the edu- 
cational needs of society as they were evolved under the 
impact of democracy, technology, increased leisure, and 
critical world revolution. 
The Professionalization of 
Public Library Adult Services 

While the reference services evolved to professionalize 
the information and research functions, as so ably demon- 
strated by Rothstein, library adult education has been 
directly responsible for the professionalization of services 
to fulfill the public library's responsibilities for meeting 
needs through use of books for education, recreation, and 
aesthetic experience. As a philosophy, library adult edu- 
cation has been a catalyst that has stimulated to full de- 
velopment important aspects latent in library philosophy 
and program. It has clarified one set of relationships 
Which the public library has with the society which supports 
it, and through the services it has developed, has justified 
the existence of the public library in this area of educa- 
tional function. This function has been recognized by 
society through the interpretation of library adult education 
by Frederick P. Keppel, Morse A. Cartwright, Alvin S. 
Johnson, and others. Library adult education has created 
a unity of purpose for several of the public library func- 
tions, and has reduced to two the major responsibilities 
Which public libraries must discharge: service in the 
discovery and the diffusion of knowledge. It has provided 
most of the concepts and skills in the diffusion of knowledge. 


Only the skills of reference service have been developed 
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outside the scope of library adult education, and even here 
a continuum rather than a barrier has been identified. 

Library adult education has developed, tested, 
elaborated and revised the body of professional knowledge 
in the areas of reading guidance, service to community 
eroups, and library-sponsored programs in that sequence, 
It has provided the brightly-lighted focus under which each 
area has been explored and perfected before it has been 
integrated into the mainstream of library responsibility. 
As one area was absorbed into the general program of 
adult service, losing its adult education context, another 
area came into focus for development as library adult edu- 
cation. 

This catalytic function was shared to some extent 
with the concepts of public relations and extension. While 
the unhappy connotations of "the taskmaster" kept some li- 
brarians from acceptance of library adult education, simi- 
larly the unhappy connotation of "salesmanship" led others 
to repudiate public relations, and the connotation of 'quantity 
instead of quality'' repelled still others from extension. 
While extension was noted primarily for its development of 
book accessibility, public relations and publicity provided 
the concept within which exhibits and displays as well as 
reading lists were developed. All these services, how- 
ever, became truly professionalized--that is, services re- 
quiring the use of professional judgment in each particular 
instance of service--under the influence of library adult 
education, 

Not only has library adult education provided a vital 
philosophy for public librarianship and developed the tech- 
niques of service to carry out its educational responsi- 


bilities, but it has developed ethical principles which 
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regulate -the discharge of its educational function, This 
clarification of the appropriate relations between the library 
and society--generically, or in the local community, or at 
the level of the individual member of society--was under - 
taken in the mid-1940's and still continues, 

The context of experimentation has accompanied library 
adult education throughout its evolution. Judging library 
adult education by its leading proponents, we can see a re- 
sponsible professional concern for the growth of public li- 
brary adult services. Irresponsible "enthusiasts" there 
have been indeed, and the term "experiment"’ has been mis- 
used as an umbrella to protect inadequacy, but the move- 
ment forward has come from those steeped in the philosophy 
who have experimented, evaluated, and evolved the princi- 
ples and the methods that have come to have fundamental 
importance to the program of adult services. 

Library adult education, then, contributed to public 
librarianship some major elements of professionalization of 
adult services: a philosophy that relates its function to 
the needs of society, ethical principles regulating the dis- 
charge of that function, a growing body of knowledge and 
professional technique that require judgment rather than 
rule-of-thumb application, and the recognition by society 
that this professional service is appropriately provided. 

It took at least thirty-five years for library adult 
education to make a thorough-going professionalization of 
adult services possible. Much remained to be done, in 
spread of understanding and achievement in practice. 

While there was a consensus among the most sophisticated 
of library adult education specialists on the elements of 


library adult education, there was a considerable gap be- 
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tween specialist and non-specialist thinking. This gap was 
being bridged as library adult education philosophy and 
practice were absorbed into adult services, but, to judge 
by the three library systems studied, a broad-based and 
long-term professional training program would be needed 
to achieve widespread grasp of the principles and skills 
of professional educational services to adults. Until library 
budgets and policy statements were able to reflect commit- 
ment to the educational service to adults, and until the 
monthly reports and daily practice of the lowliest of pro- 
fessional librarians reflected the philosophy and skilled 
professional application of that philosophy, adult services 
could not be said to have fully achieved professionalization, 
Library adult education prepared the way; public librarian- 
ship is engaged in completing the task. 
The Cultural Lag in 
Public Librarianship 

The eras in library adult education which Stone 
identified in 1953 have been confirmed and clarified by 
analysis of the three case studies pee ae It has been pos- 
Sible to demonstrate what Stone had hoped: that adult edu- 
cation was making a fundamental contribution to public li- 
brarianship. While Stone identified a serious cultural 
lag between the insights of library adult education and their 
acceptance by public librarianship, here we have seen the 
cultural lag that has existed between the philosophy of public 
librarianship and the educational needs of society as they 
have evolved under democracy, technology, increased 
leisure, and critical world revolution. It has been demon- 
strated here that library adult education during the period 


from 1920 to 1955 provided leadership among librarians in 
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rising to the need in times of social crisis. Leaders 
from this field were in the forefront of planning to meet 
the needs, and adult education solutions were evolved in 
the context of librarianship. The philosophy and program 
of library adult education has helped to close the gap be- 
tween the institution's service and society's need for the 
diffusion of knowledge. 

This study, thus, has documented for the period 
1920-1955 what Shera had discerned in the early years of 
public librarianship in this country, that "the history of 
the public library is a record of transition from a narrow- 
ly conservational function to a broad program directed 
towared the advance of popular education" and that "these 
changes in the objectives of the public library were merely 
reflections of transformations in society itseit,7tt 

The role of the public library in contributing to or 
controlling these transformations has been a point of 
particular consideration during this period of change. 
Library adult education has provided initiative in clarifying 
principles that public librarianship has used as a guide. 
Public librarianship has seen its role in terms of providing 
resources for decision and action rather than in terms of 
social engineering through contributions to social change. 
The exercise of judgment concerning the values and goals 
for society implicit in Stone's proposed mobilization of 
library resources for the identification and realization of 
desirable avenues for social awe has not been recog- 
nized or accepted by either the main body of library adult 
education thinking or by public librarianship. It seems 
likely that a more exact analysis of the nature of library 
services affecting social change, as well as a precise 


formulation of ethical principles to provide safeguards in 
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providing such services, would be needed before public li- 
brarianship could accept an initiating role in social change. 

Shera's about-face on the appropriateness of the popu- 
lar education role of the public library between his state- 
ments in 1949 and 1952 coincided with the growth of the li- 
brary-sponsored discussion program as the central element 
in the concept of library adult education, and with the in- 
creased tempo of the debate on the ability of the average 
man to educate himself and make tenable judgments. Shera 
raised questions about both of these factors at a time when 
such questions put him in opposition to the adult education 
movement, as he quite clearly intended they should. "This 
entire program was a serious distortion of the historic role 
of the library in society,'' Shera eonended ta His chief 
arguments in Support of his conclusion were that ‘universal’ 
self-improvement through libraries had been unsuccessful 
in the past, that those efforts which had been successful 
were not universal or permanent in form, and that the 
traditions of popular education had been unrealistic in their 
attempt to impose a classical culture on the great masses 
of the population incapable of assimilating it. 

This study of the educational services in three librar- 
ies has shown that library adult education, rather than 
distorting the historic role of the public library, has pro- 
vided both an enriched philosophy and the necessary library 
service forms and skills to realize its historic role. The 
carefully developed principles and skills of guidance and 
stimulation to the use of library materials on socially 
Significant subjects have avoided an unrealistic attempt to 
impose a particular "culture'' upon the mass of users, and 
diversity of services and programs have been developed to 


meet the diversity of background, abilities, and needs in the 
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community served. Further, it has become clear that the 
development of these services has been in response to 
society's need. 

The shortcomings of library adult education practice 
have limited the acceptance of the body of library adult 
education philosophy quite as often as a difference in 
values, it would seem. Library adult education has been 
in a position in the past of asking fundamental and pertinent 
professional questions before it was possible to press for 
final answers. Partial answers and imperfectly developed 
techniques were too often accepted as the whole answer in 
a valiant attempt to achieve some useful educational serv- 
ice at the moment of need. As was commented of the 
adult education movement as a whole, library adult educa- 
tion was on occasion "prone to live on its abundant capital 
of energy and Gntisiaemie The philosophy, as a result, 
was too often repudiated because the partial answers were 
recognized as faulty. 

Leigh identified the librarian's faith in the magic 
power of books to transform common attitudes, to combat 
evils, or to raise the cultural level. Library adult educa- 
tion, rather than relying upon "magic'’ power, has sought 
to develop the techniques that could put the potential power 
in books to use. From 1920 to 1955 under the aegis of 
adult education, librarians have developed viable adult 
services which have proven themselves in a variety of 
situations and for a diversity of needs, putting the fact, 
ideas, and human experiences in library materials to use 


for the education of adults. 
Needed Research and Development 


This study has documented,from detailed study of 
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three public library systems and a brief review of the 
national backgrounds, the constructive contributions of the 
concept and program of library adult education to the de- 
velopment of professional adult services, It has suggested 
a variety of factors that affected this development, a num- 
ber of which need further study. It has shown that, al- 
though the adult education services have been absorbed 
into the basic program of public librarianship, the fullest 
development of this program has not yet been attained, and 
that development and refinement of these services remain 
to be accomplished. Further, the reluctance of some li- 
brarians to assume full responsibility for the educational 
function of public libraries still remains in some quarters 
and demands detailed analysis and solution. Finally, the 
weaknesses in programs of educational services to adults 
point to the need for a sounder, more penetrating body of 
knowledge as a basis for the adult services program, 
Further study of some of the factors that have af- 
fected the growth of the idea of library adult education will 
throw light on the methods public librarianship should now 
seek to expand its effectiveness. Three such useful his- 
torical studies suggest themselves. First, the history of 
adult education in the library schools--such as those in 
Columbia University, University of Chicago, University of 
Illinois, and Simmons College--might show the ways in 
which curriculum and faculty have provided leadership 
in development of the profession. Second, the historic 
role of the educational foundations in setting the pace and 
providing the resources for library service development 
might usefully be analyzed from the experience of library 
adult education. Third, a study of the leadership roles 


of library directors and adult education specialists over 
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the years should contribute valuable insight into the pro- 
cesses of growth within public librarianship. 

Beyond the supplementary contributions of such his- 
torical studies, a further historical review of the develop- 
ment of library adult education within particular library 
systems might focus not on the concept itself but on the 
contribution of library adult education to the professionaliza- 
tion of adult services, to test a major finding of the pre- 
sent study. Libraries that might be so studied should be 
selected from those with educational programs well devel- 
oped before 1920, as in the Cleveland Public Library, 
and from those with an outstanding record of adult educa- 
tion leadership and program, such as the Detroit Public 
Library. 

Not only historical studies are needed, but the use 
of the historical record for the refinement of adult services 
themselves is needed. The gap between adult education 
purposes and insights and the actual programs of educational 
services to adults must be closed. Precise analyses of 
adult services must be developed to isolate the factors that 
ensure their educational quality. Such depth of analysis 
will make standards in adult services possible and will 
permit the diffusion of skills. This study has shown that 
the historical record is rich in descriptions of goals and 
methods in the development of adult services, and this 
should be mined for what it can contribute to present under - 
standing. 

Reluctance to engage in necessary and productive 
educational services to adults has been shown to stem often 
from insecurity in the relationship between librarian and 
library user. The serious gaps in the formulation of 


ethical principles regulating the library's stimulation and 
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guidance relationships with the individual user and leader - 
Ship role in the community must be filled. Historical 
review will contribute to this, but examination of other 
agency roles and clear differentiation of library role from 
these may lead to the needed formulation of principles 
rooted in the use of library materials. When such princi- 
ples have been clarified, useful services can be expanded 
in security both for the librarian and society. 

Comprehensive analysis of the current knowledge and 
developing research in the fields of education, sociology, 
psychology, communications, semantics, and cultural 
anthropology as well as in the specific field of adult edu- 
cation itself needs to be made with a view to identifying 
elements of significance to public library service to adults. 
Professional library service needs to be reformulated to 
incorporate learning from these fields to advance its under - 
standing and skill in reading studies, reading guidance, 
educational group services, and educational leadership in 
the community. Knowledge currently available can help to 
reformulate the basic library questions of how to develop 
readers, how to encourage critical use of library materials, 
how to sustain the climate for learning in the community, 
and so forth. This study has demonstrated the ability of 
librarianship to draw upon related fields for concepts and 
purposes and, from these, to create new library forms to 
meet the new responsibilities which changes in society have 
forced upon public librarianship. The experience in the 
last thirty-five years of library adult education has shown 
public librarians able to direct consciously the growth of 
librarianship as a profession, 

Some of the intellectual analysis and reformulation 


inherent in these suggestions for further study may best be 
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developed in the context of projects of practical programs 
of library education and library service. Two concrete 
proposals are here presented. 

The first such proposal is a restudy of library edu- 
cation's responsibility for preparation of librarians to de- 
velop the program of educational services to adults. A 
restudy of the proposals on "Training Needs" made at Al- 
lerton Park in 1954 in the light of detailed analysis of adult 
services and of the contributions of the above-mentioned 
related fields of knowledge should be followed by the es- 
tablishment of a demonstration library education program to 
incorporate this new knowledge and test suitable programs 
of instruction built to incorporate them. This demonstra- 
tion program of library education should be evaluated in 
part by the performance of its graduates, 

The second project proposal is a program demonstra- 
tion within a public library to test the limits of the idea 
of library adult education through a program of adult serv- 
ices which, in its area of educational function as differen- 
tiated from its information and research function, would be 
committed to an active role of stimulation and guidance to 
the library's materials. It would relegate the supplying 
of reading materials and casual information functions to a 
subordinate position and channel these activities into the 
educational function. Such a project would require develop- 
ment of ethical principles to guide its program. Such a 
demonstration would have two focus points: (1) the subject 
expert staff member who has equal competence in ma- 
terials and in skills of relating them to the needs of in- 
dividuals and groups through active stimulation and guidance 
as well as information service; and (2) the community 


leadership role of the public library as developed in a pro- 
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eram of materials service (Stimulation, guidance and 
information) to community organizations, seeking to fulfill 
the public library's long-accepted function of projecting 
the library's materials, and "infusing authentic knowledge," 
into the thinking and decision-making of the community. 
Evaluation of such a project would be done in part in 
terms of the community climate of satisfaction in general 
living and the soundness of the community's welfare. 
Until public librarianship puts into use the full 
range of knowledge available to it for the improvement of 
individuals and society, there has been no real test of the 
potency of the library adult education idea. No time has 
been more ripe for such a test than the present, and 
the experience of public librarianship in the past thirty- 
five years provides a degree of assurance that such re- 
search and development may lead public libraries to a 


sreater fulfillment of their basic educational responsibilities. 
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Appendix 
A Note on Method 
The Case Studies 


Case studies of selected libraries were the inevitable 
choice of method in that they could provide continuity in 
the development of the concept as well as furnishing a 
variety of individual concepts within a few situations. Fur- 
ther, the case situations would provide a record of action 
against which the stated concepts could be tested. Finally, 
such selected situations could be viewed against the national 
background, providing such examples and validation as the 
more general picture would require. 

The three case libraries selected for detailed analysis 
were the New York Public Library's Circulation Department, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, and Kern County 
(California) Free Library. A preliminary study showed 
that these offered the appropriate records necessary for 
study, a diversity of leadership, and a diversity of phi- 
losophy in library adult education to justify using them as 
the basis for a fair estimate of the development of thought 
about library adult education. Although chosen for their 
recognized achievements in educational services to adults, 
the range in thinking about adult education proved broad 
enough to reflect professional thinking as a whole. 


Criteria for the Selection 
of the Case Libraries 


(1) A continuity of library leadership that would permit 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


study of an individual librarian's conception of adult 
education in evolution, yet with enough change in li- 
brary leadership during the thirty-five year period to 
permit the evolution of thinking within the library to 


be more than the mirroring of a single mind; 


recognized provision of educational services for adults, 
with a range in type of service to individuals and 
groups, with each library having made a distinctive 


contribution to the field of library adult education; 


adequate current budgets so that at least in the present 
the conception of adult education would not be control- 


led by inadequate funds; 


adequate documentation of the library's program over 
the period 1920 to 1955; 


differences among the three cases were sought in 


current adult education philosophy and services; 


differences were sought in administrative pattern 


responsible for the development of adult education; and 


differences were sought in density of the population 


served by each library system. 


Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland 


(1) 


(2) 


Four directors covered the span of the study: Bernard 
Steiner (1920-1926); Joseph L. Wheeler (1926-1945) ; 
Emerson Greenaway (1945-1951); Amy Winslow (1951- 
£955). 


Well-recognized educational services that stressed 
subject departmentalization, exhibits, reading lists, 


and co-sponsorship of programs with community groups. 
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(3) Per capita support of the library in 1955: $2.30. 


(4) Annual reports, departmental reports, special studies, 


informal memoranda. 
(5) Compare (2) with other case libraries. 


(6) Strong main library with weak branch development 


until recent years. 


(7) Population density: 12,021.6 per square mile in 
1950. 


Kern County Free Library, Bakersfield, California 


(1) Four directors covered the span of the study: Julia 
Babcock (1920-1933); John Henderson (1933-1937) ; 
Gretchen Knief (Schenk) (1937-1942); Eleanor N. 
Wilson (1942-1955), 


(2) Well-recognized educational services that stressed 
service to individuals as against groups, and that 
emphasized extension of services over a wide geo- 


graphic area. 
(3) Per capita support of the library in 1955: $3.40, 


(4) Annual reports, staff news sheet, special reports, 


etc. 
(5) Compare (2) with other case libraries, 


(6) Non-professional staff in most branches and stations, 
While service responsibilities were widely diffused 


among professional staff at headquarters. 
(7) Population density: 27.9 per square mile in 1950, 
New York Public Library's Circulation Department 


(1) Four Chiefs of the Circulation Department covered 
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(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


(9) 
(6) 


(7) 


the span of the study: Franklin F, Hopper (1920- 
1941); Francis R. St. John (1941-1947); Esther 
Johnston (1947-1951); John Mackenzie Cory (1951- 
1955). Five directors of the library covered the 
span of the study: Edwin H. Anderson (1920-1934); 
Harry Miller Lydenberg (1934-1941); Franklin F, 
Hopper (1941-1946); Ralph A. Beals (1946-1954); 
Edward G. Freehafer (1955). 


Well-recognized educational services that stressed 
readers' advisory service, strong community orienta- 
tion of branches, and library-sponsored group pro- 


orams. 
Per capita support of the library in 1955: $1.65. 


Annual reports, branch reports, special studies, 


department publications, Grade IV staff theses, etc. 
Compare (2) with other case libraries. 


Strong independent branches and absence of a main 


circulating and reference library in the usual sense, 


Population density: 3,192.6 per square mile for 
Staten Island in 1950, 
33, 750.6 per square mile for 
Bronx in 1950, 
89,095.5 per square mile for 
Manhattan in 1950. 


The Method of Analysis 


The method of documentary analysis developed for 


this study did not stem from the methods of Berelson's 


frequency content analysis but was, in essence, an analysis 


of meanings in antident: Each record of use of the term 
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"adult education" was studied for its meaning within the con- 
text of use; a series of such instances of use by one person 
or within the same library was developed to describe the 
evolution of the concept; and relevance of the concepts and 
their evolution to the hypotheses of this study was analyzed. 
All this was set within the framework of a chronological 
record of the development of library services to adults. In 
the original study, the historical account of development, 
then, was interspersed with extended pieces of documentary 
analysis which, in depth of detail, formed the substantial 
basis for testing the hypotheses. This revision for publica- 
tion has summarized the import of these detailed analyses 
for the sake of greater readability for those less concerned 
with the substance of proof. 

The term "library adult education" itself created difficulty 
in analysis. Over the thirty years of its use by librarians 
it developed no commonly-accepted meaning. The applications 
of "adult education" to librarianship were not always clear, 
and lack of a meaningful concept lay behind much of the 
stereotyped use of the term. Further, after the halcyon 
period from 1924 to 1928, library adult education became a 
highly emotional subject, involving extremes of ardent sup- 
port, insistent denial, and emotional avoidance, resulting in 
confused concepts and distortions of meaning, The term 
frequently "went underground," and only patient study of its 
related or alternative concepts, such as reading guidance, 
public relations, or extension, could uncover the nature of 
the idea of adult education. Finally, the subtle adaptations 
of meaning made for particular audiences or occasions pro- 
vided some insight into the meaning of the term held by the 


Speaker. 
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Analysis of Levels of Use 
of Term "Adult Education" 
The concept of library adult education became easier to 
penetrate once it was possible to establish the variety of 
ways in which the term was used. Six levels of use of 


the term were identified: 


(1) Use as a proper noun to refer to those things 
formally named adult education; e. g. adult education 
councils, the American Association for Adult Educa- 


tion, the public school adult education program; 


(2) The casual use of "adult education’ as a term for its 
useful (but unspecified) connotations, which the user 
accepted without too close a questioning and which 
he expected his hearers to accept as a meaningful 


term; 


(3) The interpretative use of the term, seeking to give 
it a Significance more precise or different from that 


in casual use; 


(4) Discussion of the term that made direct inquiry into 
and analysis of the meaning of the term, noting the 


need of definition as the major point; 


(5) Reluctant use of "adult education,"’ showing distaste 
for the term but recognizing lack of any other 
Suitable phrase to cover the concept, often phrased 


as "so-called adult education"; 


(6) Avoidance of the term, when the major elements of 
library adult education as conceived of in the 
situation were actually present and referred to, 


but when the term was not applied to them. 
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Selection of Documents for Analysis 


Several features of the historical record contributed 
essential material for this study. First, the availability 
in each case library of both formal (€.g. annual reports) 
and less formal (e.g. staff bulletins and memoranda) 
levels of regular comment made possible an important 
cross-check on the concept behind the terms used. Then, 
the direct discussion of the concept in each library as 
reorganization or evaluation of the adult education program 
was in progress provided an important source of data. 
Finally, whenever informal memoranda among staff mem- 
bers or correspondence dealt with controversial aspects 
of the topic, highly valuable documentation of personal 
views was uncovered. 

In developing research with this method of analysis of 
meanings-in-context, there is the serious question of 
whether different investigators (or the same investigator at 
different times) would draw the same inferences from the 
materials. The detailed reporting of documentary analysis 
essential to proof on this topic, inevitably subject to 
critical--even skeptical--scrutiny, is not offered here but 
may be found in the full study. 7 There the reader will 
have the opportunity to become the investigator and to 
compare his judgments with those presented here, repeat- 
ing the research rather than relying upon "common-sense" 


evaluation of the conclusions, 
The Documents Analysed 


(1) Reports from the various groups of the American 
Library Association closely associated with library adult 


education: 
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(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


The Committee on the Enlarged Program for A- 
merican Library Service (1920); 

The Commission on the Library and Adult Educa- 
tion (1924-1926); 

The Board on the Library and Adult Education 
(1924-1936) ; 

The Adult Education Board (1937-1955) ; 

Adult Education Round Table (1927-1941) ; 

Adult Education Section of the Public Library 
Division (1944-1954) ; 

Adult Education Division (1956) ; 

Adult Services Division (1957) ; 

Office for Adult Education and related projects 
(1953-1955). 


Major publications in the field of library adult edu- 
cation (See bibliography), including annual reports of 
the educational foundations granting funds to library 


adult education. 


Articles in professional journals were sought when 
they were landmarks in developing the concept of li- 
brary adult education, provided necessary background 
for understanding events, or reflected important views 


of library adult education. 


The full body of formal annual reports from each 
case library constituted the primary source for the 
case studies, both for constructing the chronological 
record and for detailed analysis of concepts. Full 
analysis of all existing materials in addition to the 
annual reports was possible only for the Kern County 
study; for Enoch Pratt and New York studies, a 


sampling of branch reports and related supervisory 
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(5) 


(7) 
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reports was a necessary compromise in detailed 


analysis. 


Informal reports and memoranda proved to be of 
ereat value in shedding light on concepts more 
formally stated in regular reports. These were 
available in abundance for the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, and to a lesser extent were still available in 
the files of the New York Public Library. In Kern 
County, the News Bulletin provided some of that in- 


formal level of documentation of concept. 


Books and periodical articles written by staff mem- 


bers were scrutinized for their relevance, 


Special reports and studies, formal policy statements, 
and formal memoranda were scanned for their perti- 


nence. 


Use of Interview in Investigation 


Final validation of concepts as revealed in the 


documents might have been sought in the action taken by 


the libraries studied, since action has been recognized by 


historians to be the real test of Spinionia While action 


has served in this study to confirm or modify other evi- 


dence, it would have been unrealistic to use action for 


final confirmation here. Many clear conceptions of adult 


education had no opportunity to take form in action for 


many years; the phenomenon of cultural lag between 


insight and action made this test of opinion inadequate. 


Since the study of the concept of library adult edu- 


cation was undertaken after the close of the period to be 


studied, interviews played a minor role in the inquiry. 


Important validation of the most recent concepts, however, 
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was made possible by interviews in the three case librar- 
ieS among directors, supervisors, department heads, 
branch librarians and staff. 

The interviews, listed in the Bibliography, were 
conducted by the investigator upon appointment with the 
librarian interviewed, with a requestto "talk over the study 
of adult education being made in the library." 

The opening question was: ''Tell me how you person- 
ally have been involved in adult education in the library.” 
It was a free-ranging interview, with follow-up questions 
of similarly neutral tone, providing no interpretation of 
adult education from the investigator until it became 
strategic to have the interviewee differentiate among the 
meanings of "adult education,"' by asking a standard transi- 
tion question: ‘'What distinction do you make in your mind 
between ‘adult education’ and ‘educational services for 
adults’ ?"' 

The interviews lasted from fifteen minutes to half an 
hour, with only a very few of greater length. 

To some extent, the librarians interviewed may 
have identified the investigator with adult discussion pro- 
erams and with library adult education, so that the large 
proportion of librarians identifying library adult education 
as library-sponsored group programs might be thought to 
represent a skewing of response caused by the nature of 
the interviewer. The combination of opening and transition 
questions, however, secured clarification of individual con- 
cepts in most cases, with the librarian occasionally com- 


menting on new insight into his own point of view. 
Notes 


ihe Compare Bernard Berelson, Content Analysis in 
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Communication Research Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1952), with the methods described in 
Alexander L. George, Propaganda Analysis: A 
Study of Inferences Made From Nazi Propaganda in 
World War II (Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson 

and Company, 1959). 


Margaret E. Monroe, 'Evolving Conception of Adult 
Education in Three Public Libraries, 192U-1955,"' 
(Thesis D.L.S.) Columbia University, School of 
Library Service, 1962. 


Joseph R. Strayer, ''The Historian's Concept of 
Public Opinion,'' Common Frontiers of the Social 
Sciences, ed. Mirra Komarovsky Glencoe, 

Ill.: The Free Press and the Falcon's Wing 
Press, 1957), pp. 264-65. 
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